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News of the Week 


W HATEVER the exact figures of the miners’ voting 

in the districts may turn out to be, the coal 
dispute is practically at its dismal end. When we write 
the voting is much less favourable to the Government’s 
proposals than had been expected, but the miners who 
are already at work are, of course, not voting. Moreover, 
most of the men will return to work even if the settlement 
now offered is rejected. On Thursday, November 11th, 
the Delegate Conference of the Miners’ Federation 
wisely decided to give the Executive Committee full 
powers to negotiate. Everybody except the Executive 
itself supposed that these full powers had been granted 
a week before. However, this time there was no doubt 
about it. The immediate result of the decision was that 
the Executive visited the Government and the negotiations 
were resumed on a basis that could not possibly be 
The Executive admitted at last that 
the Government’s terms meant district agreements 
involving longer hours of work though the agreements 
would be kept within the limits of certain national 


conditions. 


misunderstood. 


The colliery owners did not object to these pre-deter- 
mined national conditions, but they continued to object 
to the proposal that a national body should be set up 
The Gov- 


ernment, however, had felt this to be a necessarv con- 


with powers to review the district agreements. 


cession to the miners, and in a correspondence with the 
owners they refused to give way. The fact that the con- 
stitution of the tribunal has not yet been precisely 
defined was not allowed by the miners to stand in the 
way of a reference of the Government’s terms to the 
districts. 
last Saturday for the reference recommending acceptance 
to the districts was none too large. The votes 
For acceptance, 432,000; against acceptance, 352,000— 
a majority of 80,000. 
* * * * 


The majority in the Delegates’ Conference 


were : 


The smallness of the majority was, however, in some 
ways misleading. For example, some of the Midland 
districts which have virtually thrown over the Federa- 
tion voted against acceptance for the simple reason that 
they believed that better terms could be obtained by 
district bargaining than were contained in the Govern- 
ment’s scheme. Thus the Midlands voted with die-hard 
districts like South Wales for quite contrary reasons. Mr. 
Cook was violently opposed to acceptance, and described 
the Government’s proposals as the worst terms that 
could possibly be got. The majority, however, saw clearly 
that though the terms were worse than could have been 
had easily months ago they were now the only terms 
which would preserve a national principle. 

* * * * 


President Coolidge in a speech delivered on Thursday, 
November 11th, extinguished all hope that the United 
States will adhere to the World Court. We must now 
reconcile ourselves to the curious situation that the 
country which in effect created the Court alone among 
the Great Powers refuses to have anything to do with it. 
It cannot honestly be pretended, however, that Europe 


could have done more to smooth away American 
misgivings. It will be remembered that the United 


States made five reservations, and demanded that they 
should all be accepted. It was easy and right to accept 
four of the five conditions, namely, that adherence to the 
Court should not involve any obligations to the League, 
that the United States should have an equal voice with 
others in the election of judges, that Congress must 
determine the share of American expenses, and that the 
Statute of the Court should not without 
American consent. The fifth reservation, however, 


the crux. 


be amended 


was 


* * * * 


This reservation proposed that the Court should not 
give an advisory opinion on any dispute or question * in 
which the United States has or claims an interest ” unless 
the permission of the United States had _ first 
As we pointed out at the time, the United 
To have 


been 
obtained. 
States asked to be put in a privileged position. 
granted such a privilege would have been really to put a 
premium on the The 
Committee which investigated the matter suggested that 


[Ss 


non-membership of League. 
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in cases in which the United States was herself a party 
to the dispute there should be no reference to the Court 
without her consent. But the United States held out for 
the full scope of her reservation. This would have meant 
that she would be able to hold up any business before the 
Court in which she cared to claim an interest. Mr. 
Coolidge announced that as the members of the 
Court could not meet American wishes, and he himself 
was unwilling to ask the Senate to modify its resolution, 
there was “no prospect ” that the United States would 
adhere to the Court. Although we must take that as 
decisive for the present we cannot believe that Mr. 
Coolidge’s opinion will prevail permanently. American 
ideals are nowhere stronger than in respect of the spread 
of judicial methods. 
* * * * 

Another point in Mr. Coolidge’s speech which must be 
mentioned was his opinion that in any future war the 
conscription of both men and wealth ought instantly to 
be applied to the whole nation. That would certainly be 
a very drastic safeguard against both irresponsibility 
and profiteering. 

* * * * 

The Japanese reply to the recent Chinese request for 
a fundamental revision of the Chino-Japanese Treaty of 
1896 shows that Japan suspects calculated provoca- 
tion. The Chinese time-limit of six months suggests that 
the attitude towards Japan and the highly irregular 
denunciation of the Treaty with Belgium are both part 
of an arranged policy. The Japanese reply temperately 
consents to revision within the six months but points 
out that the Treaty itself limits revision to commercial 
matters. Nevertheless Japan is willing to enter into 
discussions covering the whole field. The reply ends 
with a rebuke which is quoted textually by the Peking 
correspondent of the Times. The manner of the Chinese 
request is said to be out of accord with that spirit of 
mutual confidence and helpfulness which alone can ensure 
the success of negotiations. 

+ * - * 

Meanwhile the Cantonese seem to be in a stronger 
military position than ever, and the threat to Shanghai 
has become more real. The failure of Sun Chuan-fang 
to check the northward advance of the Cantonese 
concerns all the northern provinces, and this fact may 
account for the sudden arrival at Tientsin of Chang 
Tso-lin, the Manchurian War Lord. He is said to have 
come to consult about ways and means for common 
action against the Cantonese. On the other hand, 
there are rumours that his real intention is to overthrow 
the shadowy Government at Peking and take matters 
into his own hands. As for the situation further south, 
there are stories of increasing brigandage and piracy 
from various quarters. The British steamer ‘ Sunning,’ 
which left Shanghai in the middle of last week, was 
seized by pirates near Swatow. The pirates set the 
ship on fire, and when they departed took some hostages 
with them. How the ship’s officers, against apparently 
impossible odds, outwitted and drove off the pirates is 
a story of pluck and resource that has few equals. 

* * * * 

The people of Shanghai ean hardly feel much confidence 
in the protection provided for them by Sun Chuan-fang, 
as, though he has nominally an army of 60,000 men, a 
proportion of it is thought to be quite willing to go 
over to the Cantonese. The Peking correspondent of 
the Times says that if the Cantonese prevail in Kiangsu 
their methods of strike and boycott will be applied to 
Shanghai, with the particular object of destroying 
British trade and the general object of coercing the 


Powers in the matter of the treaties. The treaties are, 
of course, the only safeguard of the immense foreign 
interests in China. As the Chinese are united in nothing 
except in their desire to challenge the Powers, the 
challenge must surely be met by a common policy, 
This does not mean that a warlike policy is necessary, 
but the Powers are not at all likely to make any impression 
on China unless they agree to say and do the same things 
at the same time. 
* * © * 


In the House of Commons on Friday, November 12th, 
the Electricity Bill received its third reading by 201 votes 
to 70. Colonel Moore-Brabazon showed that the longer 
the Bill was delayed the more difficult would co-ordination 
become. That argument alone ought to recommend the 
attempt at co-ordination, even if the Bill had no other 
merits, and it certainly has many others. It provides 
for a national and standardized supply of electricity 
without nationalization. A good deal of the opposition 
which came from Unionists, as distinct from the opposition 
from Socialists, can be traced to the jealousy and particu- 
larism of districts. Many districts have undoubtedly 
built up electrical supply systems creditable to them- 
selves, but the smaller interests must give way to 
the greater. , 

* * * * 

At the end of last week a White Paper was issued 
explaining the constitution of the new British Broad- 
casting Corporation which takes over the B.B.C. Lord 
Clarendon has been appointed Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion, and Lord Gainford Vice-Chairman. The Governors 
are Sir John Gordon Nairne, Dr. M. J. Rendell (formerly 
Head-Master of Winchester) and Mrs. Snowden. The 
Director-General of the Corporation, that is to say its 
chief executive officer, will be Mr. J. C. W. Reith, who 
has been the guiding spirit of the B.B.C. The Postmaster- 
General seems to have more authority over the Corpora- 
tion than was contemplated by Lord Crawford's 
Committee, though in general Lord Crawford's recom- 
mendations have been adopted. Even if the absolute 
character of the Postmaster-General’s personal power is a 
doubtful point about which time alone will decide it is 
not reasonable to object to complete Government control 
of the service in times of national emergency. No 
reasonable person who remembers the valuable use which 
the Government was able to make of the B.B.C. during 
the General Strike could expect that any Government 
would let such an important means of communication 
slip through its fingers. 

* * * * 

The Corporation will apparently draw a larger revenue 
than was available for the B.B.C., and in return it will, 
of course, be expected to give a better service. It will 
be enabled to collect or buy news and if it decides to do 
this it will no doubt provide more news of the day. In 
the House of Commons on Monday the whole subject was 
discussed. The Postmaster-General then described the 
kind of censorship which he thought he and his successors 
ought to exercise. ‘ Controversial” or propagandist 
matter would be prohibited. It is very difficult to define 
satisfactorily what is controversial, but it is at least 
satisfactory to know that broadcasting will not be nor- 
mally used for any propagandist purposes. 

* * * * 

If the prohibition on “ controversial *’ subjects is pressed 
too hard the service may be deprived of real colour and 
flavour. Would a summary of a Parliamentary debate 
be called controversial? We cannot see any objection 
to controversial subjects being admitted so long as it 


is understood that the speaker is only expressing his 
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own views. In this respect listening-in is not unlike 
reading a book. Most of us like to read opinions with 
which we disagree. There is sure to be plenty of criticism 
of the new Corporation. The one certain thing is that 
such a vast service which puts a speaker instantly in 
touch with the whole country is rightly kept under the 
ultimate management of the Government. 
* * x * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Kingsley 
Wood traced the cost of the coal dispute from the point 
of view of local relief. The local authorities will need 
to borrow £5,175,000. They distributed in the six 
months ending with September £13,000,000, as against 
7,000,000 in the corresponding period last year. In 
one union half the population are on the rates. The 
Government has made no difliculty about providing 
loans. These were granted at 5 per cent. for varying 
periods which will be determined later when local 
conditions have been sufliciently studied. Several 
Unionists posed the question whether it would not be 
better frankly to make grants instead of loans, in order 
to prevent industry being driven away from necessitous 
areas by the overwhelming rates. If it was really right 
to relieve persons who would not work, although work 
was offered, should not that responsibility, it was asked, 
be accepted by the State? Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
pointed out that the Government could not establish 
the principle that dependants should always be supported 
during an industrial dispute. 

x * * * 

Uppingham School has been closed for a fortnight 
owing to an outbreak of infantile paralysis. The Times 
of Tuesday published a letter from Lord Dawson of Penn 
and Dr. James Collier protesting against this decision, 
which involves sending hundreds of boys indiscriminately 
about the country, though they have been exposed to 
contagion and may develop the disease. The school, it 
is argued, should have been isolated, as was done at 
Broadstairs, where there was also an outbreak. It is a 
dillicult question, however, as parents might justifiably 
object to their boys being kept at a school where the 
danger of contagion was greater than elsewhere. It 
would, of course, be possible for parents to isolate their 
boys after their return home, but no one who knows how 
unmecthodical most people are in medical matters, or how 
much more diflicult it is at home than at school to enforce 
restrictions, could seriously hope for the success of isola- 
tion by families. 

* * %* * 

A committee has been formed for setting up somewhere 
in London the very impressive Swedenborg Memorial, 
the design for which is the work of that distinguished 
Swedish sculptor, Professor Carl Milles. A model has 
been privately exhibited at the Swedish Legation. It 
shows Swedenborg dressed in the clothes of his age kneel- 
ing in prayer before a heavenly messenger. His head is 
partly averted as though in a contorted ecstasy of awe 
and humility. The whole design suggests a moment of 
Vision and mystical communion. On the pedestal there 
are symbols of Swedenborg’s connexion with Newton and 
Blake. Swedenborg, of course, lived in London for many 
years, and died here in 1772. He was buried in the old 
Swedish Church in Prince’s Square in the East End of 
London. 

* * * * 


Astonishment has been caused by the announcement 
that the Duke of Marlborough’s first marriage to Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt has been annulled by the Roman 
Church. The annulment was in response to the plea of 
the wife (who is now married to Colonel Balsan, a French 


oflicer) that she was married to the Duke under pressure 
from her mother. Apparently she wishes to be married 
to her present husband according to the rites of the 
Roman Church. That Church, of course, does not 
recognize divorce, so that annulment is the only way 
of securing a religious marriage. To those who prefer 
the compromise of divorce, it seems amazing that a 
marriage which lasted for twenty-five years, and 
of which children were born, can be thus annulled. 
Annulments, for reasons similar to those now put 
forward, are, however, familiar enough. The cases of 
the Princess of Monaco and of Baron de Forest are 
within the public memory. 
* * * * 

By the death of Mr. Luxmoore, Eton has lost the 
figure which had become there for the time the best loved 
and revered. To a great age his clear-cut features 
continued to remind one of the best Italian medal- 
portraits. His generosity to the School was great in 
many directions. His knowledge and sense of art and 
architecture made him an arbiter of taste. But his 
most abiding mark will be on the characters of 
innumerable boys and, we venture to say, of masters 
too. He inspired high motives and _ principles by 
expecting them. No one with a mean thought in his 
heart could come before Mr. Luxmoore’s eye and not 
feel ashamed. Another very different but very fine 
Englishman died this week in the full vigour of life, 
Lord Chichester. He will be lamented by an immense 
number of friends of his Eton and Cambridge days, in 
London and in Sussex. He worked hard in the City 
where he gained high respect, but was determined to 
live and to work no less hard at his Sussex home, where 
he will be sorely missed in all local affairs and in the 
gool works that he and Lady Chichester carried on. 
He will be best remembered by many for his absolute 
honesty. Less by especial acuteness of wits, though 
he had plenty of ability, than by sheer sincerity 
of mind and character, he seemed to brush aside every 
specious error in matters of doubt and to discern the 
real truth often hidden from balancing minds. 

* * * * 


We were particularly interested in a speech made 
recently at Bagshot by the Minister for Overseas Trade. 
Mr. Samuel urged, quite on the lines of the Spectator, 
that more British houses, and in particular gardens, 
should be opened to American tourists. We have sug- 
gested hospitality of that kind mainly for friendship’s 
sake, thinking of political and even sentimental advan- 
tages of intercourse. Mr. Samuel did not neglect those 
advantages, but added a practical consideration, namely, 
that we do not now get the share that we might expect 
of the money spent by Americans in Europe, because 
we do not attract them as other nations do, though we 
certainly have no less of interest to show them. France, 
he said, estimates her income from foreign tourists at 
£70,000,000. We respect and sympathize with the 
Briton’s tendency to preserve the privacy of his home, 
and the modesty that cannot believe that all and sundry 
can want to sce into his home life; and yet some of us 
have learnt, perhaps with surprise, how Americans and 
our Colonial fellow-subjects appreciate seeing the inside 
of private grounds and of houses that are not hotels. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99}§; on Wednesday week 99}; a year ago 
100%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84; 
on Wednesday week 843; a year ago 86}. Conversior 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 743; on Wednesday 
week 7423; a year ago 75%. 
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Disarmament in Industry 


a. is in just as much need of disarmament as 
the rest of the world. It is a_ strange fact 
that those members of the minority movement in 
industrial politics who day in and day out foment class 
warfare are professed pacifists in international relation- 
ships. Why they should preach in one sphere what they 
denounce in another is a mystery which perhaps they 
themselves can explain, but certainly no one else can. 
Now that the most ruinous strike in the history of 
British industry has virtually come to an end, we must 
nurse our wounds and learn, if we can, how to avoid 
such insane warfare for the future. We say “ virtually 
ended” because, although we write before a formal 
end has been reached, the dispute, whatever happens, 
‘annot be carried on very long. If the Miners’ 
Federation does not accept the Government’s terms, 
the men will return to work in any case, getting 
the best conditions they can through their district 
associations. 

Warfare like that which has been waged in Great 
Britain for nearly seven months is ruinous to every class 
and interest; it is useless to talk of winners or losers 
when everybody is a loser. Some valuable attempts to 
estimate the loss have been made during the past few 
days, and it will be helpful to glance at one of these, 
as it is only by a profound recognition of the folly 
which has been committed that we can hope for wiser 
methods in future. One of the most surprising facts 
about the coal stoppage has been the manner in which 
the nation has managed to carry on with very few 
outward signs of paralysis or want. But though this 
must be mentioned as an introductory note to any 
estimate of loss, and must be recorded with gratitude, 
the harm which has been done directly and indirectly 
has none the less been appalling. In his very temperate 
article in the Westminster Gazette of Monday, Professor 
A. L. Bowley remarked that the great powers of resistance 
and recuperation shown by the national organism cannot 
disguise the lamentable truth. He estimates that 
the direct loss to industry caused by the coal stoppage, 
apart from that of the mines themselves, was about 
£70,000,000 in six months. The loss to the mines for 
the six months was about £96,000,000. The loss to 
the shipping industry, owing to ships having to sail 
with ballast instead of with cargoes of coal, was about 
£10,000,000, These are the main sums which can be 
directly traced, though, of course, losses great or small 
were caused in every industry in the land. A_ very 
large part of this burden, as Professor Bowley points 
out, is borne by the miners themselves. They have 
squandered their savings, obtained credit as far as 
possible, and have as a result lowered their standard 
of living. That is what always happens at the end of 
a big industrial dispute. Industry in general moves for 
some time afterwards on a lower level. 

We have chosen Professor Bowley’s estimate for 
mention partly because it comes with great authority 
and partly because it is the most consoling we have 
read. Others would put the bill much higher. For 
instance, the Home Secretary said that the coal dispute 
was more expensive than the South African War, and 


had involved the country in a loss of well over 
£400,000,000. Whatever the exact estimate of loss 
ought to be, it has all been spent for nothing— indeed, 


for less than nothing, since the miners could have got 
much better terms seven months ago. 

Is it not time that Englishmen, if they wish to keep 
their reputation for sanity, should determine that this 
industrial warfare shall cease once and for all? The 
wage-earncrs must choose between a harum-scarum 
minority leader like Mr. Cook and the much better 
balanced brains of the moderate Labour leaders who 
have been in control of the Trades Union Congress, 
What apparently stands in the way of the inauguration 
of a reign of good sense is the belief of the left-wing 
Labour leaders and their followers that to co-operate 
willingly with capitalists is indefinitely to postpone 


Socialism. There could not possibly be a_ greater 
delusion. Exactly the reverse is true, as Mr. Snowden 


has pointed out again and again in speeches and articles, 
If Socialism is to come at ali, it can only be by an 
orderly progression of events. It cannot be introduced 
suddenly as a superstructure upon chaos. The more 
efficiently capitalism is working, the easier will it be to 
manage the transitional stage between the one method 
and the other. Yet as a preparation for something 
better, or at all events more to their own liking, left-wing 
Labour leaders have been spreading desolation throughout 
the land. If they had deliberately wanted to ruin the 
men who, with a pathetic but loyal complacency, followed 
their lead, they could not have had a more sinister 
success. There is only one comforting thought when 
one looks back upon these past months of humiliation 
—and that is that the money which has apparently 
been thrown away will not really have been wasted if 
wisdom succeeds insanity. In this happy event we 
must be content to add the cost of the stoppage to the 
subsidy paid by the Government, and say that the 
total amount has been spent on educating the nation. 
A very expensive education, certainly, but one which 
had to be gone through. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, speaking at Blackpool last Sunday, 
directed a few words to the address of the employers. 
‘“* There never was a time so much as the present when 
the big thing ought to be done, or when employers in 
the districts should realize that they have a double 
responsibility. We shall not have industrial peace if 
hundreds of thousands of men go back to work fecling 
that they have a grievance and are not getting fair 
play. I believe that we can have a big thing—a big 
spirit on the part of big people. That I know will be 
responded to by the humblest workers of the country.” 
It is an invitation which requires prompt acceptance. 
Assuming good will on both sides, Mr. Thomas thought 
that all the signs pointed to a trade revival. 

Of this expectation, however, it is desirable to speak 
with a certain caution. A_ period of destruction is 
necessarily followed by exceptional activity during the 
process of repairing the immediate damage and supplying 
the immediate wants after a long-endured scarcity. 
A fictitious boom must not be mistaken for the real 
thing. After the War that mistake was notoriously 
made, and the subsequent collapse was felt all the 
more bitterly because it was generally unexpected. 
With this reservation, however, we can heartily agree 
with Mr. Thomas that the signs are really good for 
a revival. 

Now is the 


Mr. Baldwin’s 


opportunity. 


During 
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stoppage he has suffered, as was inevitable, from a 
reflected discredit. All Governments suffer in this way 
more or less during a scrious trade dispute. But there 
is every reason to believe that the nation as a whole 
wants as much as ever the programme of industrial 
conciliation and constructive co-operation which Mr. 
Baldwin preached to such an attentive and appreciative 
audience when he took office. He was welcomed as the 
author of a truly national programme. He need not 
be dispirited. If he preaches the same doctrine again 
he will meet with the old response. 

Further, we are convinced that if the wage-carners 
ask to be taken more into the confidence of the employers 


they will not be refused. The most enlightened employers 
will set the example, and do it gladly. All the financial 
cards ought to be laid upor the table. The worker 
should be given an opportunity of examining the profits 
of industry. In this way he will also learn its difficulties 
and its risks. By co-partnership or similar means he 
should be given a direct reward corresponding to his 
efforts. There should be an open door for merit, and 
the old barrier between the wage-earner and the manage- 
ment should be broken down. Prosperity awaits those 
who will grasp it, and it is prosperity alone that will 
engulf the destructive and barren doctrines of Mr. Cook 
and his like. 


Politics and Parties in India 


FYXUE British democracy is accused of being indifferent 
I to its responsibilities towards India. There is this 
justilication : Indian politics, though always interesting, 
are rarcly simple and are now more confused than ever. 
The elections to the Legislatures which will shortly take 
place are of the greatest importance. On the work of the 
legislative bodies to be reconstituted the Parliamentary 
Commission of 1929 will have to act; on the record of 
these Assemblies it will determine whether there shall 
be a further advance towards responsible government, 
and, if so, what. But the appeal to the Indian electors 
is being made by a multitude of parties with few policies, 
and, it is difficult for those who have made a life study 
of Indian affairs to see the wood for the trees ; how much 
more, then, for a distant democracy busied with its own 


affairs ? 

The Swaraj Party, faithful to the remnants of the Non- 
co-operation policy, still waves aloft the tattered banner 
of civil disobedience and rampant obstruction. The 
Independent Congress Party, remaining nominally 
within the Indian National Congress, has declared 
resolutely for the working of the Reforms ; the Respon- 
sivists, who preserve the political tradition of the Bombay 
Deccan, give a qualified adhesion. The National Party, 
preserving the ideals of the founders of the Congress, is 
resolute for constitutionalism. Outside these larger 
bodies communalism is rampant. The Mohammedans 
and the Non-Brahmins stand for the constitution, to be 
worked for the furtherance of their political objectives ; 
but they are so sharply divided amongst themselves that 
no clear political creed emerges. 

Yet amid this welter it is possible to discern a governing 
principle —a great reaction toward an ordered constitu- 
tional development. Non-co-operation was an emotion 
quite outside the charter of 1919; as an emotion it has 
burnt itself out ; as a political creed it has demonstrated 
its barrenness. None believes in it or in the logical 
corollary, mass civil disobedience, and least of all the 
hominal leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru. There is not 
an intelligent politician in India who is not at heart con- 
vinced that the interests of the land can be far better 
served by working the constitution for all it is worth 
than by sulking in his tent. With this dawn of political 
reason there has gone a marked decline of racialism. The 
animosities which marred the Non-co-operation move- 
ment, despite Mr. Ghandi’s admonitions to love, have 
disappeared ; there is little or no hostility to the Govern- 
ment as such, nor to Britons in themselves. The great 
welcome accerded to Lord Irwin during his tour in the 
recently disturbed Punjab and to Governors and officials 
everywhere is symptomatic of this healthy change. All 


classes realize that the British Government in Tndia 
stands for a progressive and stabilizing force which none 
other can now provide. There is a strong tendency to 
send to the Legislatures the best men, regardless of the 
political flags they fly. There is the further inclination 
to concentrate on provincial issues, which is wise, for it 
is in the Provinces of a huge country like India that the 
real administrative work is done. None can farecast 
with any accuracy the result of the elections, yet it does 
not need the valour of ignorance to assume that whatever 
the result the legislatures will be manned for the most 
part by constitutionalists, working within the Act of 1919 
for the better government of India. 

All this is to the good ; but those who try to take long 
views discern disquieting features. Great Britain must 
never forget that she stands committed to a definite 
policv—“ the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realization of 
responsible government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire.” Indian politics have to be studied 
not only for their effect on the governance of India, but 
for their reactions on the fulfilment of this pledge. If we 
examine the situation in this light the outlook is less 
encouraging. An essential to responsible government is 
the existence of strong disciplined political parties, capable 
in the final stage of assuming the duties of government. 
Here India is moving backwards; parties and political 
leaders are multiplying, without discipline and without 
cohesion. It is ground for criticism of the present system 
that it has not led, and is not leading, to real responsibility, 
either in the Central Legislature, or in the Provinces. 
Communalism has grown to a degree which is a national 
menace. A_ distinguished Indian nationalist recently 
declared that on a journey from Bengal to Lahore ‘he 
found nothing but Moslem distrust of Hindu good faith. 
These are the growing pains of democracy. 

Organized parties do not, in an autocratic and caste- 
ridden country, spring up complete in a night. 
Communalism is an inevitabie, if evil, phase in the transfer 
of authority from British to Indian hands; minorities 
will stake out claims. The bold and liberal step taken 
in 1919 has this justification ; constitutionalism has won 
its way through the storms of Non-co-operation, the 
Khilafat agitation and severe financial stringency to an 
almost universal co-operative programme to-day. It 
has other gales to weather—the impatience of idealists, 
the canker of communalism ; but a straight course may he 
steered with courage and charity at the helm. The 
political barometer is set to fairer weather and may 
remain high if we keep our gaze steadfastly on the declared 
goal of our policy. 
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Public Schools and Social Service 


(The Head-Master of Stowe continues the discussion 
begun last week by Dr. Norwood.) 


HAT Dr. Norwood says of the growing rift within 

our population is of very great interest, and 

cannot, I think, be contradicted. But his article provokes 

some further reflections, as of course it was intended 
to do. 

The differences in material comfort between the poor 
and the well-to-do are perhaps no greater now than they 
were in Victorian times, but they are much more resented 
by the poor. Offensive resentment on the one side 
provokes defensive resentment on the other, and there is 
more bitterness now than there used to be, though no 
more cause for bitterness. Dr. Norwood puts part of 
the blame upon our educational arrangements. He 
claims that the isolation of the young men of one class 
in their own expensive and exclusive schools artificially 
prevents them from growing up with a knowledge and 
understanding of the other classes. This, I think, is the 
chief point raised by Dr. Norwood, and it is evidently one 
of great importance. 

There is no doubt that the young men of the upper 
class are educated quite apart from the young men of the 
other classes. But it is worth considering whether their 
ignorance would not be just as profound even if they were 
not. Are their mothers and sisters (such of them as have 
not been to boarding-schools themselves) conspicuously 
more well-informed and liberal-minded than they were ? 
Have they more understanding of the wage-earning class 
and more sympathy for it? I wonder. Surely the 
trouble begins at home and the schools only reflect the 
families. If the boys did not go to school at all they 
would not meet members of the wage-earning classes 
any more than they do now. The trouble, I think, is 
national, not educational, and the Schools do not make 
things worse than they would otherwise have been. 
Sometimes indeed they make things better. Many a boy 
comes into contact at school with ideas which he would 
never have met at home, and though the Public Schools 
do less good than they should, Iam sure that they do not 
automatically do harm by being what they are. 

For if they ceased to be what they are, what could they 
become? Dr. Norwood clearly does not wish them 
fundamentally changed, but many people do, and if 
they are as fatal a barrier to national unity as Dr. Norwood 
suggests, the claim for their profound modification might 
be difficult to resist. But in what way could they be 
modified ? They might give up being socially exclusive 
and allow themselves to be made a part of the State 
system of secondary education, becoming like the French 
Lycées in that respect. There would then be no barriers 
before their doors except economic barriers. The result 
would no doubt be in England as in France that a great 
many social distinctions would be obliterated or obscured. 
But they would only be the social distinctions which 
divide the different grades of the possessing class, and 
those are not in any serious sense important. The distine- 
tion which really matters and is really dangerous is the 
one which severs the wage-earning class as a whole from 
the capital-holding class as a whole. That distinction 
exists in France as elsewhere, in spite of the Lycées. It 
will exist in every country until secondary education is 
provided for all that class which, however recruited, lives 
by the labour of its hands. You may make a Public 
School as little exclusive as the humblest Grammar 
School, but it will still not include the class whose inclusion 


really matters. All you will do is to admit to it the lower 
grades of the possessing classes. The result will be a social 
one and not a political one, and the main problem will 
still remain untouched. 

What is more, the social result—the swamping of the 
few exclusive Public Schools by the grades which come 
next below the Public School grade—will in some way 
be extremely deplorable. The Public Schools are trustees 
for a certain tradition of behaviour, even for a certain 
tradition of manners and speech, and they must not let 
those traditions go. Mutual understanding between 
social grades, whose economic interests are the same, is 
not worth securing if valuable standards must be lowered 
in order to secure it. The duty of an aristocracy—I am 
not ashamed to use that dangerous word—is to sect a 
standard for others to aim at. Only the gravest possible 
reasons can justify any reform which would prevent it 
from doing that duty. 

My claim then would be that the segregation of which 
Dr. Norwood speaks is not the cause of the trouble—that 
the Public Schools do not by their mere existence perpe- 
tuate dangerous class distinctions. The distinctions which 
they do perpetuate seem to me the unimportant ones— 
those within the possessing class—and in perpetuating 
these they are only doing what in earlier days would 
have been considered the proper business of an aristocracy. 
The distinction which is of really grave importance is 
that between the possessing class and the wage-earning 
class, and I cannot believe that educational reform 
undertaken from the social side can have any considerable 
effect upon that. 

Then is nothing to be done at all? Are the Public 
Schools above criticism from the social point of view ? 
Clearly they are not. They are guilty of an almost com- 
plete failure to educate their boys for the leadership of 
the nation. The chance of that leadership is by the very 
nature of our economic system offered first to men whe 
have been able to wait for and pay for a liberal education, 
that is to say to the men who come from the Public 
Schools and the best of the State-aided secondary schools. 
Yet far too many of such men are quite ienorant of the 
country’s needs and of their own opportunity. Dr. 
Norwood would wish them to cure their ignorance by 
closer personal contact with other classes than their own. 
If that could be achieved, a great part of our present 
discontents would certainly vanish. But the economic 
conditions of the time seem to me to make it more and 
more diflicult to achieve contact between the classes on 
anything like a large enough scale to be effective. Clearly 
we must go on trying to achieve it, but we must not build 
our hopes of a new world upon our efforts in that direction. 
Another line of approach seems to be more promising. 
Ignorance may be intellectual as well as spiritual. Every- 
thing possible must be done on the spiritual side, but 
everything possible must also be done on the intellectual 
side. And it is on that side that most is possible. 

The proper remedy for ignorance is instruction, and 
instruction is after all the business of schoolmasters. I 
believe that we ought to be arranging for the extension 
of the syllabuses on which “ Civics ” are now taught, for 
the introduction of definite courses for the older boys in 
elementary Economies, and for lectures and lessons of 
all kinds on such matters as the processes of industry, 
the methods of collective bargaining, the distribution 
of the national income, the conditions of land tenure, the 
principles of State insurance, the machinery of local 
government, and indeed everything connected with the 
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working of the country. Of course these subjects are 
more easily enumerated than taught, for suitable books 
are few and many of us are very ignorant ourselves. But 
those difficulties will be got over in time. Another trouble 
js that a great deal of the information which we may 
succeed in imparting will be forgotten before it can be 
used. This is inevitable, but the imparting of information 
js not the whole result (any more than it is the whole 
method) of good teaching. Information always evaporates 
more or less rapidly, but it leaves something behind it, if 
it. has been rightly acquired. If a man has learned a 
period of history thoroughly, he may forget most of the 
facts, but the facts will have helped to shape his mind, 
and in any case he will always be at home in the period if 
he visits it again later on. Information about England 
can never be wasted on Englishmen, and good teaching 
about England can give much more than information. 
It can give understanding. 

It is casy to say what schoolmasters ought to do, and 
it may be very difficult to do it. None the less, I am 
convinced that the Public Schools will never turn out 
the leaders and servants which the country needs if they 
do not make a deliberate effort to instruct and train their 
boys in the work that will be required of them. It is in 


this direction that (as I see it) most progress is to be 
looked for. Of course our attempts to establish personal 
contact and personal sympathy between our still diverging 
classes must go on. They are of priceless value to such 
Public School boys as they really touch, and the results 
which they achieve are in quality far superior to any 
produced by other means. But there is a danger that 
they may always remain on too small a scale. Clearly 
the two methods must support each other, but I think 
we are too apt to forget the possibilities of intellectual 
instruction in citizenship. After all it is what the boys do 
when they have left school that matters, and they are 
more likely to establish right contacts and undertake right 
duties when they are men if they leave school with some 
knowledge of public affairs and some interest in public 
problems than if they leave uninstructed and uninquiring 
and with nothing but a vague good will to help them. If 
the teaching of citizenship were given the place which it 
might easily occupy in the Public Schools, we should be 
able to ensure that no boy left his school without some 
understanding of his country’s needs and some ideas of 
how to meet them, and if we could ensure that, we should 
change the face of England in a generation. 


J. F. Roxpurcu. 


How to Make British Farming Pay 
IiI.—Wanted: A Bold Educational Policy 


A GRICULTURE is a humble little interloper in the 
£1 British educational system. The last report of 
the Intelligence Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
(for 1921-24; the reports are published at intervals of 
three years—a significant fact in itself) makes a brave 
show in reporting ‘‘ the steady growth of the system of 
agricultural education ” since the last report. But, alas! 
the growth is from the microscopic to the very little. 

It would be wicked to write anything which might be 
taken as a “crab” of the devoted work which a few 
enthusiasts are doing for agricultural education in England. 
A proof of that devotion came the other day when the 
Principal of an Agricultural College asked me (as the 
adviser of the Trustees of a semi-private fund) to help a 
splendid little plan of agricultural education. There 
was no public money available. It should have been, 
but the truth is that, compared with our population and 
the needs of our land, the amount devoted to agricultural 
education is negligible. Note two facts out of the report 
just mentioned: the total number of students attending 
agricultural courses 1921-22 was only 2,378: and “ for 
the first part of the period under review, Economy Com- 
mittees in a number of counties examined critically 
schemes of agricultural education with a view to pruning 
expenditure, and all suggestions for extension, however 
desirable on their merits, were deferred on financial 
grounds.” 

Tue “Sick Man” Was More GENEROUvS. 

In no other country that I know is the matter of 
agricultural education treated so parsimoniously. In 
1912 IT had a ces ial opportunity to look into what Turkey 
had done for agriculture in Bulgaria in the days when that 
territory was one of her provinces. The “ Sick Man’s ” 
record then would compare favourably with our’s in 
1926. In neighbouring Serbia I found that an essential 
part of every youth’s education, whether he was to be 
farmer, artisan, professional worker or civil servant, was to 
qualify in some form of agricultural education! Visiting 
Finland in 1925 I found that little country making 


agriculture part of the school programme at every stage, 
and using the “ Folk Schools ’’—where, during the 
winter months, young folk get board, lodging, education 
and amusement for a nominal fee—almost wholly for the 
education of the men in land culture, the women in domes- 
tie science. 

Tue Dominions’ EXAMp.e. 


Our Dominions, without exception, do far more for 
agricultural education than the Home Country. In 
Australia agricultural education begins with the pupils 
in the primary schools, where teachers impart the elements 
of agriculture. All schools are encouraged to have gardens 
for practical education in horticultural and agricultural 
work, the Government providing seeds and, where 
necessary, irrigation plant. Elementary schools, for 
the teaching of agriculture alone, are established in the 
Teachers and scholars in 
for 


suburbs of the biggest cities. 
all schools are encouraged to enrol 
schools during holidays to acquire first-hand knowledge 
of farming. After taking care that the child should have 
an early opportunity to learn a filial duty to Mother Earth, 
a typical Australian State provides a linked system of 
agricultural colleges and farms. The 
* college ” is also an experimental farm, but it is organized 
on a more advanced basis than the farm, deals theorcti- 
cally with every branch of land industry, and practically 


rural camp 


experimental 


with most. 
PracticAL MEetTuops. 


Throughout, the education is strictly practical. Pupils 
carry on the whole work of the farms, and the system is 
designed to encourage personal pride. Pupil Smith, 
for example, has the curing of some bacon ; and Smith's 
bacon is branded as Smith’s, and is announced as Smith’s 
at the College breakfast-table, and can be compared with 
Jones’ bacon which was eaten last week. Smith learns 
thus to associate with bacon-curing some of the joy in, 
and fear of, criticism that a poet knows. The same 
method is applied to the making of butter and jam and 
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horseshoes, and everything else with which a personal 
pride can be identified. 

The cost of this agricultural education is very small ; 
fees range at about £30 a year. At an average estimate 
the agricultural colleges call for a £ for £ State subsidy 
to make their budgets balance. The chief part of their 
revenue comes not from the scholars’ fees but from 
the sale of the produce grown. 


Monety Nor Wastep on Epvucation. 


Great Britain needs a bold, generous policy of agricultural 
education based on the assumption that national policy 
must shortly provide for 560,000 more families on the land 


if we are to hold our position in the world: and that when 
the demand comes for agricultural workers of all grades 
it needs to be met by a supply of trained men. Even 
if national policy fails—I do not think it will fail— 
not a penny of an amount equal to that spent on the recent 
futile coal subsidy would be wasted if it were used 
wisely on agricultural education; the young men and 
young women would be helped by it to useful careers 
in the Overseas Empire. 

Let me give in barest outline a British agricultural 
educational policy :— 

1. Practical teaching of the culture of the land to 
be made an integral part of all elementary education, 
even though there be some sacrifice of “‘ the three R’s ”’ 
and even though an acre or so of garden plot for cach 
school—as near to its threshold as possible—means 
expense. Every child leaving school should be edu- 
‘ationally equipped as a potential allotment holder. 

2. Ample provision in every part of the Kingdom 
of elementary training farms (somewhat on the lines of 
those which the Ministry of Labour has set up for training 
migrants). These, for economy sake, should be so 
situated, where practicable, that the labour of the pupils 
ean be used in part for some useful work of swamp or other 
land and they should aim at nothing 
more than the beginning of training pupils as agricultural 
labourers. For the unemployed lad or young unmarried 
man with no trade, they would be made the alternative 
to the dole. Conditions: Good shelter, food, 
an allowance for clothing and pocket-money. Well- 
managed they would be as cheap as “ relief” and would 
train up citizens, not “ unemployables.” 

3. Generous provision of agricultural schools where 
large numbers of pupils could obtain for very moderate 


reclamation ; 


gor vd 


fees— not exceeding £30 a year for board, lodging and 
tuition—an education sufficient to make them reasonably 


skilled workers in some branch of agriculture. Such 


es 


colleges should be managed so as to meet a large pro- 
portion of their cost by the sale of products; should 
cover all branches of land work and should not forget that 
several types of that work are suitable for women. Good 
models for them can be found in Canada, Australia ang 
New Zealand. They should cover (not, of course, all in 
one school) grain, roots, meat, dairy-produce, poultry, 
fruit, flowers, bees, &c. ; and industries directly connected 
with the land such as jam-making and basket-making, 

4. Unstinted encouragement of a system of agricultural 
apprenticeship, under which farmers would take over 
school lads as apprentices. “ 

5. Liberal extension of the existing very good agricul. 
tural colleges, such as Wye, with provision for reducing 
the fees. These should be designed for the training 
of the farmer rather than the farm worker, for the man 
who will inherit his father’s farm or be a tenant farmer; 
and aim to attract the boys from the Public and secondary 
schools. 

6. More research institutes, with staffs of travelling 
lecturers and demonstrators, taking no pupils except 
such as were seeking an “* honours course.” 

7. An agricultural research and _ statistical institute, 
co-ordinating all research work in curative medicine for 
stock and plants, in analyses of soils, in observation 
of world-crop conditions, in the investigation of promising 
new crops and varieties of crops, and in meteorological 
observations. 

That is, in every item, a prudent programme, and a 
necessary programme. One of the great lacks of British 
agriculture is of skilled labour and skilled directors of 
labour. The lack is less noticeable in the North than 
in the South. (I have a case noted of a Scottish farmer 
coming to a southern farm and getting apparently as good 
results with his own labour and that of four hired 
men as were before obtained with twelve hired men.) 
But, compared with Canada or Australia, the British 
labour standard is poor. The British type of agricultural 
labourer is good and likeable ; his farmer employer's also. 
But rarely does one see skilful, efficient team work in 
agriculture. It is not the fault of farmers and workers. 
They have been engaged for half a century in an industry 
which has been largely living on the alms of the Iandlords. 
But the land must be made to pay, and one of the first 
necessities is an army of workers keen and _ skilled in 
every grade. Frank Fox, 


(Sir Frank Fox's next article will deal with Cheap 
Agricultural Credit.) 


The Week in Parliament 


Naas House of Commons, since its reassembly last 

week, has been unexpectedly and devastatingly 
dull. The Electricity Bill is finished with at long last, 
and it will not be our fault if we hear of it again. Respon- 
sibility now weighs heavily upon the House of Lords. 
If they compel a recalcitrant and exhausted Lower 
House not only to peruse once more the endless series. of 
wholly unintelligible clauses embodied in this Bill, but a 
further series of equally unintelligible amendments and, 
worst of all, to listen again to Sir Joseph Nall and Mr. 
George Balfour, their chances of obtaining increased 
powers in the lifetime of the present Parliament. will 


be remote. 

It is impossible not to admire the determination with 
which the half-dozen fanatical opponents of the electricity 
scheme have talked during the last six months. 


For 


sheer purposeless. obstruction their performance is 
probably unexampled since the War, but it is none the 
less admirable for that. At a time 
Parliamentary opposition has sunk to an almost unbe- 
lievably low level, it is comforting to know that in 
competent hands it can still be practised with effect. 
It was a bad tactical errer to aceuse Sir Douglas Hogg 


when the art of 


of discourtesy, because, when roused, he gives more 
than he gets, and did so last Friday, to the obvious discom 
fiture of the “ die-hards.” Colonel Moore-Brabazon 
emerges from a severe Parliamentary test with a high 
reputation enhanced. 

The Broadcasting debate, which had been weil adver- 
tised, produced nothing of interest or amusement, but 
the discussion on the relief of unemployment produced 
one or two speeches of value, notably those of Miss Susan 
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Lawrence and Captain Macmillan, both of whom begged 
the Government occasionally to consider the producer 
instead of the “ rentier,” and to do something to redress 
the balance between national and local taxation, and 
relieve the burdens which industry alone is now called 
upon to bear. Mr, Maxton proved to us that in hospital 
he has lost nothing of his art. The warmth of his recep- 
tion in all parts of the House after his long absence and 
serious illness has encouraged those who do not yet 
regard politics as war. 

But, truth to tell, the thoughts of most members are 
centred, not on the House of Commons, but on the 
industrial areas. The mine-owners have now crossed the 
Hindenburg line, and the men are in full retreat along the 
whole front, defeated. 

In a few days Mr. Cook’s abdication will have been 
accomplished in fact if not in name, and an armistice 
will have been signed. However unfortunate this result 
may be, it was almost certainly inevitable. Mr. Churchill, 
with uneasy recollections of 1918 and that other victory 


The Problem 
IV.—Ways 


MUHE fundamental! cause of small families among the 
* black-coated ” The cost 
of living has risen enormously ; salaries have not been 


classes is economic. 
increased in the same proportion ; and at the same time 
a fresh standard of life has brought with it new and 
costlier requirements. 

Twenty years ago, a young married man, in one of the 
professions, earning £800 a year, was comparatively 
well-to-do. He suburban 
house, with a fair garden and possibly a tennis lawn, for 
a total, including rates, of £100a year. Income Tax came 
to about £40. His domestic staff, the usual cook, house- 
maid and untrained nurse girl, or the more skilled cook- 
general and trained nurse, were paid about £60 a vear. 
Food was cheap, milk 4d. a quart, coal 26s. a ton, New 
Zealand lamb 63d. a Ib., and other things in proportion. 
When the children reached school age, expenses, it is true, 
rose and the margin between income and outlay was very 
narrow. But usually it had been possible to save some- 
thing ahead for this time. Ends could be made to meet. 
His neighbour, living down the side street, went more 
modestly on between £350 and £500 a year. But even 
* season ” to town, to 


could rent a semi-detached 


‘ 


he contrived to have his first-class 
keep up his library subscription and to take his month’s 
summer holiday at the seaside. 

To-day the outlook for these classes has entirely 
changed and family life is a matter of severe economy and 
anxiety. The successor of the man who was earning 
£350 then is possibly earning £450 to-day, and the 
successor of the £800 man is possibly receiving £1,000, 
These are exceptionally fortunate. The average is far 
lower. But the house that could then be rented for £60 a 
year now costs fully £100, when it is to be had, and houses 
to let are few. You must buy, and at “ times” prices, 
Which are artificially and extravagantly high. 
earning £1,000 a year with a family of three young children 
pays to-day an Income Tax of over £106. 
Which then were about 7s. in the £, are now nearly 
12s. With the increase 
the total rates on the same house are usually more than 
doubled. Season tickets, a necessity for the suburban 
dweller, cost 50 per cent. more. Servants’ wages are more 


‘ 


The man 
Local rates, 


of assessments, this means that 


which “ proved only less ruinous to the victor than to the 
vanquished,” has struggled sincerely, if fitfully, fora 
negotiated peace. In vain. The forces were against 
him, and those forces included an overwhelming weight 
of outside public opinion. His reward is that of all 
Ministers, his is the only name that can be mentioned in 
a mining district to-day with impunity to the speaker. 
Now we can only await the aftermath with mingled 
apprehension It is clear that something in 
the nature of a trade boom is impending. It is equally 
clear that many miners in every district outside Notts, 
Derby and Lanes are going back to work bruised, sore, 
and filled with a kind of dull resentment. Much will 
depend upon the attitude of the owners during the next 
few months. Is it asking too much of them to beg them 
not to repeat the follies of Versailles? They will 
smash the Federation and beat the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They can afford to be generous. 


and hope. 


New MemBer, 


of the Family 


and Means 


than twice as much. 
has 


Many housewives would add that 
halved. The 
suburban cook then reccived about €26 a year ; 
maid £18 and the nurse girl £18-£20. To-day the cook 
expects £40, the maid £36 and the nurse the same. House- 
hold expenses generally, food, repairs, heating, light, 
average more than 60 per cent. higher. Many former 
Juxuries have Clubs are cut Charitable 
subscriptions disappear. 

Yet in some ways the modern family will have more. 
The child of to-day expects as a matter of course more 
juxury, more variety, more expensive toys and more 
pocket money than did his father. 
class man and his wife demand too, in some ways, more 
variety in life. 
cost of living has been the coming of the motor car. 
Twenty vears ago cars were the luxury of the few. To-day 
we are reaching a stage when the householder earning 
over £600 a year who has not a car will be regarded by 
However 


the service given been more than 


the general 


gone. down, 


The average middle 


The largest single factor in the increased 


his neighbours as hopelessly behind the times. 
cheaply the family motor car can be run, it 
a minimum initial expenditure of £150 and an annual 
outlay, including depreciation, of not £120. 
People who move in the chauffeur-driven regions of 
and lordly limousines, will smile at these 
Many keep their 
cars for this, but at the cost of much else. That the 
motor car health, happiness, and fresh 
joy in life to multitudes I do not deny, but it has also 
helped to intensify and embitter the financial problem of 


mcans 


less than 
* double-sixes ” 
figures as absurdly and impossibly low. 


has brought 


the middle-class home. 

There is yet another factor that looms in the imagina- 
How 
are they to afford to educate children, if they have them ? 
The price of education took a sharp rise in the carly years 
of the War. Includ- 


ing fees, extras, clothing and allowances, it costs 50 per 


tion of young married couples, most serious of all. 


This rise has been maintained since. 


cent. more to keep a boy in most Public Schools to-day 
than it did a generation ago. In many of the big day 
schools, the former annual fee of £30 is now £45. 

Many people to-day are trying an almost impossible 


task. The endeavour to maintain the ancient standard 
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with modern additions on the modern scale of incomes 
cannot be done without the closest economy, the utmost 


self-sacrifice and without abandoning the margin of 


safety that ought to exist in every domestic budget. 
One way of meeting the situation has been by sacri- 
ficing the individual home. The great ring of inner 
suburbs from Highgate in the north to Sydenham in the 
south was, a generation ago, a region of separate homes. 
To-day the houses, large and small, are being rapidly 
sub-divided into middle-class tenements, very often 
without any of the conveniences that the working-class 
tenements possess. Their kitchens are  makeshifts. 
The walls and floors are so thin that each family lives at 
the mercy of the noise of the others and there can be little 
genuine privacy. The most fantastic rents are often 


charged—fantastic, that is, considering the accommo- 
dation. For a five-roomed floor, some of the rooms little 


more than box-rooms, in one of the better suburbs, a rent, 
including rates, of from £140-£170 is often demanded. 
These places can be rented. Houses have to be bought. 

* We cannot afford a family ” is the frank admission of 
many young couples when pressed on this matter. As 
things are they cannot. To attempt to educate three or 
four children on a modern salary in the ancient way spells 
disaster. Is there no new way open ? 

I have had to live a great deal in America and in the 
Dominions. Here on incomes that, on the average, are 
not higher than ours—certainly not where purchasing 
power is coneerned—the “ black coated ” family has an 
infinitely better time. What is the seeret? It is, I 
believe, threefold. 

1. Own your own home. 

2. Do most of your own work. 

3. Use the State provided facilities for education. 

1. “ Own your own home.” This I may be told is a 
counsel of perfection. It is nothing of the kind. In no 
country in the world is it easier for people to own their 
own home than in England to-day. We are apt to blame 
our Government for all that is wrong with us. Here the 
Government has provided facilities for us. Any person 
intending to build a house not more than £1,500 in value 
can go to the local authority—the County Council or 
Borough Council—and on the plans being approved can 
obtain an advance of up to ninety per cent. of the cost. 
The fees for completing the transaction are low, and 
the official surveyors see that the house will be worth 
the money or they will not recommend the advance. 
This ninety per cent. is repaid with low interest, over a 
number of years. “ charity ” about this and 
no bonus is given as for smaller working-class houses. 
All that is done is that the State uses its facilities for 
borrowing money on your behalf. A family can have 
their own home, planned as they wish, carrying out their 
own ideas, at less cost than they pay the landlord for rent. 
For £1,500 it is quite possible to build a decent dwelling 
even at the present high costs of house construction, 
The house is the foundation of the home and of the 
family. 

2. “Do your own work.” Already a start has been 
made here. The people who kept three servants before 
the War keep one now. (I am not talking, of course, 
of War profiteers.) The wife has to do far more in actual 
work than she dreamed of then, and she is all the better 
for it. But the tradition still lingers that there is some- 
thing lowering in helping about the house, that it is 
splendid for the master man to get exercise over an 
afternoon at golf, but shameful for him to exercise his 
muscles bringing up the coal. In parts of Western 
America that I know, this tradition has gone by the 
board, from sheer necessity. Where an incompetent 


There is no 


——_—_______ 





Oriental asks $120 a month (£300 a year) as a house man; 
even people who keep their car and keep their horses 
find it necessary to “ fall to” themselves. Boys in Wester 
families are brought up to take it as a matter of course 
that they should help with the 
expects that the British middle classes are going to do 
away with servants altogether and do everything them. 
selves. Every household that can will keep a servant or 
get a part-day maid to clean the boots, wash up and do 
the mere drudgery. But the people are beginning to 
discover once more—our grandparents knew it—that al] 
must help. 

This post-War tendency is already having one marked 
effect. We are witnessing to-day a very great increase 
in the use of labour saving appliances for the home. At 
lest half of the old domestic slavery was unnecessary, 
The use of gas stoves for heating and cooking, automatic 
cleaning, the laequering of brass work, and simplifying 
furniture have transformed many homes. Electric 
vacuum sweepers are robbing the most toilsome of all 
domestic tasks of its terrors. The homes of to-morrow 
will have central heating, vacuum cleaning, hard wood 
floors, and cellulose covered woodwork, which you can 
neither chip nor scratch. We will come to look back 
on the middle-class tenements and houses of to-day as 
impossible and incredible horrors. This is not merely a 
dream. It is already coming true. 

But what of the cost of education ? Let me leave this 
matter for my next article. Several head-masters of 
Public Schools have kindly given me help in learning the 
facts about the real cost of education for sons of the 


“chores.” No one 


professional classes to-day and the possible modifications 
for to-morrow. 
F. A. Mackenzig, 


Gambling in Cross-Words 


SUNDAY newspaper lately advertised that its 

readers might win £8,000 by solving Cross-Word 
Puzzles. The back page of the paper was entirely filled 
by what [ shall call “ commercial” cross-word com- 
petitions to distinguish them from the competitions 
conducted by newspapers themselves, most of which 
are agreeable and ingenious entertainments and entirely 
free from objection. Many persons, indeed, assure me 
that the Cross-Word Puzzle published in the Observer 
and invented by a gentleman with the appropriate 
pseudonym of *' 
final test of ability among solvers. 
defeat ** Torquemada ™ is spoken of by his friends almost 
with the awe and reverence usually reserved for Mr. 
Jack Hobbs or Mile. Lenglen. I have myself heard a 
lady publicly and proudly assert that she had nearly 
She humiliated me who 
have never come anywhere near to solving one. 

The majority of the Cross-Word Competitions con- 
ducted by newspapers themselves are excellent and 
laudable. They are genuine tests of skill and knowledge 
and they provide people with an entertainment which 
‘an be enjoyed almost anywhere, either in solitude or 
in company. I doubt if there is much in the claim that 
they improve a person’s vocabulary: the number of 
occasions on which one desires or needs to mention Ate, 
the goddess of Hate, or one of the minor prophets of 
the Old Testament, cannot be great, nor do I discover 
a tendency in myself to refer to an island as an “* eyot,” 
or to speak of an eagle as an “ erne.”’ I still spell “ Noah” 
as I have just written it: I shall never get into the 


Torquemada,” is considered to be the 
A person who can 


solved an Observer cross-word. 
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habit of spelling it “* Noe.” I doubt if any man will 
ever have the audacity to call his wife his “ mulick.” 
But as a method of passing dull times away, the Cross- 
Word cannot easily be rivalled. It has now been popular 
for two or three 
js diminishing in favour. 


years, and there are no signs that it 
On the contrary, its popularity 
is extending and increasing. Railway journeys which 
formerly were full of boring intervals are now relieved 
of their tedium by it. 

that the commercial 


be exploited, 


It was, I inevitable 
possibilities of the 
but I doubt if anyone ever tinagined that they could or 


Cross- 


suppose, 
eross-word should 
would be exploit d to the extent they have been. 
have profitable 
enterprise to certain speculators ; and the compctitions 
promoted by these persons make the least possible 
demand on the ability and knowledge and skill of those 
who take part in them. They are gambles. In most 
of them, clues or guides that seem difficult to follow are 
actually solved for the competitors by the promoters 
of the competition. Either the letters are printed in the 
square or the guide is given as “ HORSE (actual).”’ 
These “ words ” are gencrally not words at all, but mere 
combinations of letters, such as “ J.I.N.X.Z. (actual) ”’ ; 
for the inventor of the competition does not waste any 


word competitions become a_ highly 


of his time in displaying ingenuity except in one respect ; 
the discovery of “ alternatives.” In each of the puzzles 
there will be about four 
end the inventor of the puzzle makes 
it impossible for th a particular 
surrounds the initial letter of the word 
or even the two * blind ” 
Winning the prize, sometimes a substantial one, thus 
A competitor seriously 


** ouides ” which can be solved 
by sever il words : 
solver to “ prove ” 
solution beeause he 
letters with 


first squares. 


hecomes a matter of chance. 
attempting to win the prize may send in a large number 
of coupons, each accompanied by a postal order for 
sixpenee or a shilling, and then fail to get all the answers 
correct ; and since one of the conditions of the competition 
is that there shall be no disputation, the competitors are 
debarred from claiming that the/r solutions are as good 
as the promoters’, and that, therefore, they are entitled 
to a share of the swag. 

It happens that I have some direct knowledge of these 
competitions, received from one of the organizers of one 
of them. This 
by three men, each of whom contributed a 
pounds towards the capital of the company. 
ments were inserted in popular Sunday papers, and a 
staff of girl-clerks was engaged to deal with the entries 
and the On the Monday after the first 
advertisements replies were received, 
and the hearts of the promoters heavily sank. They had 
one picture paper 


was promoted 
thousand 
Advertise- 


particular competition 


postal orders. 


appeared, ten 


spent large sums on advertisements 
charges £250 for each insertion of a eross-word puzzle 
and their first receipts 
a hundréd 
thousand 


engaged a staff and rented offices 
On Tuesday, 

Wednesday, a 
On Thursday, they were delivered in a mail-van, and the 


were five shillings ! coupons 


were received. On arrived, 
postal orders had to be taken to the bank in portmanteaus. 
Three months after the competition was started, each 
of the promoters had made a clear profit of £100 per week ! 
The cost of advertisements alone was over £2,000 per 
week, and a staff of thirty-five girls was employed in 
sorting the That is the history of only one of 
the syndicates now engaged in this business. It is 
suilicient to show what a hold this particular form of 
gambling has got upon the enormous public which is 
how engaged in trying to get something for nothing, or 
very much for very little. 


coupons ! 


St. Joun ERvINe. 


The Friendly Deer 


ee that, once again, the Rocky Mountains of Canada 

are some five thousand miles away from me, I 
find that it is not their pounding avalanches, their thun- 
derous creeks, that I most often recall, nor the black- 
hearted forests in the valleys there, nor the blinding- 
I think most often of the deer that 
were so friendly wherever we camped. 


white of the peaks, 


In a place so alicn and estranged from man, their 
There were other 
But only onee 


friendliness was emphasized for me. 
animals, of course. Bears, for instance. 
did I expericnce any real rencontre with a bear, and then 
but for a moment. I sat by a tiny mountain-stream, 
reading, the sun caressingly warm on face and hands and 
bared chest. I looked up; and there, at my fect, a 
young bear stood drinking. He I should 
Small, black, glossy. After a 
while he paused and lifted his head : his small beady eyes 
I hardly breathed. 
Though I could have touched him with my hands, clearly 
The full noon had taken his sight 


away; or my scent was blowing in a contrary direction, 


was, guess, 


in his seeond spring. 
straight at me. 


seemed to stare 


he did not see me. 
watched him: staring, drinking, 
But I had no protection and I 
wondered, cub so near, whether mother-bear might not 
I called. 


some creature new to him, and gallumphed quictly 


minutes I 
licking, lounging. 


For some 


be near, too. Ile studied me a moment, as 
away. 

Then there were the shaggy mountain sheep, and the 
whiskey-jack that, soon as ever we pitched the teepee, 
would coine whistling round: scavenger, alarum, and 
And 
birds that hung poised above the heads of flowers. 
these 
friendliness of the 


playmate all in one. there were the humming 


was friendly with the 


creatures 
deer. At. the 


clearing there would be a rustle of 


But none of 
fringe of | the 
leaves; and then, 
one after one, the yearling does would come peeping and 
prying. On the first day in camp, they would wait until 
we were all safely out of the way, abed; and then all 
night we would hear them, pitter-pattering round, nosing 
for fragments of food. 

Indeed, it was in the night that I saw my first deer. 
In the centre of the teepee 
The beds of spruce smelt 
Hearing 
were two 


Kveryone else was asleep. 
the last 
sweet in the night-air. 
a stir, I looked up; and there in the doorway 


ashes still glowed. 
It was full-moon outside. 


bright eyes framed in rings of black. 

They are tremendously curious, these gentlest and most 
graceful of all earth’s creatures. Where we were, in the 
Rocky Mountain Park, no shooting is allowed; and the 
deer, unused to the menace of the gun, seem only to 
regard men as creatures that have a habit of leaving all 
food about the place. They soon 
When 


the day began to cool, they would come scouting round ; 


sorts of succulent 


preferred our clearing to their own play-ground. 


and it was not long before they were at their pranks, 
almost in the midst of us, leaping, running, and playing 
like children. They would vault the fallen trees like 
puffs of thistledown, head playfully at each other, and 
turn in excited circles with their eyes gleaming. All 
except the bucks: they, lordly creatures, would stand 
watchfully by, keeping a stern look-out. So mildly 
tolerant they stood, as if to say, “* Well, I suppose it’s 
all right, but really they do seem extraordinarily flippant 
to-night ! ” 

I said their friendliness was emphasized for me, up in 
those virgin mountains. Was it, perhaps, that their 
playfulness did something to mitigate the unpeopled 
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wildness ? Here was no print of man, and my spirit was 
afraid in that loneliness. In Europe (in the Black 
Forest, for instance) you are never far from some trace of 
man: at the cress-ways a crucifix, in the core of the 
forest a chapel-of-ease. The spirit of man is at home, 
even in the most primitive of European forests ; for they 
hold the echoes still of saint and hermit-— St. Christopher 
here, and thcre St. Eustace envisioning the Cross. 

But the Rockies are pagan, always, everywhere. 
Save where the railway winds miraculously through 
them, curling in and out the snowy peaks, there is no 
life save that of the wilds, and never the slightest hint 
of a traditional past, built up through the ages, out of 
man’s hope and faith in his divinity. Therefore I 
shall remember, especially, one sight I had of those 
ghostly deer. Our camp that day was in the clearing 
of a valley. One way it looked up to a Pass, 
where the sun rose. I slept in the open, facing that Pass. 
With the first light of morning I woke : and there before 
me, on a golden cloth of rock-roses, stood a deer— between 
its antlers, not the Cross, but the fiery globe of the Sun! 

C. Henry WARREN, 


Crosby Hall 


URING the last seventeen years Crosby Hall has 
been somewhat scantily treated in most London 
guide-books. Ever since the City and London Associa- 
tion (with the enthusiastic support of the Spectator among 
other journals) saved London's only example of the 
mediaeval Gothic great house from the house-breakers, 
by moving it from Bishopsgate: to the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, the old Hall has been hidden behind a high wooden 
fencing. The problem that faced the City and London 
Association after the building had been re-erected in 
Chelsea was to find a worthy use for their protégé. It was 
not until four years ago, when a scheme was put forward to 
turn Crosby Hall into a Club House and Hall of Residence 
for University Women of all nations by the British Fede- 
ration of University Women that anything suitable was 
suggested. Since then the appeal for the Endowment 
Fund has met with such a splendid response that when, 
on last Wednesday, the Duchess of York visited Crosby 
Hall to unveil a tablet, the building presented a very 
different appearance from a few months ago. When 
once it is opened as a Clubhouse early in the New Year 
the Old Hall will be treated as a historical monument 
and will be open for public inspection at certain hours 
every day. 

Already the whole shell of the new residential wing, re- 
placing a portion of the building burnt down in the Fire 
of London, is finished and ready for occupation. Nine 
different countries (Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Holland, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia) 
are each furnishing one or more rooms, and the response 
from the Dominions has been magnificent, for Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and India have each raised the 
£1,000 necessary to endow a room. The United States 
has been particularly generous in endowing two rooms, 
while prominent Americans living in this country are 
undertaking the furnishing of about half a dozen rooms. 
The special appeal in connexion with the Duchess of 
York's visit has also resulted in a large sum being raised 
towards the completion of the £50,000 necessary for the 
scheme, over £40,000 of which has already been 


subscribed. 

Similar Clubhouses for Women Graduates have been 
opened in New York and Paris. Rome and Athens are to 
have them before long. Twenty-three countries now 
possess National Federations of University Women, 


i 


whose members will be able to use Crosby Hall or any of 
the other different Federations’ Halls as their Clubhouse 
according to whatever country they happen to be pur. 
suing their studies. Such meeting-places will certainly 
contribute greatly to good understanding and good wil] 
between nations. Sypit Vincent, 


Correspondence 


[A Lerrer From THE HaGvueE.] 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— After a summer full of sunny days, lasting up to the 
first week of October, winter has come suddenly, sending the 
thermometer down to freezing-point and killing our flowers, 
which otherwise might have quietly died * of their own sweet 
beauty,” as Shelley says. 

So the awnings have been taken away from the stoep of the 
“Witte Societeit ’ in town (the largest and most popular club 
at The Hague), and at its country club, known as “The 
Tent,” concerts are once more banished from the cool and 
shady garden and given indoors. 

* * * * 

There are an extraordinary number of large and thriving 
flower shops at The Hague, displaying magnificent specimens 
of Dutch, French and Belgian floriculture. I have nowhere 
seen so many lovely flowers as here, not even in Paris. The 
fruiterers and greengrocers are also very numerous, and 
their produce is cheap by comparison with prices prevailing in 
other parts of Europe. Then there are the dealers in antiques, 
especially blue china, of which the Dutch are very fond, and 
in old pictures and curios, carpets and silks. In the Noorde- 
inde, the fine street where the Queen’s palace is and where 
William the Silent and the Stadtholders dwelt before her, 
there are several such establishments, and I do not know of 
many better displays in any other capital. Next May and 
June there is to be an exhibition of old Persian art at the 
Municipal Museum. It is to be devoted chiefly to the art of 
the Mohammedan period up to and including the time of 
Shah Abbas the Great, and it will include carpets, pottery, 
bricks and tiles, metalwork, &c. 

* * * * 

The happy owners of shares in the various estate com- 
panies of the Dutch East Indies and tin mines are doing well, 
and the large influx of capital from there appears to make up 
for the still languishing state of industry, whilst it explains 
the marked success of all flotations on the Amsterdam Bourse, 
where the most recent venture, the Belgian seven per cent, 
loan, was a great success. 

* * * * 

The most conspicuous event of last week was Jonkheer yan 
Karnebeek’s long-expected speech in the Second Chamber, in 
defence of the Treaty with Belgium. This Treaty is to amend 
various clauses of the 1839 Treaty (another Treaty con- 
cluded in that yeer was poor Von Bethmann Hollweg’s “ scrap 
of paper”), and its fate is to be decided next week. The 
speech was delivered in the grand old style. Whilst Van 
Karnebeck’s tone—despite exaggerated and even abusive 
criticism in the Press-—-was calm and courteous. he rose to a 
great height of persuasive eloquence. Even his opponents 
acknowledged this, and it appears that the chances of the 
Treaty are much improved. The Prince de Ligne, the Belgian 
Minister, has gone on long leave to Lake Tanganyika, whilst 
Sir Charles and Lady Marling, whose charming hospitality 
used to be such a feature of Society at The Hague, are leaving 
us for good. Their place at Assendelft House will be occupied 
by Lord and Lady Granville, and so Copenhagen’s loss will be 
The Hague’s gain. Sir Charles, who was a patron of the 
Holland-England Society, took much interest in its activities. 
He presented a very fine collection of English classics to ‘he 
* Anglia Library ~ of Utrecht University, which will form a 
library such as no other learned institution in Holland pos- 
sesses. M. Colyn, ex-Minister of Finance, who has lived for 
several years in London, when he was connected with the 
* Royal Dutch,” has accepted the chair of the Holland- 
Kngland Society from January Ist, 1927, Professor Treub 
having retired owing to pressure of work.—I am. Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT AT The HaAGue. 

The Hague, November 6th, 1926, 
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The Theatre 


(* Tue WovuLp-BE GENTLEMAN,” ADAPTED BY F. 

prom Mouiére’s “Li Bourceois GeNTILnOMME,” AT THE 

Lyric, HAMMERSMITH.—" Harty a Loar,” by Nor. Scott, 
AT THE Comrpy.] 


ANSTEY 


ConsIDERED as a study of social climbing and diligent 
flunkeyism, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme is to-day (let us admit) 
archaic. The grotesque fepperies of M. Jourdain, his clothes 
and his tutors, his lackeys and his /endre for a delicate Marquise 
—it would ail be acceptable only as Joud farce, were it not that 
in M. Jourdain himself, for the first three acts out of five, 
Moliére drew from life a fine genial character, lovable in spite 
of his absurdities—-lovable mainly because of his intense 
delight in the new life, intellectual as well as social, which he 
deliciously imagines himself to be entering, as he lounges in 
his gaudy morning wrapper and awaits his new court clothes. 
The comic spirit presides over the awakening of M. Jourdain’s 
intelligence ; as we used to see when Constant Coquelin played 
the part. How he revelled in that celebrated scene of the 
vowels! Tlow he rejoiced, as a child ought to do, but never 
does, in the mouthing and breathing of those o’s and a’s and 
us! One felt that there was something profoundly respect- 
able, as well as pathetic, in M. Jourdain’s first grasp upon the 
wonders of abstract knowledge. This part of the play still 
lives. This part ought to be accentuated and made the most of. 

But not so, we say, do our would-he gentlemen now behave. 
Indeed, there is no would-be about it for them. They don’t 
vant to be anything but what they always were; only, to 
be that, with more display of their unimproved persons. 
M. Jourdain is too kind, too deferential, too teachable for 
the modern world. 

It may have been a consciousness of this social change, this 
degradation of a type, that made Mr. Nigel Playfair play the 
part, at the Lyric, Hammersmith, the other night, rather 
harshly, cynically, arrogantly, making of M. Jourdain the 
sort of bounder who needs a Rolls-Royce for the full aflirmation 
of his personality. This Jourdain would never have cultivated 
the graces! Madame Jourdain, too—her solid sense and firm 
resistance to his follies : were they not soured to 2 rather thin 
querulousness by the realism in Miss Sydney Fairbrother’s 
performance ? So it struck me. And the comedy thus 
reduced, partly by what I thought a misconception of these 
two parts. partly by the cutting or shortening of one or two of 
the earlier seenes— particularly of that one in which M. Jourdain 
confides his raptures over the discovery of vowels to his wife — 
partly, again, by the inevitable loss of Moliére’s rich prose, 
we were left with the customary Haimmersmith-Lyrical 
embroideries of song and dance: not Lulli’s music, this time, 
but some arranged and composed by Mr. Alfred Reynolds. 
And we had also a development, legitimate enough, of the 
ballet-element, provided by the unforiunaie 
Molicre as a divertissement for his tedious Louis—the great 
king whose sole* merit in our eyes is that he did at least like 
and encourage his play, writing valet de chambre. TI must not 
forget Mr. Norman Wilkinson's delightful scenery. Indeed, 
it all makes a charming spectacle, and we must not complain 
that Moliére is too fantastically * rebuilt ““—the word is Mr. 
Playfair's, on the programme—because Moliére himself left 
so much, as I said, that could be added or omitted at will. 
“Leave me my Jourdain,” he seems to say, “and you may 


* optional * 


do as you like with my songs and ballets and Turkish tom- 


fooleries, Muftis and mamamouchi.” Or these—of this 


optional element —Mr. Playfair makes a good deal: of M. 
Jourd in not so much : in fact, vers little. 
* * * * 
\ man can be forced to marry against his will, undoubtedly. 


" ; ; é aie 
But € imagine that the worst conceivable sort of victim 
for an act of matrimonial aggression would be a strong lazy 


man: a man, like the Michael Chailoner of //a/lf a Loaf, 
strong by reason of his laziness. 

- ‘ : . ; . 

Mich iel is one of those stage-artist ; who live in disordered 


and grimy studios, make haphazard cups of a coffee that 
a ; 7 ; 
tastes of petrol or furniture polish, and never know the time 
, Ia . s) ° 
of dav, because the day isn’t the day, but largely the night 
t 


to them: and they are caught having a light breakfast when 


they ought to be ready for luncheon. A measure of economy 
perhaps, this elimination of a meal, and Michael, being a 
stage-artist, is hard-up. Nevertheless, he jovially refuses to 
marry the very pretty daughter of an American millionaire. 

Is it because he objects to her papa, a captain of industry 
with a voice like a saw trying to cut through a stone? or 
to her weak-minded mamma ? or to herself—to her perpetu- 
ally gleaming smile, her moods of coyness or effrontery, 


her lopsided carriage, exasperating fidgetiness, and the self- 
conscious manner with which pearls of dreadfully “ refaned ” 
Kinglish drop from her rosy lips ? (All these traits are remorse- 
lessly indicated by Miss Phyllis Titmuss, already, after two 
parts, enskied almost as a star of the legitimate drama.) No, 
Michael doesn’t seem to object to the young lady or to her old 
people. It's marriage in itself, as an institution or habit, 
he dreads ; and with Mr. Dennis Eadie to utter his indolent 
opinions, we get, in the first two acts of Mr. Noel Scott's 
play, a series of very amusing scenes. Then, with a sudden 
twist towards sentimentality, we get what I found a rather 
duli and quite incredible last act—-Michael, now forcibly 
married, under false accusations of ungentlemanlike behaviour 
to the young lady and under threats (from papa) of beings 
drummed out of all the clubs to which he doesn’t belon; 
And, of course, Michael was far too slothful to care a ra 
whether he was or was not exposed as a “ cad,” because 
nobody who liked him-—-he was very much liked by an 
exquisite dark-haired person without a smile (Miss Hilda 
Moore)—would ever have called him by that name at the 
bidding of an American papa with a voice like a motor-bicycle 
refusing to start. Incredible! Michael would never have 
bothered. He would merely have fled (with the dark lady of 
the dirty studio) to Cornwall, till the storm had blown over. 
He would have painted seascapes, instead of portraits. But 
he had to be reformed. He had to become sentimental 
and dull, instead of indolent and amusing. So he is married, 
and falls in love after marriage, and we leave him ensconced 
with that gleaming smile, in the discreet darkness of a studio 
now tidied into the resemblance of a boudoir in Mayfair. Poor 
old Michael! Who would have believed it of him ? 
RicwarDdD JENNINGS. 
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Music 


[Diacniterr Batter: A Revivat.] 


I pare swear that the greater part of the audience at the 
Lyceum on Monday evening went with their tears already 
quivering upon their eye-lashes, so that they might shed 
them freely and readily as they sighed for the old days when 
* dancing was dancing, my dear, and not an effeminate 
game of football.” They were ready, when the curtain rose 
upon a revival of LE’ Aprés-midi Cun Faune, to awaken with 
melancholy the memory of Nijinsky’s dancing. and to condole 
with Woizikovsky for having to follow so great a master. 
But at the end they found themselves at a loss for words, 
even while they acclaimed with a herd-like enthusiasm : 
they could find no point of contact for comparative criticism. 
They had remembered the success of L’ Aprés-midi, but had 
forgotten the intangible substance of its form and content. 
For there is no other ballet so elusive as this. To say that 
it is a dream does not sufliciently account for its qualities, 
for its choreographic shape, for example. There ts nothing 
nebulous or vague about the movements of the faun and the 


nymph, They swoon not, neither do they lapse. And yet 
for all the sharp outline of their expression, they are less 
real than any of the creatures we encounter in dreams. ‘This 


is partly explained by the haze of sound which stands like a 


watery veil between us and them. An occasional tremor 
from the flute revives our immediate senses, but the veil 
not darkly, but strangely. 


never lifts, and through it we see 
The Children’s Tales and Les Biches brought us [ace to 


face with living dancers. Most exquisitely alive of these, 
in my own opinion, were Danilova (there is no more finished 
dancer in the present company) and Sayina. ‘There was 
a good deal of untidiness in Prince Igor, chiefly due to one 
of the principal male dancers, who, having been temporarily 


found the restrictions of ensemble 
Basi. MAINE, 


relegated to the ranks, 
irksome, 
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Art Exhibitions 


[Tue New Encutsn Arr CLius—Messrs. CoLNaGnis AND 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES.] 


Tue New English Art Club’s exhibition gives one the sensu- 
tion of meeting a number of intelligent people of like education, 
capable of wit and charm, varying greatly as individuals, but 
getting on well cnough together without striking any deep 
note of feeling or aspiration held in common. A great number 
of the smaller works engage one’s curiosity and hold one’s 
interest. The large ones are less satisfactory, some lack 
sufficient breath for the effort, and many are without the 
organization needed to tell at a proper distance. A remark- 
ably sure and vigorous painting is Professor Frederick Brown’s 
portrait of himself, which stands rather formidably among 
the works of so many Slade students. Mr. Wheatley’s large 
The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Kolbe hesitates uncomfortably 
between official and intimate portraiture. A single figure piece 
by Mr. W. L. Clause holds together well in design, and Miss 
Ruth Harmon’s cook in the drawing-room has a telling system 
of colour masses, but remains rather painty and poster-like in 
effect. A complete contrast is Mr. Lowinsky’s Dawn of 
Venus, ingeniously planned and remarkable in inscct-like 
delicacy of detail: its colour is cold and deathly. Mr. Francis 
Dodd’s Castile is a relentless illustration most truthfully 
observed, and at the opposite pole is an amusing picture, 
Father and Children, by Miss Lilian Whitehead, charmingly 
designed in flat tones recalling the daguerreotype, and drawn 
with refinement. 

Among the landscapes Mr. Wilson Steer’s Digging for 
Bait carries on with lovely purity of colour the enchantment 
of evanescent light and form which was Turner's discovery. 
There are brilliant impressionistic landscapes by Mr. Lucien 
Pissaro, Miss L. Pickard and Miss L. Fisher Prout. It is 
interesting to see a penchant for Peter Breughel among the 
young, an admirable master for revitalizing painting after 
the exhausting successes of abstract design, but the acuteness 
and profundity of his realism is far to seek and lies deeper 
than the comical. There is perhaps more of the Breughel 
spirit in Mr. Nichol’s Giant Slide than in the paintings 
Two water-colour drawings by Mr. John Nash have great 
beauty, by virtue of their shapeliness and concentration of 
feeling. Mr. D. S. MacColl’s water-colours reach a kind of 
perfection in deftness and choice : his ship in harbour sparkles 
with the gaiety of morning light, and his tiny Alsace is 
very large in effect. One can but mention generaliy the land- 
scapes by Sir Charles Holmes, Professor Rothenstein, Mr. 
Jowett, Mr. Gwynne-Jones and Mr. Cundall in an exhibition 
which gains by a lingering visit after some disappointment in 
the centre gallery. 

* * * 

At Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries Sir Charles Holmes is seen 
particularly well. His four water-colours downstairs have 
unusual spirit with their expected qualities of design, and 
The Eden near Lazonby, with its fine sky, is one of his most 
important and completely realized paintings. Mr. Algernon 
Newton's views of London, in a style reminiscent of eighteenth- 
century prints and painting, are becoming rather monotonous, 
while Mr. Cundall’s interest in contemporary life increases the 
interest of his work. Sir John Lavery, Mr. Gerald Keliy, Mr. 
Glyn Philpot and Mr. Gwynne-Jones are other exhibitors and 
Mr. Bomberg an unexpected one. Miss Hester Frood’s 
drawings should not be overlooked. 

* * * * 


At the Leicester Galleries are two shows of unusual interest. 
It is a rare thing to find pictures achieving so harmonious a 
decoration for a room as in Mr. Edward Wadsworth’s exhibi- 
tion. Mediterranean harbours and shipping are treated as the 
subject-matter for ingenious designs and arabesques without 
losing the character of their intricate detail. Schemes of pure 
and delicate colour are handled in tempera with unfailing 
technical excellence. 


Mr. Guevara's pictures of Chile show a more turbulent tem- 
perament. He is an adventurous colourist who can bring 
vivid yellows, reds, crimson, green and blue into a rich, shim- 
mering. unity. If his landscapes tend to vigorous illustration, 


<< 


a portrait of a boy and some interiors with figures have both 
design and character. A Quitenian Crucifix placed against 
white, blue and gold draperies in a fine composition has g 
hard, fierce intensity which is remarkable, and no doubt 
characterized by Spanish racial influences. 

HvuBertT WELLINGTON, 


The Cinema 


[“ Ben Hur” at THE Tivowij 


To say the least Ben Hur, the big spectacular film now at the 
Tivoli, is remarkable. There has never been a film to equal 
it in magnificence of setting. City walls, public buildings, 
private houses, columns and colonnades are all ten times 
larger than anything the world has ever seen. Every Roman 
legionary seems to be wearing a king’s ransom on his shoulders, 
“Spare no expense!” we seem to hear the tender-hearted 
Jewish business men of Hollywood saying. ‘‘ Spend money 
like water. The film must be artistic.” 

One must not be cynical about this picture. It is obvious 
that the producers were sincere. Like those other amiable 
business men, who buy old masters for their dining-rooms on 
the best advice they can get, and who would buy so much 
better ones if only their advisers were better, these film 
magnates have genuinely tried to give us a masterpiece. I 
am willing to believe that here, as happens not often, box- 
office returns were a secondary matter. The first demand was 
that the picture should be a great work of art. And the 
result is staggering. 

There is a real poetry of size and opulence in the film, 
Antioch looks like a city of giants in the morning of the world, 
The dismal pinnacles of rock among which the exiled lepers 
are moving haunt the imagination with their huge greyness. 
In the fight with the pirates, the immense galleys are crushed 
like cockle boats, and the water is black with the heads of 
drowning soldiers. At the chariot races we look at only one 
section of the amphitheatre, but still we see a crowd of fifty 
thousand souls receding to the sky. The chariots race like 
lightning : we almost feel that the horses are pulled round in 
mid-air as they take the corners of the track. They pound on 
for what seems hours, and the excitement of the audience in 
the Tivoli increases every moment. 

And yet, somehow, how inadequate are good intentions 
backed only by money! Interwoven with:this story of love 
and revenge is the life and crucifixion of the Messiah. It is a 
Jewish film: Jews are the heroes, the Romans are nothing 
but cruel and oppressive tyrants. No Jew that sees this film 
but must feel more amiably inclined towards the founder of 
Christianity ; there is nothing to touch his racial conscience. 
The Romans do all the dirty work, and even the crowd at the 
Trial, we are told in a sub-title, was composed of Greeks, 
Jews, Arabs, Egyptians, Romans. ... When Darkness 
comes over the earth it is the Roman Courts that are shattered 
by earthquake. Herod, the synagogues, and the high priests 
are unseen here. 

The Resurrection, even, is figurative. When the young 
Jewish hero, Ben Hur, is united to his mother and sister, he 
tells them “ He will live for ever in the hearts of men.” And 
the faith required of those whom Christ heals is not faith in 
Himself, but in the belief that they will get well again. All 
this is shallow and paltry, though the actual scenes from the 
Life of Christ are staged with a kind of painstaking and naif 
earnestness which in itself is touching. 

Ben Hur is, in fact, the queerest and most significant com- 
pound of good will, ingenuousness and lack of culture. We 
have Iras, the vamp, as much American as we could hope to 
see. Her lover addresses her as ** Egypt! Egypt!” The 
conventional heroine gives the air of only just having left off 
Charlestoning to don her historic robes. None of the acting 
is acting at all: it is mere participation in moving tableaux 
vivants, a sort of breather between the smashing spectacles which 
are the chief matter of the picture. Along with it all goes 
flower-flinging adventure, a conventional love-story, and, of 
course, the big and very thrilling chariot-race. And fitted 
into this is a revised, re-edited, pro-Semitic Gospel story. The 
American film-makers have excelled themselves. 

Iris Barry. 
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Country Life and Sport 


Ovrsipe one of the loveliest country houses I know, in a 
hamlet famous in literature, stands one of the biggest tulip 
trees in England. The girth of the bossy trunk is large and 
it almost rivals in he'ght the tall elms beyond it. So the 
grief was great when in the summer of 1925 it began to show 
symptoms of ill-health. Those of us who are fond of trees 
and love to watch “ the tricks of art that builders learned of 
trees,” are alert to observe any sign of weakness. We look 
at the leaves and their colour as we look on the complexion 
of our friends. The tulip tree was unquestionably, as they 
say, in failing health. The doctors were called in, a con- 
sultation was held; and of several remedies suggested it 
was at length decided—on the authority of a specialist from 
Oxford—to proceed to forcible feeding. Considerable, holes 
were dug at intervals in a circle round the tree and were 
filled with special tonic foods. Everyone was a little afraid 
that the malady of the old, the very old tulip tree, was age, 
the hardest of all maladies to cure; but if that diagnosis 
was true, the Oxford specialist is in possession of the elixir 
of youth. For the tree returned gorgeous foliage this summer. 
If it showed old age, it proclaimed “a green old age.” No 
sign of illness or any anaemia could be detected. The leaves 
came at the proper season and held their place till the green 
juices flowed back into the twigs against next spring and 
left the proper autumnal yellows. 


* * * * 


It would not have occurred to me to report the cure of 
this splendid tree if I had not received from the United 
States some quaint, but very persuasive, accounts of the new 
vogue of the tree surgeon and tree doctor. When President 
Roosevelt launched his campaign of “ conservation,’ which 
became the ** blessed word ” of the period, particular attention 
was drawn to trees, and an English immigrant, who had 
been a student of the subject, began to find a publie for his 
views on tree surgery. Since then a big business has grown 
up; and it is as common a practice in county estates and 
gardens—especially gardens—to call in the tree doctor as 
the human doctor. A good deal of the new art and craft is 
old: but a good deal is new, especially on the surgical side. 
Before coming to that it may be useful to record that in the 
purely medical department the method used for the rejuvena- 
tion of the old tulip tree is preferred before all others. The 
most active part of the root is that just underneath the 
tops of the branch canopy and if you can put the rootlets 
there in touch with an easily assimilated food and _ tonic, 
you may restore health and in the case of fruit trees (which 
answer very slowly to mulchings and surface manure) you 
may increase the supply of fruit. The only part of the business 
of the tree-doctors 
that is in any degree esoteric is the making-up of the patient's 
diet, which differs according to the nature of the soil. One 
prescription contains a number of ingredients : 
ammonia, phosphoric acid, potash, dried blood, ammonium 
sulphate. Probably the garden trees we are fondest of are 
apt to suffer most from mal-nutrition, and so to need the 
doctor most. They grow where we shave the grass close 
or make hard and trim paths. We do even good, of course, by 
removing competitors of the roots, but for various reasons 
including too perfect drainage, the roots are apt to be robbed 
of a good part of the food that would be restored by fallen 
leaves and other chance manure. 


and the business is now on a big scale 


great 


* * * x 


The methods of tree surgery now used by the Government and 
by municipal bodies both in the United States and in Canada 
is almost an exact imitation of the dentist’s art. The inci- 
pient hollow is sought out, if need be by the microscope ; 
when found, it is cleaned out till not an atom of caries is left ; 
then and not till then the cavity is filled up. The art, which 
is associated with the name of * The Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery,” perhaps owes something to deliberate imitation of 
the dentist ; and like the dentist the tree surgeons have been 
especially active in experimenting with the best material for 
filling the hollows. The victory seems to have been won, 


not by gutta-percha or even gold, but by Portland cement. 
It is no little satisfaction to know that if we have a favourite 
tree or two we can extend its age perhaps for a century by 
digging holes round it and fiiling up those in its own middle. 
If anyone particularly wishes to see how careful of these trees 
English county-house dwellers may be, let him walk among 
the huge antique oaks of Hetfield Park. Some of them are 
in splints and some look as if they might hobble towards you 
on their crutches. 
* * * x 

Tue PartrivGce’s Drier. 

All naturalists owe a debt to Dr. Collinge for his investi- 
gations into the food of birds. He has proved even the 
alleged criminals to be useful citizens. He is very scientific 
in his methods; but I venture to suggest a possible error 
in his conclusions. The latest subject of his careful autopsies 
is the partridge, which at the worst has very few economic 
enemies. No politician has accused it of devouring turnips, 
It is not a bad gardener, as undoubtedly the pheasant is, if 
only because of its peculiar fondness for anemone fulgens. 
It will cat them off as greedily as a hare or rabbit will shear 
carnations. I believe Dr. Collinge when he reports that the 
partridge is harmless, that his consumption even of grain is 
only 3.5 per cent., though it is certainly more where barley 
stubbles are plentiful. But any generalization about the 
proportion of animal food and vegetable food is quite vain 
unless it is made in respect of particular dates. It may be 
true of one period of the year (that when partridges are most 
easily killed) that 40.5 per cent. of the diet is animal ; but the 
partridge in winter (if my own investigations have any 
accuracy) lives almost wholly on the tips of green shoots, of 
grasses and weeds. ‘The diet of the January partridge is as 
different from the diet of the September-October partridge 
as the diet of the wren from the diet of the finch. 

* * * # 
Berksuire Hors. 

A little event at the Brewers’ Exhibition in London suggests 
that farmers in England are 
The silver medal for hops went not to Kent or Worcestershire, 
but to Berkshire, where an experiment in the growing of this 


much too shy of innovation. 


crop was made two or three vears ago. You would have been 
Jaughed to scorn if vou had said five years ago that hops could 
be grown well at Kingston-Bagpuize, where the land was 
slowly going out of all cultivation in any degree intensive. 
As in the neighbourhood of Wye. tew prizes for produce excite 
keener interest than those for hops and barley; and_ this 
surprising victory for Berkshire should be of some service 
in calling attention to the really wonderful enterprise in inten- 
sive farming carried out by Mr. Tanner on behalf of the late 
Member for the district. 
* * * © 

A WANDERING Parrot. 

A rather unusual experience of an “ aviculturist in the 
neighbourhood of Peterborough suggests that long periods of 
captivity spoils the natural instinct of birds. A tame parrot, 
often allowed comparative freedom out of doors, suddenly 
disappeared in recent stormy weather, and after a search of 
some two weeks was given up for lost. Late, but at last, news 
was received. The parrot had flown to a village rather more 
than three miles away and after avoiding a bombardment of 
several days by the stones of most of the local youths, des- 
cended to a chicken coop in a farmyard and allowed the 
farmer's wife to catch him. The bird was in poor condition 
and, one would think, would have quite certainly returned to 
its home if it had known the way, as any wild bird would 
have known it. The bird’s age is known to be not less than 
forty vears, so its vagrancy was not due to youth or 
inexperience. Like a good many parrots it has long been 
remarkable for its very fickle likes and dislikes, which depend 
not at all on long acquaintanceship. It has always, for 
example, been petulant and untrustworthy with its mistress 
in spite of a twenty years’ acquaintanceship. On the other 
hand, it took an immediate liking to the farmer's wife directly 


she approached it. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


A DEFENCE OF SIR MORELL MACKENZIE 
—A REPLY TO THE EX-KAISER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 


Sir,— Everyone who cares for the prestige of the English 
medical profession, and for the fame of those great men in the 
past who have made it what it is, are bound to take exception 
to, and express their indignation at, that portion of the closing 
chapters of the ex-Kaiser Memoirs, dealing with the * Tragedy 
of the Crown Prince,” which you publish in your issue of 
November 5th. 

Having had free access to the private papers of the late Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, also of his chief assistant, the late Mr. 
Mark Hovell, I am in the position emphatically to refute the 
scandalous and malicious charges levelled by the ex-Kaiser 
against this distinguished specialist, whose scientific attain- 
ments were so well known, and whose memory is still held in 
such high esteem, not only in this country, but throughout 
the world. 

It is obvious that the ex-Kaiser’s motive is to attempt to 
explain away the estrangement between himself and_ his 
mother, the Empress Frederick, which was entirely brought 
about by his own erratic and unfilial conduct, by trying to 
place the blame on Sir Morell Mackenzie's shoulders. The 
unkind way in which he treated her, though past history, will 
for ever remain a blot on his character, and is now apparently 
a disturbing spectre in the later years of his life. The accusa- 
tions made by the ex-Kaiser against Sir Morc!l Mackenzie, 
so obviously false, fall under two headings, viz., ** Specialists 
Called In.” and “ The Decisive Intervention of Sir Morell 
Mackenzic.” 

He does not deny the fact that Sir Morell Mackenzic, at 
that time acknowledged to be the greatest throat specialist 
in Europe, was called into consultation at the request and upon 
the advice of the German physicians, in view of their ** sus- 
picion ~ that the Crown Prince was suffering from cancer of 
the larynx, for which they had advised an operation, known 
as thyro-fissure, for the removal, not of the whole larynx, but 
of the diseased portion of the vocal cord. 

The ex-Kaiser expresses doubt as to whether Sir Morell 
Mackenzie “really pronounced his diagnosis in good faith,” 
charges him with * being out not only after money. but also 
after the English aristocracy,” and states that * the decisive 
proof is that, on the journey back to England after the death 
of my father, he admitted that his only reason for not diagnos- 
ing the disease as cancer was that the poor Crown Prince 
should not be declared incapable of assuming the Govern- 
ment!” 

Can anyone. in their sane senses, believe for one moment that 
there is a particle of truth in this scandalous allegation ? 
Why has the ex-Kaiser allowed thirty-eight years to elapse 
before making this accusation? Where is the decisive proof 
to which he refers ? I challenge him to produce any evidence 
whatever which can confirm his statement. 

As for the accusation that Sir Morell Mackenzie was “ not 
only out for money, but also after the English aristocracy,” 
does the ex-Kaiser for one moment suggest that any payment 
that Sir Morell received for his devoted and untiring services 
to the Crown Prince in any way compensated him for the 
monetary loss incurred by absence from his practice for so 
long a period 

It will be remembered that when Sir Morell Mackenzie 
arrived at Berlin to see the Crown Prince, the German doctors 
had got no further in their diagnosis than a “ suspicion ” 
(admitted by the ex-Kaiser), that his father might be suffering 
from cancer of the larynx, and the advice of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie had been sought for the purpose of clearing up the 
diagnosis. He considered that the German doctors had not 
sufliciently investigated the case, and further that their 
suspicions were not based on the acknowledged procedure 
of the day, é.¢., on microscopical evidence. It was apparent 
that only a rough guess had been made of the patient's 
disease. Although so uncertain of their diagnosis they had 


a 


the Editor 


made preparations for performing the operation of thyro. 
fissure, i.c., dividing the larynx in the middle line and removing 

. > 
the growth. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie advised that a portion of the growth 
should be removed through the mouth in order that a miero. 
scopical examination might be made, a procedure which they 
considered impossible, but which he was able to carry out, 
The report of the great pathologist, Professor Virchow, gave 
no indication that the growth was malignant. 

At the time of the suggested operation, Sir Morell published 
a statement as follows : 

“T think it well to define, with the utmost possible clearness, 
the exact position which I took up with reference to this most 
diffeult case, This is the more necessary inasmuch as my attitude 
has been misunderstood and misrepresented to an extent almost 
without precedent in medical practice ; I repeat that | gave no 
opinion one way or the other as to the nature of the discase. 1 did 
not say that it was not cancer; I only said that that opinicn was 
“not proven,’ and in the absence of positive proof 1 refused to 
sanction procedures which at present are, at the best, more or 
less of the nature of experiments, which are always dangerous 
to life, and which, even when ‘ successful,’ too often leave the 
patient unfit for the business of life, or even sometimes in a con- 
dition worse than death itself. Till the nature of the ease should 
be clearly proved, it seems to me to be my duty, not merely as 
a physician, but as a man, to oppose the application of a remedy 
which the patient might justly think worse than the disease.” 

What would have happened if the operation on the Crown 
Prince had been sanctioned can be gathered by a study 
of the operative mortality of those days. Existing records 
prove conclusively that nearly all the patients died from 
causes attributable to the operation itself, or its sequences, 
such as pneumonia or bronchitis. 

With such a high mortality, in those days, it is easy to 
understand why Sir Morell Mackenzie refused his consent 
to the proposed operation on the €rown Prince, until the 
question ef malignancy of the growth had been established, 
or was more definite. 

It was shown by post-mortem that the growth, in the 
case of the Crown Prince, was deep-seated, extensive. and 
of a rare type: nothing short of complete removal of the 
larynx would have sufliced to eradicate the disease. Had 
complete removal of the larynx been decided upon, it is 
pretty safe to surmise that the patient would not have 
survived the operation, for up to the year 1881, we know 
that out of a total of 25 cases of laryngectomy, only two 
patients survived for nine and ten months respectively. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that the accusations against 
Sir Morell Mackenzie are founded on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the distorted and perverted imagination of 
the ex-Kaiser. Sir Morell Mackenzie’s greatness was demon- 
strated, and may be estimated, in the case of the Crown 
Prince, by his superior knowledge and experience of con- 
temporary surgery, for whatever can be said for or against 
his diagnosis and treatment the fact remains that, by his 
opposition to operation, he saved for the German nation 
the Crown Prince's life for a considerable time.—I am. Sir, 
&e., Irwin Moors, M.B., C.M. 

30a Wimpole Street, W. 1. 


THE SUFFERING OF GOD 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,— Whilst greatly appreciating the literary quality of Miss 
Underhill’s review of Baron Von Hiigel’s Essays and Addresses, 
I should like to ask her on what ground she justifies the 
stigmatizing as ** a cheaply sentimental solution of the central 
mystery of life ” of the doctrine of the Divine fellowship with 
human suffering, a doctrine that for multitudes sheds the 
only ray of sure light upon the baffling problem of pain: and 
one, moreover, that is quite logically, and, indeed, inevitably 
based upon the Apostolic statements that Our Lord Himself 
was “‘made perfect through suffering,” and “hath a fellow- 
feeling for all our infirmities *°—a view that has done much 
to make the Cross itself intelligible to the modern mind: 
and is supported, if an Old Testament reference be not out of 
place here, by the significant words of Isaiah Ixiii. 9; “In all 
their affliction He was afflicted.” 
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Many of us will require stronger argument here than is 
provided by a somewhat contemptuous reference to the 
Patripassian * heresy.” People who think for themselves 
in these days are not to be frightened by the bogy of Eccle 
astical fulminations of the-second or third centuries. Besides, 
the modern doctrine is not Patripassianism, or anything like 
it. 

I should also like to know whether, upon reflection, Miss 
Underhill considers it quite fair criticism to attribute (by 
to a theologian of the 





implication) the epithet “* shallow * 
calibre of Dr. A. Sabatier in her very questionable reference to 
“that shallow antithesis between ‘ the religion of authority ’ 
and ‘ the religion of the Spirit,” which has captured so many 

and whether she regards Sabatier’s as “a 
It seems to me that a just reviewer is under 


hurried minds ” 
hurried mind.” 
obligation to avoid, as far as possible, all partisan bias. 

And finally, in extolling the solution that Baron’ von 
Hiigel offers of this problem, does she not see that this great 
and radiant Christian is himself guilty of an unconsciously false 
antithesis in the very quotation with which she concludes : 
“God not a Sufferer but the Sympathizer ~ 7 

Is it possible to offer any conerete and intelligible conception 
to the human mind of a sympathy that cannot suffer?) And 
what is sympathy, derivatively and experimentally, but 
“Suffering with’? Miss Underhill is too good a Greek 
scholar, and I should have imagined from the self-revelation 
of her own invaluable books, too human a soul not to see and 
appreciate this point.--I am, Sir, &c., 

IiAroup KE. Brreriery, 
Minister, Immanuel Church, Southbourne. 
% Slourwood Avenue, W. Southbourne, Hants. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM AND THE MODERN 


STATE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—British Jews have at all times been loth to ventilate 
their inner religious differences before the general public, 
and they deeply resent the propaganda conducted by the 
minister of the Liberal Synagogue in the daily and weekly 
Press. I venture to believe that non-Jewish readers, likewise, 
desire to be spared these sectarian disputations. Hence, my 
unwillingness further to correct the inaccuracies and assump- 
tions in Dr. Mattuck’s letter which you published in your 
issue of November 6th. — 1 am, Sir, &e., 
J. H. Werrz, 
Chief Rabbi. 
4 St. James's Place, Aldgate, E.C. 3. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—Mr. Pell misunderstands me as saying that there was 
no decline in fertility before the Knowlton trial. What I do 
say is that the great decline started about then and received 
an immense impetus as a result of the public controversy 
preceding and following that trial. Here the figures tell their 
own tale. The annual average birth rate between the period 
1851-5 was 33.9; in 1871-5, just before the controversy, it 
was 35.5; to-day it is 18.38. A subject which, up to then, 
had been comparatively little known, became a matter of 
public discussion everywhere. 

Mr. Pell argues that the decline has been mainly brought 
about, not by artificial means, but as a result of the fall in 
the death rate, due to the increased care for public health. 
This, if true, would be a very dreadful thing, because it 
would mean that the healthier we are, the more our race 
declines. But it is not true. The overwhelming verdict of 
medical and social investigators is that the main—although 
by no means the only-—factor is the voluntary rest:i-tion of 
births. This was the view, for example, of the National 
Birth Rate Commission, after long investigation of all avail- 
able evidence. Dr. Carr-Saunders, generally accepted as an 
outstanding authority. goes so far as to say, * It is probable 
that they (the use of artificial means) account for the whole 
of the decline which the figures show.” 

I do noi propose at this stage to follow Mr. Pell into his 
argument from the experience of other countries. But he 
should be aware that one of the most serious factors in world 


development to-day cuts right at the root of his theory. In 
the great nations of the Far Kast we have a rapid decline of 
the death rate following the introduction of western sanitary 
and medical knowledge, while a high birth rate is yet main- 
tained. This is the most vital problem of Japan. It is equally 
the problem of Korea, where the birth rate—under the 
sanitary measures introduced by the Japanese administration 

has risen from 27.71 in 1920 to 40.69 in 1913, while the 
death rate has fallen in the same time from 23.35 to 20.60,— 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

Fk. A. MACKENZIE, 
7 Duke Street, Adelphi, WC. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Sewcrsror.] 

Sir,From the general trend of Mr. Mackenzie's remarks 
it appears that he is certainly opposed to the practice of 
birth control—at least as practised amongst the more 
well-to-do sections of the community in the deliberate 
limitation of the families of the professional classes. As a 
member of these classes, probably representative of many 
hundreds, or even thousands, of others similarly situated, 
a statement of my own position may be of interest. 

Tam a member of His Majesty's Forces, and find myself 
at the age of thirty-seven with a reasonably senior rank, and 
in receipt of a sufficient salary to enable me to support my 
position suitably and comfortably, given a certain amount 
of care and no extravagance. But I have no * capital” 
behind me, and practically no margin for any emergency. 
Beyond a legacy of a few hundred pounds a year or two 
ago, [ have never had any private means and have always 
lived on my pay. 

[ married during the War (probably rather earlier than 
I should have done had it not been for the War), and my wife 
has a small income of about £150 a year of her own. We 
now have three children, two boys and a girl, and do not 
intend, if we can avoid it, to have any more. We practise, and 
must always continue to practise, “ birth control,” not from 
any selfish motive, but because we realize that three children 
is the most we can hope to bring up and educate under 
modern conditions so as to give them a reasonable prospect 
of making their way in our standard of life. 

Both my wife and myself are strong, healthy, and of good 
stock, and we delight in children. Were we able to afford it, 
there is nothing we should like better than to have four, five, 
or even six children. gut what chance would those extra 
children have ? Is it fair to bring children into the world 
for whom you cannot guarantee —in fact, cannot hope to 
provide—as good a chance as you yourself have had 7? 

I keep careful accounts, and [ find that over the last six 
years my income (including my wife's income and interest on 
my own small savings) has averaged £1.180 a year, while 
my expenditure over the same period has averaged £1,115 
a year, made up approximately as follows: rent, furniture, 
&c., £220; food (whole household), £200: servants’ wages, 
£80; clothing (whole family) £130; fuel and light, £50; 
doctor and medical, £30: laundry, £20 (washing in large part 





done at home): postage, books, papers, &c., £20; travelling, 
£40; holidays and entertainment, £40: wines and tobacco, 


£15; education (kindergartens only at present), €20: ear, 
£50 (capital cost of car paid from capital or savings) ; insur- 
ances, £70; presents and charity, £15: miscellaneous, £50 ; 
Service expenses, £45 (mess bills, uniform, &c.); total, 
£1,115. 

These figures cover the children’s early vears, before 
education becomes expensive ; my iIncame (i.¢., my Service 
pay) is not likely to increase for some years yet ; and already 
I only just ** make both ends meet.” How are the school bills to 
be met, when the boys start going to boarding school? This 
will mean at least another £200 a year (as the two boys are 
only a year apart and will, therefore. both be at school 
together), which can only be met from my very small 
* capital or savings. 

On this budget how could we possibly afford more than three 
children ?— in fact, often we ask ourselves how we are going 
to afford the three we have got ! 

I have no sympathy at all with those couples who refuse 
purposely to have any children, or limit their family to one 
only ; but I do not see how any families at round about the 
£1,000 mark of income can hope reasonably to afford more 
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than three children in these days. I have often wondered 
whether an opportunity does not exist here for some rich 
philanthropist to do good by “endowing” a family. If 
we could be guaranteed an additional income of, say, £50 
a year for the first eight years of its life, and £100 a year for 
the next twelve, my wife and I would delight to have another 
child—or more, at the same rate ! My scheme would, no doubt, 
not be easy to work out in practice ; and stringent safeguards 
would be necessary ; but if a sum of say, even, £1,000 could 
be settled by some rich patron on every child purposely 
born of healthy parents, who already have not less than 
three children living, and are only debarred from increasing 
their family by reason of expense, I believe quite a large 
addition to the best type of the nation’s population could be 
made.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“Farner or THREE.” 


[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir,—The problem of a diminishing birthrate is not a new 
one. It was known to the Greeks ; it was one of the main 
preoccupations of Augustus in the early days of the Roman 
Empire. Has not the time come for a careful study of his 
methods, and the use of such as proved themselves in any 
degree effectual ? 

As things now stand, parenthood is desperately penalized 
by the heavily increased cost, not only of food and clothes, 
but of the whole process of education. The one relief is a 
trifling remission of Income Tax—on £36 for a first and £27 
for each subsequent child. But what does this avaii when 
each child’s education costs anything from £100 to £250? 
The “ larger families * which your contributor clearly thinks 
desirable will not return until some means is found of making 
parenthoed a less costly luxury. A father might be immunis 
—exempt not only from taxes but also from rates, wholly or 
in part, according to the number of his children. What 
the Chancellor drops on the “swings” he could get back 
on the * roundabouts * (as Mr. Punch said last week in another 
connexion), by inereasing taxation for the childless and 
making it almost prohibitive for the bachelor! Will not 
Mr. Baldwin, who, as he told the Classical Association so 
delightfully last January, has gained much of the inspiration 
of his political life from the Classies, save the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations by a new Jus Trium Liberorum ? 

I might follow a contemporary practice and subscribe this 
letter * A Father of Five,” but I prefer to eschew anonymity, 
and therefore, am, Sir, &c., 


The School House, Monmouth. LIONEL JAMES. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—My article on this subject, under the title of “ Yep!” 
may be open to much criticism, as Mr. F. Venning states, 
but it certainly has not received any of value from him. 
Mr. Venning describes as a “ decided exaggeration” my 
statement that “ the English language, as we know it, is not 
the English language as millions of Americans know it” ; 
but surely this is a mildly-stated fact? There are 110 
millions of people in the United States, of whom an immense 
number are semi-illiterate immigrants from various parts 
of Europe. If Mr. Venning does not realize that these people 
are forming or controlling in some degree the language of 
their adopted country, then Mr. Venning still has a good 
deal to learn about America, despite his frequent intercourse 
with “ well-educated Americans, mostly of good social 
position.” 

He must pardon me when I tell him that he is talking plain 
nonsense when he says that “ the literary language of the two 
countries, 7.¢., that of the books and most of the newspapers, 
is practically identical.” If that is so, why did Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis find it necessary to print a glossary with one of his 
novels ? I did not say that ** well-educated Americans, mostly 
of good social position,” habitually say “* Yep!” or * Yah!” 
when they mean “* Yes,’ but I do say that the great mass of 
Americans do. I myself know an American publisher, a 
man of English birth, who always says “* Yah,” and I have 
heard Englishmen, on their return to this country, after a stay 
in the United States, frequently use it also. 

1 suggest to Mr. Venning that he consults his American 


ey 


friends before he writes letters to the Press on a matter of 

which he is manifestly ignorant. Mine tell me that they are 

deeply perturbed at the misuse of English in America.— 

I am, Sir, &e., St. Joun Erving, 
131 Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 


INTENSIVE FARMING 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have been interested in the references under the 
heading, “* Country Life and Sport Notes” to the farming 
operations of Brigadier-General Sir Charles Delmé Radcliffe. 

I am sure that the last thing the writer of the notes wishes 
to do is to create false impressions as to the possibilities of 
farming, whether intensive or otherwise, and I am equally 
certain that no practical farmer in the neighbourhood of the 
General's operations will be deceived by what has been written ; 
but the Speciator has so wide a circulation that there is a very 
real danger that inexperienced persons may obtain a false 
impression of the prospects of intensive farming, be tempted 
to invest their savings in such enterprises, and, as a result, 
lose their capital, thereby creating a good deal of misery and 
suffering. 

To enable a true perspective to be obtained much more 
information is required than the takings for selected months, 
If General Delmé Radcliffe will publish the complete audited 
accounts of his farming operations, including the capital 
expenditure and the present market value of the assets, he 
would render a real public service, but unless such accounts 
are available it seems to me that references such as have 
appeared in the Spectator are likely to create an entirely false 
impression and do infinite harm.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. JENNINGS, 

Kennington Hall, nr. Ashford, Kent. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The development of mechanical flight has, in recent 
years, stimulated interest and speculation in the natural 
flight of birds, and many articles and letters dealing with the 
question have appeared in the Press and other publications. 

Ornithologists approach the subject from the point of view 
of pure interest, and a desire to elucidate various aspects olf 
bird-life upon which flight and the elements have a close 
bearing. Physicists and others, concerned more with mechani- 
eal flight than with natural history, are studying and speculat- 
ing upon the flight of birds, more especially of the great 
seabirds of which the albatross is a conspicuous example, 
with a view to an improvement in the aerodynamic qualities 
of aeroplanes. 

The writer, not as a “ scientist,” an ornithologist, or an 
airman, but as a seaman, has for some years himself been 
studying the problem of flight in all its aspects, and from this 
study it has been borne in upon him in a very startling manner 
that the world at large is unaware of a simple but all-important 
truth, or, if aware of the truth, it is unaware of its tremendous 
significance. That truth can be simply stated thus : 


“ec 


* A bird in flight feels only a dead calm so far as wind pressure 
is concerned. It feels neither the force nor the direction of the 
wind except possibly a momentary sensation if, in the immediate 
region of the relatively minute area the bird occupies, a sharp 
variation in speed or direction of the wind occurs. In the open and 
unobstructed spaces of the atmosphere it is doubtful if such varia- 
tions obtain.” 

While at Lochboisdale in the Outer Hebrides during the 
past summer, the conversation during dinner turned upon 
birds. The company consisted of fishermen who, as usual, 
were also naturalists. During dinner the writer remarked that 
he supposed everybody realized that of all living creatures 
in the world, birds in flight were the only creatures that never 
feel a breath of the wind that is blowing, no matter how fierce 
or tempestuous the gale may be. On seeing their astonish- 
ment the writer put it another way by saying that birds always 
flew in a dead calm so far as wind pressure was concerned, 
and only the draught caused by the speed of their own flight 
was felt by them, that draught being between their eyes and 
on their beak, no matter what the force and direction of the 
wind relative to their direction of flight might be. In other 
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words, birds navigate in an invisible ocean of currents, in- 
finitely variable, and not in an invisible wind-swept sea— 
with all the dramatic implications that this truth involves. 

Strangely enough the statement of this simple truth created 
much surprise and interest not unmixed with incredulity. 

On explaining the matter to his gillie, Donald, an old seaman, 
the writer inquired if the fact was new to him. His reply, after 
a long pause, was striking. ‘“ Sur, its wunnerful, a’ doot 
there’s a mon in Scotland kens it.””. When asked if he under- 
stood the significance of the fact in relation to mechanical 
flight, he showed at once that he did, which was only to be 
expected of an old merchant seaman. 

Subsequent conversations in London and elsewhere among 
and conditions of men and women, including 
“ scientists ” of distinction, have made it abundantly plain 
that the misapprehension of Lochboisdale is, generally 
speaking, the misapprehension of the world at large. I am, 


all sorts 


Sir, &e., 
B. Acwortn, 
Commander, R.N. 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE CITY CHURCHES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin.—The measure framed by Lord Hugh Cecil and the 
Bishop of London, affecting the City Churches, may come 
before Parliament any night during the present session. 
In Country Life, of November 12th, the case against the 
measure is presented with, we believe, fairness and clarity. 

It is difficult to believe altogether in the protestations of 
Lord Hugh Cecil that this is a safeguarding measure, since his 
supporters are constantly pointing out the Church’s need of 
money, and the large sums that could be obtained if these 
sites were sold. As, under the Church of England Assembly 
(Powers) Act, ecclesiastical measures receive only one reading 
in either House, and escape altogether the committee stage 
of ordinary legislation, it is essential for the Press to acquaint 
the public with the true issues, of which, we believe, they are 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp Hvupson, 
20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


not sulliciently aware. 


STAG HUNTING 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—No doubt you are having some reference to the stag- 
hunting at Minehead last Saturday. Following so close upon 
the still greater tragedy last July at Lynmouth, where a 
stag was driven over the cliffs and dashed to pieces two 
hundred shudder of shame has run over the 
country. 

But what can we expect: as long as we teach our Eton 
the hare, we shall have all the barbarities 
connected with all forms of hunting. We must stop the 
evil at the source and demand that the Drag shall be sub- 
Staff Colleges and at Oxford and 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Henry B. Amos 
(Secretary). 


feet below, a 


Scholars to hunt 


stituted, as at certain 


Cambridge Universities. 


League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports, 
101 Chandos House, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


LABOUR PARTY 
REFERENDUM 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraxron.] 


THE AND THE 


Sir,—In an otherwise good-tempered article on the Reform 
of the House of Lords, your contributor states that the Labour 
Party is hotly opposed to the Referendum for the reason that 
it has been found, in countries where it exists, to act as a 
I suggest that the opposition of 
the Labour Party to the Referendum is occasioned by the 
disadvantage at which they would be placed in presenting 
their case to the electorate, on a single issue, in the face of 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Patrick CAMERON, 


brake on rash legislation. 


an almost universally hostile Press. 


11 Mount Street, W.1. 


BISMARCK AND PRINCE FERDINAND 
[To the Editor of the -Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I have been interested in reading the paragraph on 
Prince Ferdinand’s election as Prince of -Bulgaria in 1887, in 
My Early Life. I think the following extracts from some 
unpublished memoirs written by a Scotsman who was 
A.D.C. to Duke Ernest, the head of the House of Coburg, are 
worthy of publication in the Spectator. The Duke was staying 
in his villa at Nice, and Prince Ferdinand had come to consult 
I am, Sir, &c., S. E. C. 

Cosure, December 17th, 1886. 

Ferdinand of Coburg is here thought little of. They say he is 
like a woman, fond of rings and jewellery. His brothers dislike him. 
KE. has just told me that wishing for the Bulgarian throne is only 
his ambition and that he did not consult any of his relations. The 
Duke has written to tell him he is a fool, and he has written back 
apologising or something of that sort. E. says he can't be the King. 

April 13th, 1887. 

I had just returned from Italy and I was staying in Nice with 
my wife when the Duke sent for me and said he was very sorry 
but he must send me to Berlin with a letter to Bismarck. I started 
at once and ran straight through. On my arrival I found that 
Bismarck was at Friedrichsruh so [ went on directly. Count Rantzau 
met me at the station and said his Father-in-law would see me at 
once. The house was only a few yards off. When the estate was 
given to Bismarck by the nation, this house was on it, and he would 
not build a new one but only enlarged it a little. As soon as I 
entered he said, “‘ I suppose you know what is in the letter?” 
I told him I did. He said he would guess, but his guess was not 
correct, whereupon he put the letter in his pocket without opening 
it, and said, ‘** You have had a long journey in the train, so we will 
go for a walk in the forest.” 


his uncle. 


The two large boarhounds accompanied us. He then discussed 
the contents of the letter, which it is now long enough ago not to 
be indiscreet to reveal. The Duke wished to ask his advice as to 
whether Prince Ferdinand should accept the Throne of Bulgaria, 
which had just been offered to him. Bismarck said, ** I know 

’rinee Philip, and Prince August, but I do not know him, do you ?” 
I said I knew him well as he was so often at Coburg. Then he asked 
what sort of a man he was. After I had told him, he said, * Is he 


rich ?”’ Very,” I replied, *° and a rigid Catholic.”’ ** Well, tell 
the Duke that I give him the same advice which I gave to the 
King of Roumania, accept it:—‘‘ es ist immer cin angenehme 


erinnerung fur’s leben ”’ ( 


for your life’’), 

At six o'clock we dined, a small party of four men only. During 
dinner the Forester entered, Bismarck turned to me and said, 

ixeuse me, but I have to speak to my forester on a business 
matter.” My wife says I am to tell you that if the washing bill 
is always so high she will bring a washerwoman with her from 
Berlin.” ‘* You see, Campbell,” he laughingly said, ** beside this 
washing bill, I have the whole of the European Politics on my 
hands.’’ When the dessert came, he said, ** You are an Englishman, 
so you must know about Port Wine. I have had such quantities 
sent me from different people that I should like you to try it.” I 
had to confess that I knew nothing about Port Wine. 

After dinner Dr. Schweninger took me aside, and said, ** I know 
the Prince wants to talk to you, but I have to look after his health, 
so please say you are tired and don’t keep him up after 11 o'clock.” 

We went into his study. Now you must not mind my lying 
down,” he said, ** as I must keep my feet up.” He took one of 
his long pipes, and a servant brought two large mugs of beer. 
He told me that he had heard that people in England said he did 
not like England, but that was quite a mistake as he admired it 
very much. It is like a game of billiards. England is a ball and 
Germany is another. They will always be cannoning but nothing 
more. I have been there once, and if I were younger | should like 
to go again, but I am too old now, even to go to Halberstadt to 
see my Regiment.” 

At 11 o’clock I got up and said, “‘ I should like to go to bed.” 
** Oh,” he said, ** I know who told you to say that ; just you stop 
if you are not too tired.” I was only too interested in hearing him 
talk and it was 2 o'clock before we parted. Then he said, ** I know 
what an Englishman wants for breakfast, he does not take a cup 
of coffee as we do, but a steak, and half a bottle of Port !”’ 

In the morning his servant came to my room bringing these on 
a tray, and smiling broadly. Of course I said I could not possibly 
take it, and asked for a cup of coffee, which he went for, but said 
he had been obliged to bring it, as the Prince particularly ordered 
him to do so, 


’ it will always be a pleasant remembrance 


[Bismarck took Campbell into his bedroom and showed him .the 
only two pictures in the room, hanging on each side of his bed. 
One was the portrait of his wife, and the other that of Disraeli. 
Pointing to it he said, ** That is a man for whom I have the highest 
admiration.’’—S. E. C.] 

April 16th, 1887. 

Although the journey was very trying I was much rewarded 
as Bismarck asked me to stop the night there and I dined with 
him. I sat on his right at dinner as only his son-in-law dined besides 
myself. We spoke about everything, and he said, ** | have the song, 
* The Campbells are Coming.’’’ It was very interesting and after 
dinner we had a long talk for some hours alone together. He told 
me a great deal more than | expected, and he is against the plan, 
which | have telegraphed to the Duke. He asked me a great deal 
and I seldom had a more agreeable conversation, 
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WHAT IS A “ PRINCIPALMASTER ” ? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Will you decide for us what is the proper alternative 
designation of the Principal of a school? You published last 
week an article from the ** Head-Master ” (with a hyphen) of 
Harrow. The Times, on the same date, reports a meeting of 
the Incorporated Association of ** Head Masters” (without 
a hyphen), but proceeds to describe the members of the 
Association as ** Headmasters’? (in one word). Which is 
correct ? 

Sir James Murray once wrote to The Schoolmasters’ Year- 
book that ** Headmaster” is to be avoided because the single 
word would mean analogically a ‘“ master of heads *’— 
like schoolmaster and ironmaster. Mr. H. W. Fowler tells 
us in one place to write the single unhyphened word, and 
in another place cither to keep the two elements quite separate 
or (“if that seems impossile ~*) to unite them fully. The 
Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary and the usage of the Oxford 
University Press make two words of it. 

To a good many people, therefore, it appears to be not 
only possible, but desirable, ** to keep the two elements quite 
separate.” The all-suflicient authority ought to be the 
Incorporated Association itself. And yet the question 
remains for you, Sir— if you will undertake it—to decide.— 
T am, Sir, &c. PERPLEXED. 

[We see that the Oxford Dictionary gives “ head master’ 
and ‘ head-master’ with the preference to the former, 
It does not give ~* headmaster.’ The method of writing such 
words seems to be a mere matter of taste and nobody could be 
accused of committing a solecism for exercising his private 
judgment. We fancy that the tendency is to save space 
as much as possible and, therefore, the most contracted 
forms are gradually obtaining a victory over the less contracted, 
especially in very familiar conjunctions. Personally, we like 
“head master’’ and “ head-master’’ equally, and reject 
* headmaster ” as an ill-constructed * portmanteau.” Perhaps 
it is not generally recognized how much we are in the hands 
of printers who make their own rules and insist upon them 
until they have worn down opposition.— Ep. Spectator.| 


,’ 


WHY NOT A FIXED DAY FOR CHRISTMAS ? 

|To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—I am glad to see that in the Spectator you suggest that a 
beginning of calendar reform should be made by the intro- 
duction of a fixed date for Easter; this I have always 
advocated, and not only a fixed date for Easter but a fixed 
day for Christmas, which day should be the nearest Sunday 
to December 25th. We have Easter Sunday and Whit- 
Sunday, why not Christmas Sunday ? I have mentioned the 
subject to many business and professional men, and nearly 
all have agreed that the change would greatly benefit the 
country generally. 

When in 1921 Lord Desborough’s Bill for a fixed Easter 
was introduced I wrote to him asking if he could not include 
the fixing of Christmas Day for Sunday in the same Bill. 
Lord Desborough replied as follows: “I have no doubt 
that your suggestion about Christmas Day would find 
acceptance in certain quarters . . . both Easter and Christmas 
Day would be absolutely fixed under a reformed calendar, 
and such a reform will soon be urged.” 

All or nearly all of the food transport of the country is 
ordered and directed, in view of the fact that Sunday is the 
country’s rest day; the shipping, dock-work and wholesale 
distribution is arranged so that a minimum of labour shall be 
required on Sundays, but when December 25th happens to 
come in the middle of the week, then in the space of ten days 
three rest days have to be considered, and those connected 
with the transport, wholesale or retail distribution of food, &c., 
know full well the great difliculty which we have to face 
in order to meet the demands of the consuming public. 

Now, if Christmas Day is fixed for Sunday as I suggest, 
all this extra work. worry, and often disappointment will be 
avoided. We shall have a clear week before the holiday 
begins, and the distributors’ business work, also the consumers’ 
domestic duties will be more easily performed. ‘Then there 
arises What may be called the domestic point of view—-viz., the 


workman’s employment and pay, it is well known that when 





Christmas Day breaks a week much outdoor work is suspended 
till a full week can be put in by all the hands employed ; as 
consequence, many labourers’ wives have to consider the 
matter of providing two Sunday dinners with only one week’s 
wage coming in; my plan would make this matter more 
easily attained. 

With special reference to the alteration of the day from 
December 25th to the nearest Sunday to that date: Decem- 
ber 25th is the date on which we commemorate the birth of 
Christ, but that, according to the opinion of the very best 
scholars, is not the date of His birth ; April 15th is perhaps as 
nearly correct if it were necessary to fix a date. No one would 
think of suggesting that Christmas time should be moved to 
the spring of the year, but it should be remembered that there 
was a time when Christmas Day was kept in January, the 
alteration to December 25th being made when the Gregorian 
valendar was adopted in preference to the Julian, which js 
still retained by the Greek Church. 

I think if this question was now taken in hand by ow 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade and well supported by al] 
interested in the subject, the suggested altcration might 
be made.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. Jupcr, 

Princes Street, Shrewsbury. 


SCOTS HUMOUR 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent from the Athenaeum in your issue 
of November 13th has unfortunately in his test story given 
a version very diflicult to believe. No counsel when pleading 
before the High Court in a * case concerning a public house,” 
would say, as your correspondent states, ** and by the way that 
reminds me only last week I saw your Honour (sic) going into 
such and such a public house.” 

The more plausible version as given in a recent number of a 


legal publication is, “A member of the Senior Ber... 
remarked by way of illustration, ‘Supposing I saw your 


Lordship going into a public house “——- Coming in, you mean, 
observed his Lordship sweetly.” 
Fiat experimentun in corpore Athenaco.—1I am, Sir, &e., 
W.S 


Poetry 


Pedlar’s Song in Autumn 


An, ‘tis well enough roving in a world of summer skies ! 

A pedlar might be merry then, and not be sore at heart, 

With gold and silver trinkets for to match with laughing 
eyes, 

And a little grey donkey and a high-wheeled cart. 


A pedlar might be merry then—aye sure, as I have been, 

A-questing down the country when hills are starred with 
flowers, 

And all the woodland singing, and all the mcadows green 

And never a lamplit window for to haunt his evening hours 


For then he’d walk with Wonder, but now, ‘tis Sorrow old. 

A far faint voice that follows him, that goes with him 
along, 

And mocks him on the hillside, and in the valley's gold, 

And sweet in roadside gardens filled with autumn robin-song. 


*Tis all but him have dwellings, over all the shires, 

Over all of England, from sea to misty sea ; 

And men will come at twilight to their own hearth’s fires, 

And mice will build their winter nests beneath the wild 
rose tree. 

Aye! ‘tis well enough roving when the land is bright, 

A pedlar might be merry then, before the swaliow’s flown, 

With never a lamplit window for to haunt him thro’ the 
night, 

And he and his little donkey on the dark road alone. 


*Hamisu MACLAREN, 
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NEW. FICTION 
THE CHICK EN-WAGON FAMILY By BARRY BENEFIELD. Mr. Benefield 


has written a modern novel in the tradition of Barrie and de Morgan, 7/6 net 
“A really admirable story. No more delightful figure than that of Addie Fi ippany has graced the pages 


of a novel for a very long time, and it will be strange if she does not win hosts of admirers.” 
—East Anglian Daily Times. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BETRAYER By EVELYN SMITH. 


“Romance which reads like reality."—]Vestern Morning News. 
“The style and setting are in perfect harmony.”— Liverpool Post. 
“Tragic romance at its best.”—G.K.’s Weckly. 7/6 net 


Owe eee eee 


SPORT 


A aw DIARY By 4V. W. APPERLEY. Edited with an Introduction by 
. D. CUMING, and Foreword ie David DAVIES, M.P. The late Captain Apperley 
was a persistent sportsman, as became the gt randson of the _celebrated sporting writer 
“Nimrod” and the son of Colonel Apperley, who had a bag of no less than three hundred 
tigers to his credit. 
“Mr. FE. D. Cuming’s introduction is at once sch iolarly and extremely entertaining, and as a record of 
bygone times the book will delight sportsmen of to-day.”—Suaday Jimes. 


i Illustrated. 15/- 
DAYS ON THE HILL py AN OLD STALKER. Edited with an Introduction by 


ERIC PARKER. Every sportsman will delight in this volume, the first to be written 
by a practical gillie, and full of the lore of the deer forest told with ar authenticity and 
raciness which few books of the kind achieve. The illustrations are mostly from photo- 
graphs by Mr. Frank Wallace, himself a deer stalker of repute. 15/- net 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
: THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND py ANTHONY COLLETT. The 


Author’s knowledge of Britain is extraordinarily close and wide, and there is really no 
aspect of the effect of natural ch: anges of our shores, forests, marshes, fens and hills, which 
: is not covered in this book. Jilustrated. 10/6 net 


“The author is geologist, naturalist and meteorologist in entertaining turn.”—North Mail. 


INT TE RNATIONAL POLITICS 


: THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK By P. NOEL BAKER. Cassel Professor 
H of International Relations in the University of London. 

‘ “Written so that a child may understand it and a student of international affairs profit by it.” 

H Spectator. 
: “The non-specialist reader will find here a sure initiation into world pol Manchester Guardtan. 
‘ 3/6 net 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BODY py Vv. H. MOTTRAM, Author of “ Food 


and the Family,” Professor of Physiology in the University of London. 
“An excellent book. Difficulties in the text are made clear by simple ciagrams, the course of 
further reading in each section of the science is planned with good judgment, and the bock is weil 
indexed.”—JVimes Literary Sufplement. 
“Tt would be difficult to find a better handbook for general readers.”—J7he Spectator. 

Many diagrams and illustrations. 7/6 net 


22 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work. Demy S8vo. xvi.+528 pp. 21s. net. 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of “ Egyptian 
Myth and Legend,” “ Myths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic 
Europe.” With Foreword by G. Ex,uiot Smitu, F.R.S. 
With 16 full-page plates and other illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LITERATURE of the HIGHLANDS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. New and 
Extended Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth extra. 10s. net. 


THE LITERATURE of the CELTS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, LL.D. New Edition. tos. 
net. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 
By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating study of Christmas folk-lore, legend, and 
history ; its observances in ancient and modern times 
throughout the world. 


THE CASKET LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A unique Library of English Prose and Poetry, beautifully 
produced. Simall crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, in artistic 
wrappers. 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of Masterpieces in Belles Lettres distinguishe 1 
by convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high 
artistic merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper 
in colour. In charming cloth binding. 1s. 6d. net each. 


‘““ ” 
THE “RED LETTER” POETS 
A distinctive series, convenient in form and beautifully 
printed in red and black. With portrait frontispicce. 
In charming cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each. 


A FIRST GLIMPSE CF GREAT MUSIC 


Being a few sug gesti ons and generalisations compiled for 
the use of the “ plain man. By J. H. ELLIOT. 
Crown S8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


TALES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS 


DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Beautifully illustrated and 
beautifully narrated. In panel boards, with wrapper. 
5s. net. 


POEMS: ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 


By HAMISH HENDRY. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 
5s. net. 


ROMANCES OF THE WILD 
Stories of the Beasts and Birds of Forest, Prairie, and 
River. By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, [Illustrated by 
WARWICK REYNOLDS. 5s. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By ANGELA BRAZIL, the most popular Girls’ Writer. 
JOAN’S BEST CHUM. Illustrated by W. E. WicuTMan. 
6s. net. 















































By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
The most popular Boys’ Writer. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE AIR, Illustrated by RowLanp 


HILDER. 6s. net. 
THE LUCK OF THE * GOLDEN DAWN,” Illustrated 
by ROWLAND HU.DER. 5s. net. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THROUGH THE HEART OF TIBET. A Tale of a 
Secret Mission to Lhasa. Illustrated. New Edition. 53s. net. 
By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 
THE RIVAL TREASURE HUNTERS. A Tale of British 
Guiana. Illustrated. New Edition. 58. net. 








Beautifully illustrated list post free on application. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 














Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MELLBRIDGE MYSTERY 
By ARTHUR O. COOKE 
A detective novel told with more regard for both literary and 


common sense than are most of its class, 


A SEA-CHANGE 
By LIEUT. MARK BENNETT, RNR, 


This is a vigorous and gripping romance of the sea, 


THE UNINVITED By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE 


This is_a novel which combines an exciting story with a charming 
study of English life. 





Mr. E. M. Forster’s famous novel 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA jg now included in the Unrrorm 


Ep:rion of his works. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 





Lord Knutsford’s Reminiscences 


By SYDNEY HOLLAND, VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD, 
One Vol. 21s. net. 

Daily News: “ The ‘man in the street’ should beg, borrow or steal 
Viscount Knutsford’s book. Every page has a laugh in it, yet all the 
time the reader is having revealed to him the charming personality 
and actions of cone of our greatest doers of good.” 

Daily Mail: “ A cheery, witty, and delightful book.” 

Daily Telegraph: “One of the most enteriaining autobiographies 
of recent years,” 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS A POLICEMAN 
By SIR WILLIAM NOTT-BOWER 

lately Commissioner of Police of the City of London and 

formerly Head Constable of Liverpool and Chief Constable of 


Leeds. One Vol. Illustrated. 18s, net. 
Daily Chronicle: “ A rare life story.” 


MY ARMY LIFE 
By LT.-GEN. THE EARL OF DUNDONALD 
With Illustrations. 1 Vol. 21s. net. 


Lord Dundonald was the officer who led the final advance into 
Ladysmith, and his accounts of the battles of Spion Kop, Colen 0, 
&c., are of great interest. Earlier in his career Lord Dundonald too 


part in the battle of Abu Klea and the Nile Expedition for the relic f 
of Gordon, 


Morning Post: “ His book is an act of Imperial service.” 


A Popular Account of the Three Expeditions 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 
By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d, net. 


AMONG THE KARA-KORUM GLACIERS 


By JENNY VISSER-HOOFT. With contributions by 
PH. C. VISSER. With Illustrations and Map. 21s, net. 


Sunday Times: ** Very beautifully illustrated.” 


ACROSS THREE OCEANS 
A COLONIAL VOYAGE IN THE YACHT “ SAOIRSE.” 
By CONOR O'BRIEN. With lilustrations and Map. 


16s. net. : 
Yachting World: “ A book of exceptional interest to a yaclitsman, 
and the record of a very splendid exploit.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE TSANGPO GORGES 
By CAPT. F. KINGDON WARD. With contributions 
by EARL CAWDOR, With fllustrations and Map. 
21s. net. 


Daily Chronicle: “ A fine travel book.” 
ON WRITING AND WRITERS 
By the late SIR WALTER RALEIGH, Author of “ Style,” 
“ Wordsworth,” etc. 6s, net. 


LEAVES OF HELLAS 


Essays on some aspects of Greek Literature. By 
J. MARSHALL MACGREGOR, Reader in Greek in the 
University of London. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE MAIN CHANCE 


By RONALD SYMOND. An essay towards a philosophy 
of life for the man in the street. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. met. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MATERIALS 
By A. LUCAS, F.1.C., Chemist in the Department of 
Peenpnen, Cairo. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. R 
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The S Sister 
Tus Seven Bridal Maids are we So we have kept our ancient faith 
Of Sussex wedded to the sea: That none but elf or water wraith, 
When heather bells were ringing, When hawthorn buds were swelling, 
Our veils were fringed with amethyst, Have dared, while thyme and surf have shed 
Our snowy feet were ripple-kissed, Their fragrance round the bridal bed, 
And all the downs were singing. To make the place their dwelling. 
When Sea and Sussex plighted troth But now our jewelled fringe of down 
Ourselves were witness to the oath Is threatened by a monster town 
That none should put asunder That brutally would sever 
The gracious bride and gallant groom 3y stone and brick and builder-horde 
Whose chanties to his lady boom Our lovely lady and her lord, 
In cadence with the thunder, For ever and for ever. 
The Seven Bridal Maids are we 
Of Sussex wedded to the Sea, 
Oh! lovers and your ladies, 
Help us to guard an Eden still, 
That you may wander at your will, 
The where our sev’nfold shade is! 
BarBara Evenan Topp, 
Franci Studi 
Franciscan Italy. By Harold Elsdale Goal. (Methuen and irritated by being interrupted in the rush and routine of 
Co. 15s.) necessary business, and the simplicity of those ** who know 
The Franciscans in England. By Edward Hutton. (Constable Pigs 3 aa 7 : ' : 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) . Angels when they see them. The same sane and yet subtle 
. ‘ ‘ . . ‘ ‘ Ly a) i i hk j 4 » . r . *¢ *T 7 . r > 
Tur book which is called Franciscan Italy might perhaps balance is struck in bey matter of the legends of St. I ranci 
with more exactitude be called Jtalian Francis. It is which are an entirely different matter from the miracles of 
for the most part a very thoughtful and acute study of the St. Francis. About many of the miraculous events there 
story of St. Francis and the foundation of his Order, in nothing in the least legendary. But about legends like 
that of the Wolf Mr. Goad has the rational test. To say 


special relation to the soil from which he sprang and the 
scenes in which his great dream came true. It is well to 
have this work done with so much delicacy and detail; for 
there is here a superficial contradiction covering a profound 
consistency. Though St. Francis cut himself free from the 
spirit of possession, there was no man to whom there clings 
more of the spirit of place ; though he would not be a lord 
to whom land belonged, or a serf who belonged to the land, 
he still belonged to the landscape. We can imagine him 
as a tramp, but hardly as a globe-trotter. He had, indeed, 
the mediaeval trave!—the seeking out of some 
strange or sacred land, such as the Holy Land. But there 
again the liberty was a sort of winged or fiying locality ; 
it was because there was no land like it, not because all 
lands are alike. The Italian aspect of Francis is therefore 
well worthy of study ; nor is it the only interesting matter 
that studied here. In most of the disputed matters 
Mr. Goad seems to me to decide reasonably, even when 
I cannot feel certain that he decides rightly. The disputes 
between the different schools of Franciscan discipline are 
in For the quarrels of 


romance of 


1S 


one sense interminable disputes. 
good men are deeper and more distracting than the quarrels 
of the wicked. Mr. Goad writes of this strange battle of 
the saints with a sympathy that sometimes assumes the 
graccful restraint of irony. There is an excellent passage in 
this style about the cross-purposes between a man like Elias, 


that St. Francis read out a treaty to a Wolf, who nodded 
his head at the different clauses, is presumably to repeat a 
popular legend; though legend 
foundation. To say that had a 
power over animals, and may very likely have tamed a wolf 


probably a with some 


St. Francis mysterious 
somewhere, and taught it to come for food, is to suggest a 
reasonable foundation. But to say that there was a robber 
whose name was Wolf, in order to make the story possible, 
is simply to make the And that the 
stamp of pedantry on all that particular type of rationalistic 


story pointless. is 


explanations ; such rationalists always make a story pointless, 


because they are never abie to see the point. It is true that 
ignorant peasants repeat a real and remarkable event with 
exaggerations and extravagances. It is also true that they 
would not repeat it at all if it was not remarkable. 

It is impossible for anyone to steer his course through 
such complications of old controversies without saying here 
and there things that might be criticized controversially 
but on the whole it is much more essential to congratulate 
Mr. Goad on having sustained two things together through 


the strain of this long study: enthusiasm and clarity 
of mind. 

An excellent book also appeared recently on the Fran in 
movement as it affected this country. There ts no more 


for those who collect paradoxes, 


palpable paradox, 
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English enthusiasm for St. Francis of Assisi. But a paradox about them. Friar Bacon has had his turn, with his 


is often only the answer to a fallacy that has become a habit. 
If the Englishman were stern, practical, cold and reticent, 
if he was Nordic, Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon and all the rest 
of it, it would be very odd that his favourite mediaeval 
character was a vivacious Italian beggar, with mad and 
mystical ideas about the beauty of beggary. Only the 
Englishman is not in the least like that, fortunately for him. 
There is nothing so unpractical as talking about practicality, 
especially praising practicality. Everybody is practical in 
his way, even the Englishman. It depends on what he wants 
to practise ; and it does sometimes happen that what a man 
wants to practice is his religion. But the Englishman and 
the Italian really have much in common, in charity, in 
cheerfulness, in a certain type of poetry ; in all that makes 
them both differ from France—and both delight in Francis. 
The author of The Franciscans in England can, however, 
show more material evidences, even in connexion with what 
is more commonly called practical. He traces through the 
tangled and intensely interesting mediaeval quarrels the 
presence of a more subtle sort of practicality : the pressure 
of the Franciscan passionate simplicity on the lucid elaboration 
of Thomist thought ; St. Francis against St. Thomas—as if 
Cherubim could fight with Seraphim. 

There is excellent sense and insight in the suggestions 
about the superficial contrast and fundamental kinship 
between St. Francis and Friar Bacon. Both were, as the 
author observes, men who appealed to practical tests against 
the purely abstract tests of the philosophy of the time. 
Nobody can judge the issue fairly who treats the 
modern world, by which he really means the nineteenth 
century, as the normal. The nineteenth century was no 
more the normal than any other century; all centuries 
like sheep have gone astray, and all in different directions. 
The modern scientific world has neglected reason quite as 
much as the mediaeval theological world exaggerated reason’ 
The result is that the majority of the rising generation have 
now in front of them a mere dust and dazzle of disconnected 
facts, without knowing how to begin to form an opinion 


Artists in Life and 


Painter and Sculptor 


John S. Sargent: His Life and Work. 
Catalogue of His Works by William Howe Downes. 
Butterworth. 30s. net.) 

Personal Reminiscences of Auguste Rodin. 
Ludovici. (John Murray. Is. 6d. net.) 

Ar first there may seem something incongruous in grouping 

two artists whose work was apparently so completely 

estranged. As a matter of fact, however, there is a great 
deal to be said both in general and in particular for the 

Plutarchian scheme of contrasting the lives of two great 

men of dissimilar characteristics. What renders the present 

contrast especially vivid is the curious fact that Rodin made 
the very best and most illuminating criticism. on Sargent 
that could possibly have been recorded. Rodin, when in 

England in 1902, visited the Academy and halted for some 

time before Sargent’s wonderful picture of “ The Misses 

Hunter.” Then, turning to a friend who accompanied him, 

he exclaimed : “ Voila le Van Dyck de Pépoque! Sargent 

n'a jamais rien fait de mieux que cela. Cest un bouquet 

de fleurs! Cest une composition de maitre, sans effort. 

Il y en a eu, mais on ne peut pas sen apercevoir.” We 

ought all of us to be very grateful to Mr. Sargent’s biographer 

for directing attention to this masterpiece of contemporary 
criticism. Sargent was indeed the Van Dyck of our day, 
deserving the same eulogies. and the same condemnations. 

Further, cach will ultimately attain to the same type of 

immortality. 

At present Sargent is out of fashion; or, to put it more 
properly, has dropped into the blind-spot of the present 
We cannot be fair to him, beeause we cannot 
Our eyes and our minds have become 


With an Exhaustive 
(Thornton 


By Anthony M. 


generation. 
properly see him. 


possessed by a totally different spirit of observation. Yet 
our reason tells us that the ever-rolling hours will bring 
back to Sargent and his work, first curiosity, then the 


Franciscan practicality not always sufliciently mellowed 
with Franciscan charity. Friar Bacon stands much higher 
than Francis Bacon as a founder or first inspirer of the 
experimental age of science. Francis Bacon had everything 
in his favour: his position, his period, his very faults. , Friar 
Bacon had everything against him: his vocation, his epoch, 
his faults and his very virtues. Friar Bacon was like 
boyish adventurer setting forth alone to seale a tower ; 
Francis Bacon was like a famous and flattered prince who 
comes long afterwards to receive the keys in the market-place, 
But anyhow, between them they founded the great English 
experimental culture; and there is nothing to be said 
against it, except that rather too much has been said for jt, 
In its last phase it is beginning to show the weakness which 
belongs to all practical things. Men are saying that doing 
is better than thinking, merely because they are incapable 
of thinking what they are doing. Vor this scatterbrained 
opportunism the very best cure would be a dose of the very 
driest’ mediaeval logic. : 

It is impossible to touch on the numberless notes here 
made on the controversial affairs of seven hundred years, 
except to say that even where we may disagree with the 
writer there is never any reason to disagree disagreeably, 
The exceedingly complicated and disputed point about 
Papal modifications of pure Franciscan Communism will 
always raise differences; but here we may well agree to 
differ. But anyone who imagines that any such controversies 
about any such compromises ever involved any weakening 
of the true tradition may well be referred to the last words 
uttered by the English Franciscans when the tyranny of 
Thomas Cromwell hurled them forth; and judge whether 
St. Francis was dead :— 

“ Threaten these things to the rich and dainty folk who are 
clothed in purple . . . for we esteem them not, but are 
joyful that for the discharge of our duties we are driven hence. 


With thanks to God we know the way to heaven to be as ready 
by water as by land and, therefore, we care not which way we go.’ 


&. K. Cuesrierron, 


Letters 


sympathy of comprehension, and finally the sympathy o) 
approbation. Just as the men and women of Charles I.: 
time look out on us from the Dyck 
so will the great ladies, the politicians, the soldiers and the 
men of science of the generation between 1890 and 1920 
lock out from the great collection of Sargent Portraits, 
which happily already belongs to the nation. 

There is an item of contemporary criticism in regard te 
Sargent’s work which is worth noting here from a psycho- 
logical point of view. Thirty years ago it was a universal 
commonplace that it was dangerous to be painted by Sargent. 
There was a Jekyll and Hyde in every man and woman, 
and Sargent always gave the first place in his picture to 
Hyde. That was, of course, like most wide generalizations, 
a pure delusion—an epigram without a base. Sargent, like 
most painters who make “ speaking likenesses,” as undoubtedly 
he did, did so by a touch of the caricaturist’s method. It 
is this fact that makes the layman so often wonder why 
the caricatures of public men are so much more easily 
recognizable than the serious portraits. In a word, the 
Jekyll and Hyde criticism was a literary, not an artistic, 
achievement. Sargent was quite innocent of any attempt 
to go Hyde-hunting on his sitter’s subconscious sense. 

Rodin was an infinitely greater and more original artist 
than Sargent. He was one of the greatest, not only of 
modern. sculptors, but of all times. ! 


canvases of Van 


Ilis imagination, his 
originality, his universality, his magnificent technique make 
it certain that his work will live. 

Take the marvellous statute of Balzae, which has been 
criticized as ‘“*a snowman.” Here is all Balzac, in a stone 
epitome. The humour, the bombast, the 
humbug, the penetration, the Shakespeareanism, the Rabhe- 
laisianisin, the philosophy, the imposture, the venius, the 
degeneracy, the earthiness, the immortality—all are 
under a sublimated wink! J. St. Loe Srraciey. 


cynicism, the 
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The Other A. C. Benson 


The Diary of A. C. Benson. Edited by Percy Lubbock. 
(Hutchinson. 24s.) 


Mr. Lussock has done a difficult thing astonishingly well. 
A. C. Benson, in addition to his innumerable books, wrote a 
diary from 1895 to his death, which if printed in full would 
make some forty volumes. The task of selection must have 
been the harder because the diarist—to judge by what is 
given—always w rote well but had no passages of inspiration. 
In the result, one does not feel that too much has been given, 
yet no reader is likely to cry out for more. We get a full 
revelation of the man himself: and it is an A. C. Benson 
unfamiliar to his readers, much less suave. Yet Mr. Lubbock 
in a brief introduction gives the necessary correcting touches. 
For in the diary there are many passages where this sympathetic 
critic shows a gift for the most acute disparagement, the more 
damaging because it is so nearly just: for instance, the 
criticism of Seott, inspired by a visit to Abbotsford. But 
this gift was most frequently and fiercely exercised on its 


possessor. If we had not Mr. Lubbock’s supplementary | 
revelation, we might take A. C. Benson at his own estimate. | 


And at least one part of it holds good. 





‘In my books, I am solemn, sweet, refined; in real life, T am | 


rather vehement, sharp, contemptuous, a busy mocker.”’ 

We meet the Benson of real life all through this diary ; 
the “ acidity of perception and decisiveness of phrase * which, 
despite Mr. Lubbock’s prompting, he could not get into his 
published works are here in abundance. Only certain persons 
go quite immune. Henry James, always sketched with 


humour, never provokes the least gleam of malice : this book | 


is a first authority on him. When one says * malice,” it is not 
to impute any feline strokes of jealousy: there is nothing but 
incompatibility of temper to account for unflattering pictures 
of Henry Jackson, that much beloved Cambridge worthy. 

But the Cambridge personality most ruthlessly charac- 
terized is A. C. Benson. It is clear that despite his amazing 
success as a writer-——a quarter of a million copies of his books 
were sold in less than twenty years—he wanted to do something 
great and realized that he had not done it. Ironically, this 
posthumous book ensures his survival. In his earlier writings, 
as he says, “the donnish and the aristocratic flavour, the 
flavour picked up in episcopal palaces, and county society, 
and Eton and Cambridge’ made itself felt and was valued 
by those who had not the chance to pick up anything like it. 


Here we get not a flavour but a genuine insight into the aris- | 


tocracy of English education, given by one who was, yet was 
not, merely a brilliant schoolmaster and successful don, in 
full contact with the best culture of his time. He had the life 


of one born in the purple —ecclesiastical purple, but none the | 


less purple for that : and he inherited talent which would have 


enabled him to dispense with the start he had. Perhaps his | 


character and work would have gained had things been made 
a little less easy for him ; at all events, the bock suggests that 
his life was a successful faiiure. 

There were strange incongruities in the man. His reading 
public was in the main made up of women, who took him as : 
spiritual adviser in print ; yet he did not like women or their 
society, being, as he says, “ half bourgeois, half monk.” 


Men’s company he loved, but even with men was always jealous | 


of his own personal seclusion : and the odd thing is that when 
alone he could never simply think : he must always be writing. 
*Logorrhoea,” as he calls it, was a disease with him far more 
on paper than in talk. But he had a wonderful knack with 
words: instance this from his first impressions of the 
Athenaeum :— 


‘At a little table by the door, laden with silver covers, sat 
Chamberlain reading a Westminster Gazette, held high up and 
close to his eyes. Occasionally he snapped food like a turtle. 
I found that the paper contained some offensive statements about 
himself. Ho is older looking, paler, more lymphatic than formerly, 
but incre libly perky and hard, ploughing the air with his sharp 
nose an‘l glassy eye ; but he gave m> the impression of amiability.”’ 


There are dozens of things as vivid, and many more elabor- 
ate, in his notes of persons: while again and again one is 
caught by a few lines that flash a landscape, in his beloved 
fen country or elsewhere. We get the man as he was by 
hi nself, conversing to himself: but it is not the whole man, 
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Mr. Lubbock sketches the A. C. Benson whom his friends 
met—the admirable host and companion, kindly and thought- 
ful—and the generous giver. One of the readers of his books, 
an American lady whom he had never seen, offered him a 
large fortune, of which he had no personal need: but after 
much thought he accepted it, to give away: a gift nobly 
given, taken, and used. 
STEPHEN GwyNN. 


“My Portion in the Strife of this 
Strange World” 


Experiences ofa Literary Man. By Stephen Gwynn. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 21s.) 


Great iy daring, an inhabitant of an adjacent island ventures 
to say something of a book by an Irishman. And yet the 
venture is not perhaps so foolhardy as it is commonly alleged 
to be, for Mr. Gwynn allows himself that he is an Anglo- 
Irishman, and indeed acknowledges that “to hear myself 
speaking Gaelic is to know how Anglo-Irish Iam” ; and here 
admiration may be recorded of his determination in acquiring 
a tongue wherein Maire nic Shiublaidhe is pronounced Mary 
Walker. The Saxon element in him may therefore excuse 
if any aspersion on the perfervid Celt should inadvertently 
creep in. Perfervid Celt as to one side of him he certainly is, 
with the blood of King Brian Boru in his veins, a genealogy 
which in‘erested the electors of Clare in Mr. Gwynn much 
more than the fact that he was the grandson of Smith O’Brien, 
“War's mighty lion,’ though it was that connexion which 
enabled him to state in a later election address that he was 
the grandson of a man who was sentenced to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered, and which successfully endeared him 
to the electors of Galway. Anyhow, this mixture of races 
has combined to produce a charming and a steady-souled 
book—the book of a healer who has all his life fought to gather 
yarring elements into the harmony of one natural fold and to 
understand and interpret Ireland to the world, in which noble 
undertaking he was helped so much by a boyhood spent in a 
corner of Donegal. But it has been far from his purpose to 
make this book of reminiscences into a dissertation on Irish 
politics, or a description of Irish life, though his delightful 
chapter on the Galway Election might have come straight out 
of Lever (who with a spice of caricature depicted the true and 
not the stage Irishman), and though it is a joy to read such 
passages as :— 
* The short crisp grass on these uplands, the black cliffs, wrack- 
fringed . the ocean fitting into the curved bay like a cup of 
purple—and over all, the broad wings of the wind,” 
the main theme of the book is, however, literary memories, 
which acknowledge in terms of generous gratitude his long 
connexion with the Spectator, and through which pass so many 
figures distinguished in the world of letters and art. His 
was a peculiarly rich environment of companionship: in 
Dublin —Yeats, Hyde, Dowden, Mahajify, ** A. E.,’ Katharine 
Tynan (whose name does not appear in the execrable index), 
and Walter Osborne ; in London—but why give any names ? 
Mr. Gwynn (not till his later years a good mixer) seems to 
have known almost everyone who wrote or thought finely, 
and of each he gives some life touch or some appraisement, 
striving with the instinct of a fair-minded critic to * see work 
from the author's standpoint, to be interpreter rather than 
judge.” Quite definitely, though, he does not like Robert 
Bridges—highest of the highbrows, “* donnish and morosely 
donnish.” 

On the gentle stream of his reminiscences float some pregnant 
mots and excellent stories —of Mr. Yeats on Mr. Wells for in- 
stance. ** Wells!” he said. ** That man has the mind of 2 sewing- 
machine ’’—a phrase which, having regard to * the hard, 
mechanical, well-oiled efficiency” that forms part of Mr. 
Wells’ intellect, would be hard to beat. Gladstone, declaiming 
against the doctrine of indulgences, flashes out with * Father 


Healy, I saw with my own eyes in a church at Verona a notice 
offering to remit forty thousand years in purgatory for the 
sum of two hundred lire,” and receives from the witty priest 
the instant riposte : “ It’s a fair offer, and I don’t know where 


ee 


you’d go to do better.” And finally, by way perhaps of 
pointing some of the difference between the Celtic ang 
the Saxon genius, Mr. Gwynn mentions that on being billeg 
once to give a lecture at Sheffield on “* Swift as a Satirist,” 
somebody came to me asking “* Are satirists very swift ?” 
One gets up from this book with the pleasantest of tastes 
in the mouth, with regret that it should have come to an end 
so soon, and with gratitude that it has afforded us a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Irish poet who has given ug 
the beautiful :— 
“ Pearly are thy skies in the country of my fathers, 
Purple are thy mountains, home of my heart, 
Mother of my yearning, love of all my longings, 
Keep me in remembrance, long leagues apart.” 


The Reinstatement of Stevenson 


Robert Louis Stevenson: Man and Writer. By J. A. Steuart, 
(Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Cummy’s Diary. (Chatto and Windus. 31s. 6d. net.) 

R. L. S. and His Sine Qua Non. By “ The Gamekeeper” 
(Adelaide A. Boodle). (Murray. 6s. net.) 

Tne series of exposures and revelations about Stevenson jis 

over, and we can settle down to consider him in due proportion, 

Those demolishments of popular fable were necessary. If 

the world had gone on thinking that Stevenson was an angel, 

it would have lost interest in him. He was not suited to the 

part. Ifa false réle is foisted upon a man, he bears it without 

conviction. And Stevenson was not an interesting or inspirit- 

ing angel, because he was not, in fact, an angel. Such is the 

revenge truth takes for the most innocent falsifications. 

Now we can sigh with relief as though a phantom that 
oppressed us had been exorcized. And we can proceed to 
look at Stevenson anew. He is not a very great or important 
writer, but truth-telling has given him a new lease of life. This 
year halfadozen books on Stevenson have been published. 
There can be no doubt that there is an interest in the new 
Stevenson, and publishers must be thanking fate for this 
turn of affairs. Mr. Steuart’s notable biography has been 
printed in a one-volume edition. Sometimes there is an almost 
hysterical undertone to his writing, and the book contains too 
much reconstruction, too much pretence of seeing inside 
Stevenson’s mind. But we have no need to revise the estimate 
we gave of the book when it was first published: it is the 
fullest, frankest, and most sensitive portrait of Stevenson we 
possess. 

“Cummy ” was Alison Cunningham, young Louis’s nurse 
and devoted companion. She was one of the stern breed of 
Scottish Presbyterians, conscientious and full of character, but 
with a surprising faculty of charitable judgment in individual 
eases. When she travelled abroad with the Stevensons in 
Papistical countries she pitied the poor idol-worshippers from 
her heart: but, even so, she could admire and respect their 
devotion. There is a suspicion that she was more moved than 
she confesses—she disapproved of the great paintings in the 
Italian churches, but she seems to have -felt their beauty, none 
the less. 

In her diary, Louis, at the age of thirteen, shows himself 
a fierce and patriotic little Protestant. In the English church 
at Mentone the minister made some slighting reference to 
Presbyterianism. ‘* Lew” came home in a rage. ‘* What!” 
he cried, “ an English clergyman preaching against a Church 
for which our forefathers have bled and died | How dare he ?” 
So Louis refused to go back to a church where such blas- 
phemies were uttered. There is the very breath of the Scottish 
character in another of Cummy’s entries. 

* Went on to a lemon grove, and sat down ; it was a sweet spot. 
All above and around us were lemon yards. 1 was going to pul 
one, but Lew said, in his old-fashioned way, that, though it was 
allowed, yet he did not think it altogether right, so | did not do 
it. Some very good lemons were lying under the trees; the one 
we picked up was very fine. It would cost 2d., I daresay, at 
home.” 


“The Gamekeeper’s * account of the Stevensons’ life at 


Skerryvore is completely charming. We see R. L. 5. as 
rather a spoilt child of genius, very dogniitic and egocentric, 
but with moods of the highest gaiety and grace. ‘Cur!ulences 
and quarrels are not denied ; but Manny Stevenson comes out 


of these pages as a heroic, noble character, whatever Ler faults 
may have been, 
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Very Early Victorians 


Next Door Neighbours. By (Mrs.) E. M. Richardson. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Letrers and diaries of a hundred years ago have always 
a certain interest and value, even when, as in this book, they 
are thrown together with little artifice and explanation, for 
they serve to remind us of the vast changes in society, 
throughout the last century and within living memory. 
Never has a century moved swifter than the last: an abyss 
yawns between the delightful Mrs. Calvert, taken ill at her 
house in Grafton Street and being bled and blistered, with 
twelve leeches on her throat, and the manner in which a mondaine 
of to-day would be treated. We see Lord Walsingham across 
a gulf also, being burnt alive in his house in Harley Street, 
when spectators viewing the tragedy by the light of the 
flames that licked round his bed averred he was too drunk 
to stir. That was the year after Waterloo. 

Sir Thomas Picton had dined at 10 Grafton Street just 
hefore crossing to his last field (he fell at Hougoumont) and 
the guests had noted, as an ill-omen, that he had spilled the 
red wine he drank that evening. The house was a rendezvous 
of the great figures of the day—the Duke of Wellington was 
a friend of Mr. Calvert's and his son Felix fought under him 
at Waterloo. Two decades later we find Disraeli writing that 
“my advent is canvassed in many papers, among them the 
Spectator” The Spectator was then but a_ three-year-old 
colt of the Whigs. 

Mrs. Calvert, who is the heroine of this hotch-poteh of 
letters and diaries (for she reveals all unconsciously her charm, 
her loyalty and her strength—the other characters are more 
indistinct, though doubtless interesting enough to relatives 
and connexions), lived the life of a great lady of her 
time, with its balls and card-parties and politics, but she 
was also keenly alive to the age of science then about to 
dawn. ~* We all went with Henry Warre,”’ she records, ** to 
see the Solar miscroscope and all the animals dancing 
about in a drop of water; it is a curious exhibition.” That, 
as a matter of fact, was an excursion inte more than scientific 
fields, for her daughter Mary was present and a fortnight later 
we read that Henry Warre (father of the late Provost of 
Eton) had taken Mary to Vauxhall Gardens and proposed 
to her. Next day all the girls were down with influenza, 
* nobody dies of it, but all are very ill.” How history repeats 
itself ! 

In 1836 Mr. and Mrs. Calvert went to the opening of the 
London to Birmingham Railway (their son and son-in-law 
were directors) and “just at the last, owing to some mis- 
management, we ran right against a brick wall.” Mr. Calvert 
was stunned and senseless for some minutes. He was later 
cupped and Mrs. Calvert bled: she was so bruised she was 
unable to attend a Court. 

While recuperating in the country, Mr. Calvert wrote 
predicting that his grand-daughter Rose would be ‘the 
prettiest girl in Hertfordshire.” His prophecy was amply 
fulfilled, for she became a famous beauty and incidentally 
the grandmother of the young lady who recently entertained 
us all with The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion. 

The Calverts were a devoted couple: Mrs. Calvert rejoices 
on her seventieth birthday that she has * entered the same 
number of years as Mr. C.: it makes me scem nearer his 
age.” The previous autumn she had begun playing cribbage, 
after not having touched a card for vears, in order to amuse 
him during the long evenings in the country whose dreariness 
this age can hardly imagine. She went to a drawing-room 
about this time to sce the young Queen, about whom everyone 

yas talking, and records that she seemed “animated and 
merry, with a sweet smile.” Her daughters went to the Royal 
box at the Coronation, leaving the house at 5 a.m., and not 
returning.until 8 p.m. 

In her old age she had to go to France and Italy to 
economize. ‘I wonder anyone liking to live abroad,” she 
records characteristically, “* bit by mosquitoes.” But she 
still enjoyed life, though nearing eighty, and wrote of 
excursions in Naples, and a Papal audience in Rome with the 
zest of a debutante. 

Mrs. Richardson says that * the end of a true story must 


ee 


perforce be a sad one.” We do not agree. Mrs. Calvert climbed 
half-way up Vesuvius when she was seventy-nine and lived for 
nearly twenty years after that, surrounded by devoted and 
admiring relatives and friends. Her life is an example, not a 
tragedy. 

There are several inaccuracies in the book—two names of 
living people in one genealogical table are misspelt—but 
there are plenty of anecdotal plums (which we have foreborne 
to pick), and an occasional lightning flash of narrative that 
glimmers across the vanished years, lighting an epoch with 
a phrase. F. Y.-B, 


Nelson 


Nelson: the Man. By A. Corbett-Smith. (Williams and 
Norgate. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Corserr-Smiru writes of Nelson with a fine hearty 
enthusiasm which, if it occasionally bursts into rhapsody, 
is none the less welcome and inspiring. His book, as he 
says, is a study of the character of the hero, rather than a 
treatise upon Nelson’s strategy, tactics and achievement. 
That work has been done already, and most adequately, by the 
late Admiral Mahan. It is Mr. Corbett-Smith’s design 
to show what manner of man it was who achieved the salvation 
of England and of Europe ; and in doing so he employs the 
devices of the novelist to produce his effect. He introduces 
imaginary and copious conversations with freedom, a device 
which can only be justified by its result, and the result is 
undoubtedly to present a rough, genial and vigorous picture 
of Nelson and of Nelson’s men. There are, of course, other 
methods of dealing with the figures of history ; as, for instance, 
the relation of the narrative without comment, thus leaving 
the reader to form his own judgment of the persons of the 
history. Mr. Corbett-Smith, on fire with excitement, dashing 
headlong into sensation after sensation, now and _ again 
overshoots his mark. In his account of the West Indian 
episode, for instance, he forgets to observe that Captain 
Nelson’s action was not merely to enforce an Act of Parliament 
against superior authority, but to compel obedience to the law of 
nations ; and what is remarkable is that the young captain 
almost alone among naval officers should have understood 
in what that law consisted, and the paramount importance 
of its observance. Again, Mr. Corbett-Smith in his haste 
does a good deal less than justice to Emma, Lady Hamilton. 
Nevertheless, despite such lapses, the book is imbued with 
the right honest spirit, and everyone will be the better for 
reading it. 


The Lifting of the Veil 


Autobiographies. By W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir is gall and wormwood for a critic of the younger generation 
to have to praise an established master, whose shining volumes 
stand proudly on the shelves of Authority. Not only does 
such praise seem to labour the obvious; it also makes the 
critic feel a sense of treachery toward the unknown workers 
who are making the history of art for to-day and to-morrow. 
He feels that in giving his applause to the poet who has at 
last won recognition of the Philistines, he is only encouraging 
that mighty host to pat themselves on the back, and to give 
up any further attempts to develop their aesthetic con- 
sciousness. The critic always remembers that his first duty 
is to serve as a John the Baptist to those who are coming 
after him, ‘* Let us new praise famous men,” he finds to 
be an occupation that is taken out of his hands by the 
undiscriminating many. 

Here, however, is an occasion for him to add his voice 
to theirs. Mr. W. B. Yeats has spent his life perfecting the 
sensibility which has made this book. It is a masterpiece 
without blemish, and all one can do is to read and revel in 
the unbroken fugue of its five-hundred pages. I say fugue, 
because such is the rhythmie form into which Mr. Yeats has 
developed his prose stvle. It is similar to that perfect instru- 
ment used by Mr. George Moore. But the hand that uses 
it has some spirit-guided skill, some rarer passion and con- 
scientiousness, which is absent from the other prose master. 

Frequently Mr. Moore can offend by sudden revelations 
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may be ex- 
peeted of Mr. 
Green. * Blind- 
mess’ is a re- 
markably good 
novel; an 
amazingly good 


remember a 
youthful writer 
who revealed, 
at the outset, 
such absorp- 
tion in his 
theme or such 
depths, or seemed so surely 
destined for a fine career.” ~ 
—Sphere. “*An amazing bit ‘S. 6d. 
of technical virtuosity."— net 

Morning Post. 





nove l.”"—Saturday 


first 
Review. 
keenness . . . 
astonishing.”’-Daily Tclegraph. 
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*Sinecrity . «+« « 
success really 


By WALTER ST: ames, Litt.D. Pirandello’s is the gre atest new 
voice in the European theatre, and this illuminating and provocative 
survey of his plays and novels is written by one of the greatest 
living authoritics on the Italian and Spanish literatures. Pirandello 
is treated by the author from all aspects, above all as the author 
of those remarkable plays which have made “ Pirandellian”’ as ex- 
pressive a word as “ Shavian.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus post free. 


Gilbert & Sullivan Samuel Butler 

By A. H. GODWIN. With an | and His Family Relations 
introduction by G K. By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 
CHESTERTON, The first With portraits and: a fecsimile 
“Gilbert and Sullivan’ book of letter with colour sketches, An 


. ro authentic and unbiassed counter- 
its kind—a critical appreciation, | }jacst to the harsh picture of 


discussing both the librettos and Samuel LBuiler’s parents and 

the music, and written by an com rs h as 1 seen 7 . his i ae 
. q Sa. y a. = noeraphic nove hie bh “ay Ci 

expert q. crown 8ve, 6s, Al Flesh. Sa. demy  8vo. 


net. Prospectus post free. 10s. 6d. net: Limited to 1,500 
Prospectus fost free. 





Second impression. 


Stories & Dramas by Tolstoy 
Twelve stories and a full-length play which have only recently 
been printed from Tolstoy's MSS, and are here translated for the 

first time, 
Tolstoy's genius is impressed.”"—SPECTATOR. 
Prospectus post free. 
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Introduction by G. K. 
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woodcuts by DOUGLAS PERCY 


By “KERR SHAW.” This 
pseudonym veils a_ well-known 
educationist who has written this 
skilful novel discussing the 
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The Gypsy Life The Cambridge 
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work of the Cambridge philoso- 
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the Christian Philosophy of the 
Spirit. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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of a dwarfed and malign outlook, a facetiousness towards 
matters which human nature can only attempt to explore in 
the light of passion and reverence. Mr. Yeats has that passion 
and reverence, and they add to the current of his marvellous 
form a depth as of treasures shining out of the bed of the 
stream, and a dazzle, as of a divine light from above playing 
on the surface of the running waters. 

Mr. Yeats has been accused, especially by our latest 
epicurean rococo-cynical school—whose taste lies towards 
restaurants decorated in strawberry paint and coloured wools, 
—of losing himself in mysticism. Certainly he has dabbled 
in the depths of esoteric religious culture, but I feel that he 
has emerged whole and self-contained. From the oracular 
point of view, this may be to dispraise him, and to accuse 
him of self-interest in his studies. Yet the artist without 
self-interest is lost, his personality is dissolved into acquies- 
cence—and silenced. 

Mr. Yeats is not silent: but he has emerged from those 
bewildering regions, half mathematics and half fantasia, 
with a power of self-expression which is the nearest approach 
to silence. His manner is so stripped of ornament, yet it is 
so perfectly patterned : his tone is so subdued as to be almost 
dim; yet it has the clarity and carrying-power of evening 
light. What discussions he permits himself fit into the whole 
like rain-pools on a road. You look into them, and find no 
immediate decoration. You see rather the hollow and spacious 
beauty of the sky focussed there: and any quiet traflie of 
wings which may appear in that vast solitude of light is 
reflected in these little pools and given a new significance 
because of its confinement therein. 

We have his own words to show how conscious has been 


Per Mare, 
Ships and Men 


ATnoven large sailing ships—at all events British sailing 
ships—have almost disappeared from the seas it seems that 
the memory of the great days will not be allowed to fail. 
There is a regular flow of books, mostly by men well advanced 
in life, describing the sea-faring life under sail. This flow 
cannot last long, for the young seamen of to-day are for the 
most part trained from boyhood in steamships. It 
desirable, therefore, to give every kind of encouragement to 
the old shellbacks who write their reminiscences ; what they 
say. simple though it may be, is the matter of history. It is 
a strange fact that the great sailing ships were never so 
majestic and were never better handled than in the few years 
immediately before their disappearance. Most of the authors 
of reminiscences to-day can remember the grandeur of the 
clipper days, when ships like the * Cutty Sark’ and the 
* Thermopylae’ did voyages round the world marvellous for 
their sustained speed. There are now only four deep-sea 
square-rigged ships on the British register. 

Mr. E. Keble Chatterton shows in Windjammer and Shellback 
{T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 15s. net) that he is as good a collector 
as ever of strange true stories of the sea and of appropriate 
illustrations. He has had the good fortune to come across the 
diaries of Captain Beebe, who commanded the famous clipper 
‘Brewster. The plates of East Indiamen and tea clippers 
have a rich Juminosity that makes one turn back to them 
again and again. 


is 


The illustrations in Mr. Thomas M. Hemy’s Deep Sea Days 
(ii. F. and G. Witherby, 12s. 6d.) show effectively, though this 
is not their intention, how large ships may founder when 
smaller vessels come through a gale in safety. A deeply laden 
vessel presents almost as much resistance to the sea as a rock. 
Owing to her lack of buoyancy she is being strained and made 
less seaworthy all the time by the repeated shocks of seas 
bursting against and over her. 
vessel 


A smaller and quite buoyant 
even a tiny vessel-—mmay nestle in the curve of a wave. 
Mr. Hemy was at sea before the days of the Plimsoll mark and 
served rounded the Horn 
Jiis account of a wreck in English waters is vood 

If he had tried to be lilerary he 
As it is, the events proceed from quite 


in ships which carrying deck 


cargoes. 
because it is unforced. 
would have spoilt it. 


more 


this achievement. ‘‘ Years afterwards when I had finished 
The Wanderings of Oisin, dissatisfied with its yellow and its 
dull green, with all that over-charged colour inherited from 
the Romantic Movement, I deliberately reshaped my style, 
deliberately sought out an impression as of cold light ang 
tumbling clouds. I cast off traditional metaphors ang 
loosened my rhythm, and recognizing that all the criticism of 
life known to me was alien and English, became as emotional 
as possible but with an emotion which I described to my ge 
as cold.” 

The passage I have italicized is important because it sums 
up in three words the technical process which he has pursued 
consistently ever since, and by which he has gained such g 
mastery of both English prose and verse. What years of 
Vigilant self-study, discipline, and faith in direction that 
simple statement implies. 

To turn to the subject matter is to discover the intelligence 
which is the monitor of this single-purposed spirit. That 
intelligence is Irish ; quick, practical, detached, and witty, 
It has a fine critical flair. W. E. Henley is snapshotted ag 
“a Vulean perpetually forging swords for other men to use.” 
Oscar Wilde is pictured just as accurately. ‘* Wilde got his 
sincerity, if at all, from the contact of events ; the dinner 
table was his event, and made him the greatest talker of 
his time, and his plays and dialogues have what merit they 
possess from being now an imitation, now a record, of his talk.” 

I have no space left to say anything of the broad panorama 
of events, scenes, and humanity which lies in this book, 
subdued by the moonlight of this poet’s genius, to a 
homogeneity in variety that is nothing short of magical. 

Ricuarp Cuvcrcn, 


Per Tetras 


unexciting beginnings (when the ship was not supposed to be 
in danger at all) and.culminate in a situation in which it is too 
Jate to do anything. The weather becomes worse—a penalty 
which Nature seems to take a malicious pleasure in impo: 
upon those who make mistakes. 
a scaman should write of the wind veering when it was really 
backing. 

Sir Walter Runciman in Collier Brigs and their Sailors 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 15s.) gives a valuable account of the collier 
brigs which used to be familiar on the north-east coast of 
England. He is now the owner of the ‘ Sunbeam, Lord 
Brassey's old yacht, which is perhaps the most famous yacht 
in the world, but he looks back with unfading affection upon 
the old collier brigs and with both pride and affection upon 
the days when he commanded a barque in the China tea trade: 
Sir Walter deserves a particular word of thanks for publishing 
many photographs of the masters of the collier brigs. We 
do not quite know why these old photographs are so impres- 
sive, but they are. There are these masters dressed in their 
Sunday best and looking very stiff and uncomfortable amid 
the stock apparatus of the photographer's studio. Yet one 
can see in almost every face resource and courage, and above 
all, extreme simplicity. 

Captain George P. Boughton tells in his Sea-Faring (Faber 
and Gwyer, 15s. net) some truths about those who follow the 
profession of the sea which are not often told by seamen them- 
selves. The men of the deep-water sailing ships had a g 
that was unmatched in any other occupation. They somchow 
compensated themselves for all the hardship and danger. Only 
men of great simplicity of mind could have done that. They 
were simple in their respect for authority and also in their 
religious convictions—-we need not say piety—which were 
apparently the result of being constantly in the presence of 
immense natural forces. Many readers of Typhoon must have 
felt, as the present writer did, that when Conrad had described 
in a hundred different ways the same phenomenon of a large 
sea crashing along the vessel from end to end, they had a sense 
of physical exhaustion, and indeed the worse sense of having 
But the master of the ship, 
when he returned to his home and was asked by his wife what 
kind of voyage he had had, replied tersely, “* dirty weather.” 
The mind of a seaman, it appears, dwells little upon incidents, 
however trying and perilous, which must be expected in the 


ing 


It is strange, however, that 


alety 


been pommelled and bruised. 
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FOUR GREAT PRIZES 
FOR 
NEW WRITERS 





MONG the many distinctive advantages offered by 
The London School of Journalism to those who 
contemplate entering the field of Journalism either as 
“free lance” writers or short story writers, is the fact 
that the School and its eminent patrons have instituted 
several valuable cash prizes for competition by new 
students of the School. 


Usually the new writer, in attempting to gain a literary 
prize, finds himself in competition with men and woimen 
of long experience and practice; a circumstance which 
is often a hopeless handicap. 


Recognising this, the Directors of The London School 
of Journalism decided that the prizes offered to their 
students should be, with one exception, limited to those 
newly-enrolled under Mr, Max Pemberton. 


The consequence is that the beginner now finds himself 
confronted by an opportunity of gaining one or several 
cash prizes varying in amount from £25 to £50—a very 
desirable incentive to enterprise and effort. 

This School justifies, in all that it attempts and per- 
forms, won as the true 
‘University’ of the Founded at the 


the position which it has 
Profession. 


astance and under the especial patronage of one of the 


greatest journalists of all time—the late Viscount 
Northcliffe—it is staffed and directed by men of recog- 
nised standing in the Press World. At the head of the 


instructional staff we have a journalist and author of 
no | Mr. Of him 


rd Northeliffe said, in a speech at the Savoy Hotel, 


ess emimence than Max Pemberton. 


that “he knew of no one better fitted to teach the 

chnique of modern journalism.” The success of his 
pupils in every field of literature (from editorship and 
serious authorship down to occasional journalism and 


short story writing) abundantly confirms Lord North- 
cliffe’s judgment. 
Mr 


Pemberton’s colleagues are, similarly, men of 


acknowledged reputation as successful writers. 


The “ Daily Mirror ” £50 Prize. 





wT! 


he first of the annual prizes to be instituted was that 
cindly provided by the Proprietors of The Daily Mirror, 
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the case of the Northcliffe Prize, the “ 
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kindly instituted by Viscount Burnham, the proprietor 
of The Daily Telegraph, who is one of the great patrons 
of The London School of Journalism. 

The Burnham Prize of £50 cash is awarded for the 
upon a 


a highly desir- 


best article written by a student of the School 
Burnham. It i 
tudent 


of daily journalism, and, as in 


topic S¢ lected by Lord 
able prize for those who a pire to cultivate 


the more serious form 
Burnham ” 
with it. 


vreat pre lige 
The Max Pemberton £25 Prize 


iS offered by the Director of The London Sch ol ot 














Journalism for the best short story written by a new 
student. This prize has been instituted for 1 
and has proved Immen ely p ypul r and ha produce J 
some excellent storic 
Both men and womet dents have entered t 
the e attractive competition and have shared the h 
fairly equally. Ther no doubt the « 
older and more experienced writers has gt 
couraged the beginners to attempt the winning 
prizes, and that is the object which the Dir 
in view. 
The prizes, however, are but one expression of the 
desire of the Directors of the School to pr 
way, the work and progress of 
of the School’s Corrs let Ci | ) 
last everything which can 
interest of the student is faithfully done. Tha 
The London School of Journalism earned its high repu- 
iation and its recognition by the Press 
The beginner who plac It unde i 
Mi M Pemberton in is Ce ; 
thorough, as 1 | : 
tion in the techr t i ; - 
given or desired. 
There is no empty offer of “ guara * (which, in 
the very nature of things 
The ultimate result must always depend larg 
lability, aad the x | the stu - 
selves; but, given assurance of that, 1 School g 
| in its Corresp ndet ( 5 “4 g 4 
| the art of writing ss ; g 
done which can contribute to the real success of tts 
students both during the lessons and when the Course is 


lha¢ 
t 


compiec ted. 
k 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


It is a cash prize of £50 awarded for the best article | 


na topic set by the Editor of The Daily Mirror, by 
School. 


subsequently published in The Daily Mirror, and during 


anew student of the The winning article is 
the past five years it has produced some promising new 
material. 

The Northcliffe £50 Prize 
late Viscount 
hool, This ts 


be st 


instituted in commemoration of the 
Ni rtheliffe, one of the founders of the S« 
a cash prize of £50 annually awarded for the 


snort arti le, essay, ske i h, or story upon a ho iday theme, 
and ha 
and has proved a most attractive competition, 


The “ Northcliffe ” Prize, apart from its value, carries 
with it the added advantage of prestige, and it 
could not hold a better proof of his qualities as a writer 


Wilithet 


at the very outset of his career, 


Founded undex the direct Patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


ihe Courses (whic Clue URNA S\ x N 
JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING an $ 
WRITING) are al es vhen 
1 ble } ' ; } 
aesira ¢ y > ‘> > . > t 
the hands of wel!-know success 
have 1 ChHos < > 
all the foremost public . e day S 

Page 
only th ~ 
: th, 


Mr. Max Pemberton is alw 
} 
students as to the particular 
engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can 


ys willing to advise would-be 


rse of study im which they should 


forward some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be 


b ased. 
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nature of his calling. St. Paul, not being a sailor, was evidently 
absorbed in the efforts made to save the ship in which he was 
wrecked ; but if the truth were known it would probably be 
found that the sailors themselves soon forgot all that and 
remembered only the viper which fastened upon St. Paul's 
hand after the landing. The merit of Captain Boughton’s 
book is that in depicting typical scenes of sea-life he has re- 
called emotions that have fleeted from the minds of most men 
with similar experience. 


Bridges 

The Bridge. Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by 

Frank Brangwyn, R.A., and written by Christian Barman. 

(London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd. New York: 

Dodd, Mead and Co. 3ls. 6d.) 
Tue Bridge is a subject that cannot fail to arouse the interest 
of civilized man. It satisfies an elemental need, and when 
well designed its essential simplicity and expressiveness make 
an irresistible appeal. Mr. Frank Brangwyn is a leader among 
bridge-lovers, and probably no living man can claim to have 
recorded more than he. Here is a second collection of his 
drawings, for he published a similar book in 1915. Mr. 
Brangwyn records Bridges with enthusiasm. ‘They suit his 
quick facility for improvization, with their great forms and 
masses, their play of light and shade, the vigorous sweep of 
their silhouettes. 

The drawing of Torcello is delightfully fresh, and Mostar 
is significant in composition; the beasts and humans that 
throng the river bank and cross the gallantly leaping arch 
give a great sense of scale. One cannot help feeling that 
“A Canal Bridge, Venice,” hardly comes up to the standard 
we expect from so distinguished a delineator, and the Ponte 
Quattro Capi, Rome, gives a slight jar to the architectonic 
mind because of the distortion of the arch perspective. Such 
bridges as those at Assisi, Ascoli Piceno, and the Ponte della 
Maddelena allow of a more picturesque freedom than the clear- 
cut precision of a bridge in a more urbane and classic vein, 

The plates in colour, admirably reproduced, are supple- 
mented by small black-and-white drawings which have a crisp 
suggestiveness, as, for instance, St. Martin’s bridge, Toledo, 
but the sketch of the Ponte Sta. Trinita, Florence, hardly 
catches the long low silhouette that is the particular distinction 
of this most polished bridge, which skims the Arno with such 
subtle grace. 

We look in vain for a representation of the bridge which, 
of all bridges, fills our thoughts at the present time. Waterloo 
Bridge has, on the whole, baffled almost all of those who have 
attempted to delineate the miracle of its arch-curves. 

Mr. Barman’s work should appeal to many kinds of readers, 
Jay and professional alike. The technicalities are simply 
set down. Lovers of our cities and countryside, architects and 
engineers, borough surveyors and town councillors, motorists 
and pedestrians have much to learn from it, for it is not 
a book that merely deals with the activities of a remote 
past; it deals with the Principles of Bridge Building, 
which, like all principles, are simple in themselves but infinitely 
difficult in application. The subject opens up a vast field. 

First there is the road and the nature of the road, and the 
kind of traffic it must eater for, be it the tramp of pack horse, 
or the swing of marching armies, or the vibrant rattle of 
heavy motor lorries. There is no end to the problems that 
arise in the foundations of the bridge and its abutments, and 
the complementary reconciliation of pier and arch, the width 
of the arch, and the resulting gradient of the roadway, and 
the rise and fall of tide and flood. 

It is not possible to enlarge here upon that vital problem 
as to whether architect or engineer shall design the bridge. 
Has the architect the structural skill, has the engineer the 
training in pure form to give the bridge the * quality of the 
Iternal ” ? 

What will the verdict of posterity be on the framed girder, 
the truss and trestle, the tube, the cantilever, the suspension, 
the * Boiler-maker’s ” bridge? What of the hopes of ferro- 
concrete 2? More is needed than skill in structural dynamics. 

Finally, the pressing question of the preservation of our 
bridges in these davs of change demands clear thought and 
vigorous and concerted action. 


licnerr Worruincron, 


The Strength of France 


(Ernest Benn, Ltd. 21s.) 

To attempt to give a view of the forces which are moulding 
a vast country, where a crowded history presses upon Ps 
area bigger than that of any other in Europe (for Europe 
has ejected Russia from her system), and where culture 
has been intensified in a hundred varieties, is an heroie 
enterprise, with an heroic example in Dr. Gooch’s Germany, 


France. By Sisley Huddleston. 


But Mr. Sisley Huddleston has certainly made a success 
of it. He has lived for years in France, and was at one 
stage the Times correspondent in Paris. He himself played 
a part in the long negotiations which preceded the Treaty 
of Versailles, and on subjects connected with France and 
French politics he has produced a number of valuable books, 
So qualified to write on the national life of France, 
he has succeeded in writing a surprisingly compre- 
hensive, just, balanced book, extraordinarily useful, and 
that the more because strong sense savours it and because 
its judgments are exalted to the nobility of justice, 
Mr. Huddleston has the insight of enthusiasm, but he is 
not a partisan of the country he loves. He shows us that our 
ally is not merely heroic in war, but that she has endued 
herself with the middle-class virtues and, like Victorian 
England, is reaping their reward. Industrially she is 
reorganized ; few idle women weaken her; her spirit is 
both practical and metaphysical; her religion is often 
mystical ; and, as Mr. Huddleston acutely remarks, Voltaire, 
in his brilliance and cynicism, represents not the France 
our own age knows, but the peculiarities of the ancien régime. 

France, so often described as decadent, has never produced 
better work than in the last hundred years. Whether the 
Church is stronger or weaker, no one can tell; but her 
leaders are brilliant, often saintly. She is still suffering, 
however, from the unscrupulousness of her strongest supporters 
in the attack on Dreyfus, for, whenever institutional loyalty 
overrides principles, the wild justice of revenge is swift. 
A similar principle explains the effect of the currency’s 
depreciation: for those who compromised about paying 
their taxes have lost their capital, while the industrialists 
give new strength to France by seizing the opportunities of 
the upheaval. 

It is evident that Mr. Huddleston was hurried. Omissions 
are inevitable, but if M. Maritain is passed over among 
the writers of to-day, it is still stranger to find no 
mention of M. André Maurois. No one should be satisfied 
to dismiss Bossuet in a sentence, or ignore Fénelon. And 
it would have been worth recalling that Guy de Maupassant 
is among the most finished story-tellers of all time, just as 
it should have been noticed that M. Bourget has attained to 
a wonderful art in arranging a story. Boileau should not 
have been forgotten, nor yet Psichari. It is rather arbitrary 
to prefer Berlioz to all other French musicians. And it is 
unfortunate that we should see in a book of this order such 
misprints as “* Las Cases” for “ Las Casas,” as “* default” 
for ** fault,” or have to read (on page 180) that “ By 1909 
France comprised 130 départements with 100,000,000 
inhabitants.” 

But when this is said, and when it is said, furthermore, 
that Mr. Huddleston might well have been a little less 
favourable to Bismarck and a little more favourable to 
Napoleon IIT., and let us have the English word Napoleon 
without an accent, we owe admiration to this intimate, 
comprehensive, vigorous account of France. Like Dr. Gooch’s 
Germany, it would have had more delightfulness, and more 
distinction, if books had been consulted less and the eve 
looked straight at France in her glory and her beauty. 

Her parliaments may be a failure, her financial system 
unsound, her syndicalism shadowy ; the Grand Orient has 
not seldom been unscrupulous ; the combination of intensive 
birth-control with dangerous drainage makes her dependent 
on foreign nations, or on Africans, for industry and defence. 
But out of her mixed origins she has evolved a nation which 
is brilliant, elegant, brave and honourable; and one can 
hardly give too high a value to a book which so much helps 
to see it steadily, and see it whole. 

R. Gorvon Grorce. 
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Mauresques 


Mauresques. By C. P. Hawkes. Illustrated. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
Royal Sevilie. By EF. Allison Peers. Illustrated. (Harpers. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hawkes’ little book, modest in size but packed full of 
meat enough to furnish out a very much larger volume, shows 
a fine sense of historical and geographical imagination and 
merits a much longer notice than what follows. In a phrase, 
it treats of the influence of Mohammedan Africa on South- 
West Europe, and helps us to realize what this meant and 
means by drawing a picture of the North-West African —of 
the Berber particularly—as he lives to-day. It has been 
truly said that Africa begins at the Pyrenees, and it does so 
in very many ways. Spain indeed is an integral part of 
Barbary : its place-names and geography, quite possibly its 
fatalism, the physiognomy of some of its peoples, its architecture 
and horses—are to this day largely coloured by Moorish intru- 
sion. Nor does the influence of the Moor stop at the Pyrenees. 
Consider the name of the littie Southern French town of 
Ramatuelle, which conceals the Arabic name of Rahmat 
Allah; Andorra is the Arabic FE! Darra, the place of the 
woods, and maintains its sturdy smuggling and horse-coping 
independence now as it did 1,200 years ago, when Arabs and 
Berbers were invading France to be overthrown by Charles 
Martel at Tours—that France which was in her turn defended 
by other Arabs and Berbers in cantonments near Tours in 
1917. Delightful historical glimpses are afforded of Tangier, 
that much vexed town, when it formed part of the dowry of 
Charies Ios wife, and of the people and environment round 
present-day Tangier, which yet again shows signs of becoming 
a political storm-centre. The temporary reduction of the 
Rifli tribesmen and the surrender of Abd-el-Krim, which are 
in the recent memory of all, recall the Roman wars against 
the Berber chiefs, Jugurtha and Masinissa, and our own 
struggle with * Gayland™ in the seventeenth century ; and 
to-day the veiled Tuareg robber, “ the forgotten of God,” is 
still a menace to any whose caterpillar tractor breaks down in 
the sands of the Sahara. Who then shall say that the fortunes 
of Mohammedan Africa and of professedly Christian Europe 
are not still intermingled 2? This bright and discerning book 
ends with some charming sketches of the Basques, another 
people cognate with the Berbers, who, via the Prince of Wales, 
ure at present adorning our heads with the beret. 

Nor is the influence of the Moors less evident in Seville, of 
which glorious city Mr. Allison Peers gives us a most informed 
and sympathetic study, with occasional excursions into the 
grimnesses of Seville’s past. ** To whom God loves,” runs the 
Spanish proverb. * He gives a house in Seville; but for 
those who can never dwell in that city of flowers and amid 
the majestic remains of Moorish architecture this book comes 
as a consolation. Flowers, dreams of architectural loveliness, 
gay bright life in the soft Andalusian air, and religion are its 


The Ascent 


ty Wilfrid Gibson. (Maemillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Collected Poems. 
sy A. E. Coppard. (Golden Cockerel 


Pelagea and Other Poems. 
Pres 15s.) 

Troubadours. By Olga Katzin. (Holden and Co. 5s.) 

‘The Cattledrive in Connaught. By Austin Clarke. (Allen and 


Unwin Ds 


IN Mr. Gibson's book are eight hundred pages, twenty vears’ 
work of a poet who hes received, it is true, quiet acknow- 
ledgment but no acclamation. And now the reviewer finds 
himself forced to discuss this werk briefly along with that 
of other poets. But so the life work of many is judged, 
and perhaps this true poet will forgive the critic, who has 
to try and sav in a few words what would be diflicult to say 
ihrough veu of personal intimacy. For Mr. Gibson surely 


moves the heart of the reader, and carries bim away from 


literature to life. 
Here is a poet of e 
his moods in 


traordinatiiy alert and vivid sympathy, 


expressing earefully wrought vei verse 
i r . 


subdued and elegiac in form; verse mossy, and shaped 


lixe the closed daisy at evening: verse with a suggestion 


7 


themes. But perhaps above all religion. In Holy Week al] 
over Sevilie you may hear those devotional folk-songs called 
saetas—the arrow-like (and hence so called) melodies, shrjlj 
and poignant-that cleave the air. Full of passion is :~ 
é Quién me presta una escalera 

para subir al madero 

a quitarle las espinas 

a Jesiis el Nazareno ? 
Mr. Avery Park’s charming illustrations are worthy of g 
charming bock, 


London—To-day and Yesterday 


Lost London. Pictured in colour and monochrome by J. Crowther, 
Described by #. Beresford Chancellor. (Printed at the Chis. 
wick Press for Constable and Co. {£3 3s.) 

London. By FE. V. Lueas. Mlustrated in colour and monotone, 
(Methuen. 21's.) 


Ir sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things, 
then present-day Londoners must be removed from at all 
events the deepest bitterness of sorrow, for there are only too 
many delightful things—old alms-houses, quaint seventeenth- 
century (or earlier) dwellings, dreamy court-vards, charming 
old inns— which they cannot now remember. But a revived 
remembrance is worth while, and it is for that reason that 
Lost London, as illustrated by Mr. Crowther’s colourful 
brush and unerring pencil between the years of 1879 and 
1887, is of importance both to the antiquarian and indeed 
to all who love beauty in architecture. Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor, who is responsible for the text (may we ask him why 
he writes “ the data és fuller” ?) conducts us on a pleasantly 
gossiping pilgrimage from Chelsea to the Strand, across 
the river through The Borough. and back again to Chelsea 
over Battersea Bridge. In Battersea close to the Church is 
still to be seen one of London’s old taverns, in the shape of 
the Raven, practically unchanged since Crowther sketched 
it forty years ago, with its beautiful Jacobean gables looking 
kindly down on a group of old-world dwellings that may 
have stood there these two hundred years. <A little may 
one wonder that Crowther’s artistic eve did not light upon 
the exquisite cluster of old outside-staired houses still standing 
in Crooked Billet Yard hard by Shoreditch Church, or on 
the Geffrye alms-houses (now a furniture museum) in 
Kingsland Road. But perhaps it did, for we find here only 
2» selection of the vast number of drawings which Crowther 
executed, 

The Geffrye Museum anyhow receives full treatment in 
Kk. V. Luecas’s London, which is a rearranged reprint with 
many alterations of that author’s previous books, 4 Wanderer 
in London and London Revisited. ** A reference book,” he 
calls it, but it is a reference book packed full of wit and the 
right kind of information, 


to Parnassus 


of Hardy, Wordsworth and Burns, yet imitating none of 
He is constantly experimental within his particular 
picks over the language with 


them. 
emotional experience, and 
infinite care, specially delighted when he can snatch a choice 
dialect idiom or a fat-sounding rustic note. 

vears of self- 
Gibson 


Browsing through the fruit of these twenty 
expression, the critic is forced to observe that Mr. 
has a singular uniformity of approach to life. Nor does it 
develop as he journeys through time. From first to last 
he is possessed by a brooding, bird-like singleness of passion 
for sate, nest and fledgling, and he looks out on the world 
always with that responsibility in the back of his mind. 
As a poet of domestic life, in all its myriad ramifications of 
jes and sorrow, it makes him matchless. tle “sings the 
home,” and the world as the eternal opponent of the 
He sings of it with a depth and a poignancy that 
the heart. 

But there is another side to this intense quality. We 
find that toward the more relentless activities of human 


home. 


wring 
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life, the Odyssean and heroic activities, his compassion cools 
down to sympathy. He looks™out on the religious. and 
philosophic worlds—most adventurous and least domestic 
of all—he looks, but he does not share. Then we discover 
that his genius is nearly always an impulsive one, acting 
upon the report of his eyes rather than upon the full testament 
of his five senses drawn up by reason. We find that his 
poems are pictorial, that they have a quality which endorses 
our conception of their creator as being bird-like. So, too, 
are they bird-like; thin, clear, intensely focused; every- 
thing seen nervously, self-protectively, as though the poet's 
feeling for others still leaves him free to flit away. Here is 
a poem called “ Fable,” which might well apply to its 
author :— 


“ Said the raven to the wren: 
Why are you afraid of men! 
You ave nothing but a craven, 
Said the raven, 
While the raven still was talking, 
Came a boy behind him stalking, 
Caught him up and clipped his wings. 
Still uncaptured Jenny sings.” 
Singularly, this unconscious  seif-revelation is constantly 


recurring. For instance, in the penultimate poem of this 
huge volume, he takes a valedictory look at himself, and 
asks his body : 
*“ What will become of you, flesh and bone, 
When | at last must leave you alone ?” 
And his body critically replics :— 
* When you have left us, bird of the breast, 
Thankfully, endlessly we shall rest. 
Long have you fluttered us, urging us ever 
To ventures beyond our utmost endeavour, 
Fretting us, driving us on and on 
Until, breath failing and strength nigh gone, 
We have longed for the day when, buried deep 
In the passionless earth, we shall sink to sleep, 
When you shall be free to wander the air 
And we shall neither know nor care.” 


The publishers are to be congratulated for giving, in this 
collected edition, such concrete expression to their faith in 
so fine, so noble and sincere an artist. 

Mr. Coppard is known as a marvellous story-teller: but 
give him one hand full of rhymes and another of broken 
metres, and he can conjure up some pretty fantasies. He 
affects the spirit of the laughing rustic, and at his best there 
is a Virgilian touch in him and a pleasant tang of honey, 
sweet to ihe tongue but stinging the throat. All his Jaughter 
is strangely solitary, and at times the voice from his chuckling 
hermitage brings sadness : 

* Sorrow on the acres, 
Wind in the thorn, 
And an old man ploughing 
Through the frosty morn.” 

Troubadours is an extraordinarily accomplished first beok. 
It rejoices one’s heart to find again a poet using the Provencal 
measures. Miss Katzin must have steeped her imagination 
in the Langue d’Oc, for she gives us no make-believe fustian 
stuff. In these carefully woven rhyming patterns is that 
same April freshness, that apple-blossom and daffodil gaiety, 
which later blew south to Italy and settled in the deeper 
hearts of Guinicelli, Dante and Petrarch. It is a real achieve- 
ment to re-create that freshness out of the time-jaded phrases 
of modern English. 

J think perhaps Mr. Austin Clarke has picked up Kathteen’s 
singing-cloak, Mr. Stephens so neglectfully 
dropped some way back down the slope of the sacred hill. 
But this newer poet knows an Ireland of pre-Catholic days, 


which James 


when it was peopled * with the dark-haired women.” There 
he has wandered : 
* Around branchy Coole of the manor, 

Where | halted with Yeats 

To share the wise salmon 

He grassed from the Lake of Jewels 

1 dipped in his plate 

Without praise, without wine, 

Though he asked me to come to his Castle.” 
It is true self-criticism, and a graceful acknowledgrcnt of 
a verv real debt. But Mr. Clarke has come out of the 


twilight into the broad day of the Trish farmyard, and there 

is in his verses a fine healthy squabble of tongues. At times, 

joowever, he is a little breathless in reciting these thing 
JRicuarp Cuurcn. 


———— 


A Book of Delight 


The Magic of Herbs: A Modern Book of Secrets. 


By Mrs, 
Leyel. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) hates 


Mrs. C. F. Levert has made a comprehensive study of the 
magical and medical uses of herbs throughout the ages and, 
as she explains in her preface, this book is an attempt to 
bring together in one volume for the general reader the infor- 
mation she has collected. Bare facts are related in a terse and 
clear style from which the reader can draw his own conclusions, 

In tracing the history of this esoteric subject, Mrs. Leyel 
writes of Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, who lived four 
centuries before the birth of Christ; of Galen, physician to 
Marcus Aurelius, and the theory of Humours ; of the 
Arabian recipes for Juleps, Sherbets and Syrups in the golden 
days so richly described in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
A very interesting chapter follows on the Doctrine of 
Signatures which recognized in the external the signs of the 
internal and, applied to plants, “ professed to gauge from 
the appearance of a root or leaf or flower, and where it grew, 
its otherwise curative principles.” For instance, rheumatic 
fever can be cured by salicin——* salicin being found in the bark 
of the willow, which grows by water or in damp places which 
produce rheumatism.” 

Throughout the ages man has resorted to magic to smoothe 
the path of love, and to revenge himself upon his adversary, 
Mrs. Leyel has unearthed from various books of secrets the 
most fascinating and surprising recipes for Love Philtres, 
Powders and Potions, for ** kissing comfits,” made of eryngo 
roots mixed with sugar, in the days of Elizabeth. A Restora- 
tion love potion is contained in the following verse :— 

... Take me a turtle dove 

And in an oven let her lie and bake 

So dry that you may powder of her make ; 

Which, being put into a cup of wine, 

The wench that drink’st it will to love incline.” 
So numerous were the herbs, insects, parts of animals and 
precious stones which were considered to possess the requisite 
properties for inspiring affection, that unrequited love must 
have been a rare disease in the magica! days of the past. But 
even the alchemists were sometimes puzzled how to 
obtain their hearts’ desire, for the following verse appeared 
amongst the Hermetic Poems of Elias Ashmole :— 


{ asked philosophy how I should 

Have of her the thing I would ; 

She answered me when I was able 

To make the water malleable ; 

Or else the way if I could find 

To measure out a yard of wind, 

Then shalt thou have thine own desire, 
When thou can’st weigh an ounce of fire. 
Unless that thou can’st do these three, 
Content thyself, thou gets not me.” 


The author traces the art of poison from Gula, the Sumerian 
goddess of sorcery, 4500 B.c., to Caesar Borgia, Catherine 
de Medici, the Marquise de Brinvilliers and her accomplice, 


Sainte-Croix. After being permeated with the dark and 
villainous atmosphere of poisons, the reader is soothed and 


refreshed by the most amusing, delicious and tempting recipes 
for cosmetics, face creams made from the fat of lions mixed 
with roses, pomatum for wrinkles made from lupins, secret 
methods of hair dye, and toilet water which will make a face 
look young. The use of these cosmetics naturally became 
more and more fashionable to such an extent that, in 1770, 
an Act of Parliament was passed in England stating : 

* That all women of whatever age, rank, profession or degree, 

whether virgin, maid or widow, that shall from and after such 
Act impose upon, seduce and betray into matrimony any of His 
Maiesty’s subjects by means of scent, paints, cosmetic washes, 
artifi ial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, high- 
bce od shoes or bolstered hips, shall incur the penalty of the law now 
in torce against witchcraft and like miscemeanours, and that the 
marriage upon conviction shall stand null and void.” 
If the extracts quoted in this review give any pleasure to the 
reader, he may rest essured that the book itself will be a 
perpetual joy to him. It is an elixir to the senses, the 
subtiy blended, are wafted 
from its pages, the ear is soothed by the music of the language 
ii which the herbel recipes are written, and many intimate 
touches are given to the pictures of the past which have beep 
painted, perhaps inadequately, by the imagination. 


perfumes of bygone days, 
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IN CHINA 


By ABEL BONNARD. 


This remarkable volume, the work of an acute observer and a cultivated thinker, is no ordinary tale of travel, but a 


philosophic presentation of Chinese civilization at a period of crisis and flux, 
letters, the break-up of the old régime, are brilliantly and justly depicted. 
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Demy 8vo, 15/- net. 
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Prosper Mérimée: a Mask and a Face. By G. i. 
JOHNSTONE. The story of a bizarre character and a 
fine literary talent, the writer of a few perfect stories 
and a number of admirable letters, With a collotype 
portrait. 10/6 net, 


The Eel, and Other Poems. By EVAN MORGAN. 
Foreword by ALFRED NOYES. “His verse contains 
passages of remarkable quality.”—Times Literary Sup ple- 
ment. “Deeply felt and well fashioned.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 6/- net. 


The Mind and the Film. By G. F. BUCKLE. 
A book, not about film stars or film magnets, but about 
the film from zxsthetic, dramatic, and psychological view- 
points. 5/- net. 


Sunrise in the West By ADRIAN STOKES, 
author of “The Thread of Ariadne.” An interpreta- 
tion of the situation to-day, which may be read as an 
answer to Spengler’s ‘Teutonic theories by an adherent 
of the Latin form of culture. 7/6 net. 





THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D. 


Written for the general reader and, as an introduction to 


cine, the book contains an account of the chief medical sc 
Introductory chapter by F. 


to the end of the eighteenth century. 


With 24 Plates, roy. 8vo, 16/- net. 


the history of his chosen profession, for the student of medi- 
hools, theories, and discoveries from the time of the Pharaohs 
G. CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
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The Civilization of the South American 


Indians. By Professor RAFAEL KARSTEN. Preface 
by Dr. EDWARD WESTERMARCK. “The most 
important contribution to the study of certain aspects of 
South American native civilization which has yet 
appeared.”—From the Preface. 25/- net. 


The Babbitt Warren. By C. E. M. JOAD. 
“Whimsically merry and witty. Ostensibly about the 
U.S., his book is in essence an attack upon the false 
values of our modern civilization.”"—New Statesman. 
6/- net. 


Social Progress and Educational Waste: 
A Study of the Free-Place and Scholarship System. 
By KENNETH LINDSAY. Introduction by LORD 
HALDANE. Deals with numerous aspects of primary 
and secondary education and their relation to industry, 
7/6 net. 


Edward Thring, Maker of Uppingham School. 
By W. F. RAWNSLEY. “He writes with the full 
knowledge and loyal devotion of a pupil who was after- 
wards a colleague and a friend. ‘The narrative is full 
of interest.”"—Manchester Guardian. 3s. 6d. net. 





EUROPE IN THE 


By ROBERT BYRON. 


“We shall hear more of Mr. Byron, for he has written 2 book which calls loudly for ethers from the same whimsical pen. 
His account of a casual motor-trip from Finchley via Grimsby, Berlin, Rome, and Brindisi to Athens is about as sprightly 


a work as you could ask for. Mr. Byron writes with a 


delightful book which nobody who wants to see the new generation at work should miss.”—Sunday Times. 
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Demy 8vo, 8/6 net. 
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Crime and Custom in Savage Society. Ry B. 
MALINOWSKI. “It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that the book is the most important contribution to 
anthropology for many years. Its effects are bound to be 
far-reaching. It should be read by everyone.”—Outlook. 
5/- net. 

Pantheism, and Other Essays. By L. E. C. Intended 
as a help to those who doubt because they are unable to 
reconcile the idea of an almighty God with the existence 
of evil and pain. 3/6 wet. 


? 
The Life of Gotama the Buddha. 
BREWSTER. Introduction by C. A. F. RHYS 
DAVIDS, D.Litt. <A collection of references made to the 
Buddha in the Pali Canon arranged chronologically to 
form a life. 10/6 net. 


The Kabbalah Unveiled. Translated by S. C. 
MacGREGOR MATHERS, with the original Chaldee 
and Hebrew text. New edition with a Preface by 
M. MacGREGOR MATHERS. 12/6 net. 
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MASTERPIECES OF CHIKAMATSU 2 
Translated by PROFESSOR ASATARO MIYAMORLI. With 74 Plates, 8vo, 21/- net. 
This is a translation of the best “ joruri” or puppet plays of Chikamatsu, known as the “ ‘ Japanese Shakespeare.” <A long 


introduction deals with the dramatic literature of Japan, with Chikamatsu and his contemporaries, and with the present 
condition of Puppetry in Japan, 
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This Week’s Books 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT writes a preface to the entertaining 
series of articles which “ Quex” of the Evening News has 
published under the title of London Town (Partridge. 7s. 6d.). 
Mr. Nichols is always very human and entertaining ; he tells 
us how the Prince of Wales’ waistcoat is cut, how the old 
women who sleep in Trafalgar Square through summer nights 
keep warm, and that Uncle Bill Newman (who likes his beer 
reg’lar) is the strongest man in Billingsgate fish market. 
We could quote endless good stories; instead, we offer a 
small suggestion: next time “ Quex” is in a theatre box- 
office, let him tell us how they “dress the house ”"—it is 


n art. 
. : * * * 


The Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies (Luzac, 6s.) 
js not exactly light reading, but it is a joy to Orientalists, 
and the general reader would obtain some curious tit-bits 
of information from the number just issued: for instance, 
there is a tribe in Malaya called Orang Utan. A reviewer 
disputes M. Louis de la Vallée Poussin’s view of Nirvana 
as being bonheur supréme en dehors de toute idée danéantisse- 
ment. Whatever scholars or Mr. Sterbatsky may say, that 
is exactly what the Vedantists teach in India to-day ; surely 
they ought to know. Buddha took his philosophy from them. 

* * * * 

One can’t go far wrong in buying Sport and Fun, by 
Mr. Stuart Menzies (Jenkins), for half a crown. It has 
hundreds of coloured pictures and a lot of laughs: the best 
is about the barber who went mad and shingled the Welch 
Fusiliers’ goat. Some of the stories are very weak, however, 

* * * * 

Two pamphlets on oversea subjects have our cordial 
commendation. Canada (British Empire Educational Press, 
Ltd., 180 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 6d.) is the first 
of a series of historical biographies for the use of schools. 
The idea is an excellent one and sponsored by Lord Apsley. 
The frontispiece is just the right thing for boys—a * Mountie ” 
ona fine black charger, superbly prancing. Lord Strathcona’s 
is the first biography : we could have wished the marvellous 
story of the Canadian Pacific had been more fully told ; 
however, the stories are all well written. We wish every 
boy in England would read this book, and that every 
parent weuld read Our Heritage—the Empire (The Salvation 
Army), wherein General Bramwell Booth writes: “ Folly 
reaches a kind of zenith in the failure to bring together the 
hungry, idle, homeless people and the verdant lands waiting 


for their labour.” 
* * * * 


Young Islam on Trek, by Mr. Basil Mathews (Edinburgh 
House Press, 2s.), is “‘ a study in the clash of civilizations.” 
We commend the subject matter, but not the style, which 
carries a sickly burden of adjectives. ‘Twenty-one epithets 
in the first 140 words about the Desert leaves one reeling. 

* * * * 

It is sad to remember—and * Ian Hay’s” brilliant short ac- 
count of his visit to Gallipoli, called The Ship of Remembrance 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2s.) recalls the fact—that the * River 
Clyde,’ once beached under the terrible cliffs of Cape Helles 
in the face of a devastating fire, has been refloated and is 
now earning her living on the high seas under a foreign flag, 
instead of being a national monument in some great English 
seaport. The daring of that first attack on Sedd-el-Bahr 
has hardly been eclipsed by any feat of arms in history : 
Zeebrugee was not more gallant, if heroisms may be com- 
pared. We welcome “‘ Ian Hay’s” story of a pilgrimage to 
graves that will remain for ever among the most honoured 
in our history. 

* * ” * 

Our Paris Literary Correspondent writes: No book 
by any of the half-dozen Freneh writers 
has appeared since the dead season, but M. André 
Gide’s account of his African experiences is awaited with 


foremost 


much interest. The first part appears in the November 
number of the Nouvelle Recue Francaise. Since his last book, 
the Faux Monnayeurs, Gide has been travelling in French 
Congo, Apart from the interest attaching to any new work 


of his, this Voyage au Congo promises 2 pretty controversy 
over French colonial administration, and no doubt (as always 
happens in France) the discussion will be generalized, and 
the whole question of the relation between blacks and 
whites will be raised. The French Colonial Office is said to 
be preparing a vigorous defence. 

* * * * 


Interest in hcr colonies and in the extra-European world 
in gencral has never been very marked in France, though the 
popularity of Kipling shows that for some time past the 
public has been tempted further afield. Besides M. Gide’s 
there has been another travel book which has aroused atten- 
tion: M. Paul Morand’s Rien que la Terre, which is an account 
of a voyage round the world. 

* * © * 

This series of impressionistic sketches is written with the 
same intelligence (Morand’s major quality), the same eye for 
colour, and the same significant detail as in Ouvert la Nuit. 
Especially brilliant and already much belauded is the passage 
on the cocktails inspired by le plus grand bar du monde, that 
of Shanghai. The evidences of Japan’s volcanic disasters, 
our own position in Hong-kong and Shanghai and, in general, 
the relations between the white and coloured races, furnish 
him not only with picturesque material but with food for 
acute reflection. 

* * * * 

The most remarkable novel that has appeared in Paris of 
late—Sous le Soleil de Saian—was written by a young and 
hitherto unknown author, Georges Bernanos. In a few months 
it has already gone through many editions, 2nd is being widely 
discussed. This book is an epic of the Church Militant in 
the anti-clerical France of to-day ; it recalls Huysmans, and 
even more some of the novels of Balzac, and those who care 
for France wiil find in it the expression of one of the permanent 
sides of French life. 

* * * * 

The introduction of Anatole France under another name 
towards the end of Bernanos’ novel was a bold stroke. The 
short shrift he receives is indicative of the attitude to Anatole 
The Dadaisis 
and Surrealists as well as the Roman Catholics have long since 
jeined in the attack. 
what M. Paul Valéry will have to say for his famous prede- 
cessor when he pronounces France's eulogy on taking his seat 
in the French Academy. 


France of the younger generation in genere]. 


Many people indeed are wondering 


The New Competition 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for an Essay in Prose 
or Verse on “* The Character of an Ideal Friend.” 


What are the essentials to be looked for in a true friend ? 
If you were lucky enough to possess a friend who was all 
that he should be (not necessarily perfect as a human being, 
but complete in everything that concerns friendship), how do 
you conceive his character? How much intelligence does 
friendship need ; how much frankness ; how much goodness 
of heart? The editor leaves competitors very free in their 
mode of dealing with the problem. They may discuss it 
abstractly, if they choose; or they may draw a picture of 
their ideal friend. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Dec. 10th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 942 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Cormpetitt 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Tiger’s Grow 
Demosthenes. By Georges Cl:menceau. ‘Translated by Charles military destinies. ... With the primary view of territorty 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Herr is a strange and intriguing book, written by the great 
French leader of national opinion. Even if no hint had been 
given us as to the significance of this dwelling on the ideals of 
Demosthenes, the reader could hardly have helped saying to 
himself, ‘* How like the two men are in their policy!” Asa 
matter of fact, however, a note on the paper cover suggests 
that the work is inwardly “ the spiritual autobiography of the 
* Tiger’ himself.’ Demosthenes strove day and night to 
prevent Athens being drowned in the security of Philip's 
promises. He never ceased to say to the Athenians : “ Obtain 
your national security and independence not by promises 
from the enemy but by being ready to strike.” 

That sounds an urgent plea for giving the New Demosthenes 
a free hand to serve and save the State. But we must not 
forget that everything turns upon the question, “* Who is the 
Philip of our day?” If, indeed, there is a true counterpart to 
Philip in our midst, we may well side with M. Clémenceau and 
hail him as the new Demosthenes. 

As a matter of fact, the whole of the so-called lessons and 
warnings contained in this ingenious but wholly delusive piece 
of political strategy are based on a false analogy. M. Clémen- 
ceau’s picture of a new Macedonian python fascinating the 
new Athenians till the moment for swallowing them comes, is a 
phantom. ‘There is no such person extant. We see before 
us the Mrs. Harris of Contemporary History. The fact that 
pro tem the ex-German Emperor and the Crown Prince are 
cast to play the parts of Philip and his son Alexander is so 
preposterous a suggestion that we should not have dared to 
make it, did not the following passage show how a false analogy 
may go to a statesman’s head, like new wine :— 


Miner ‘Thompson. 


“ Philip, who may be said to have been perfected in his son 
Alexander, —at once a strong man of action and an idealist,— 
did not rise above the ordinary soldier who makes a trade of conquest 
except in the craft of his words. Nations have never cheerfully 
followed any leaders except those who have asked them to shed their 
blood. Whoever maintains that there is more in the matter than 
that will see himself suddenly called to make his empirical proofs 
on the vast field of battle where all the interests and all the passions 
will take every chance to misrepresent the ideal——a course of action 
for which opportunity will never be lacking. Philip and Alexander 
were perhaps greater than their unachieved and unachievable 


aggrandisement Philip had conquered Illyria, Thessaly, and even 
Thrace, before Attica, wholly absorbed in its own intestine quarre 
felt itself threatened. The hour was near, however, when the gravest 
crisis of the noblest history in the world was to bring the loy 
brutality of the sword face to face with the most exalted thought, 
We can confidently predict that some day intelligence will triumph ; 
but we could have predicted just as confidently that that accog 
of unwholesome violence would at first see the premature hope of 
a fragile realization of beauty succumb. Greece, prodigal of itself, 
dared to oppose a man to inevitable fate. That might have brought 
victory ; it did bring the defeat of the most intelligent people in 
history—through their own lack of resolution.” 

The context shows, incredible as it appears, that if thig 
passage has significance at this hour, which it certainly has— 
otherwise it would not have been printed—Philip stands for 
the Kaiser, Alexander for the Crown Prince, and Demosthenes 
for the Tiger—willing, like the other Demosthenes, when the 
soldiers fail him to take command of the national armies ang 
implement his policy! The only possible comment after 
reading this passage is that M. Clémenceau’s mind moves ip 
a sphere of its own. 

I have marked a dozen other passages in the book to show 
how obsessed is M. Clémenceau with the belief that he is the 
New Demosthenes, but I can only quote two with the barest 
comment. After insisting that the great desideratum when 
there are Philips about is a leader with a will, he proceeds to 
show how dangerous it is to go by the opinion of soldiers :— 

“In the case of Demosthenes we cannot doubt which was to 
blame ; the leader was great, the soldiers were unfit. The lesson ig 
too clear to be mistaken. It is not enough for a man to play his 
part bravely in the feverish day of battle if he is not strong enough 
of heart and soul to persevere.- Such a heart and such a soul wer 
denied to the Greek. Because his ardour was but intermittent, 
he saw himself decline the happy sensation of continuing effort 
against too many adverse forces. Life is a perseverance. Greece 
flamed with idealism, but left us only the cinders of the finest effort 
of civilization—cinders, however, that still are warm. Both in the 
great and in the shameful moments of his country, Demosthenes, 
never exalting himself, never letting himself be affected by the 
cruellest disappointments, knew above all the keen pleasure oj 
spending himself utterly.” 

I have written with brutal frankness of this book because 
of its dangerous obsessions, but as a piece of historic criticism 
I feel its charm deeply. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracuey, 


The Confluence of Legend 


The Ccean of Story. C. H. Tawney’s Translation of 
Somadeva's Katha Sarit Sagara. Edited by N. M. Penzer. 
(Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd., Grafton House, W.1, 10 vols.; by 
subscription only.) 

Taves run from mouth to mouth round the whole world. 

Even now we can see the process at work. A European 

traveller tells an incident or story to a Polynesian islander. 

If he returns in five vears he may find his story incorporated 

into the stock of traditional legend. It has taken on a queer 

guise, perhaps. The natives have accommodated it to their 
own customs, have given it a new setting. But there are 
certain peculiarities in the skeleton of the story which are 
hard to transform. It can still be recognized ; its derivation 

‘an be shown. It is in a similar fashion that the Buddha, 

under a strange transmutation, has found a place in the 

Christian calendar of saints. 

Almost a thousand years ago, Somadeva, a Brahmin of 
Kashmir, wrote The Ocean of Story. Ue relied upon earlier 
collections of tales current in India ; and his main part in the 
book was to put these tales into literary form, avoiding the 
longueurs that so often mark, popular stories. His work is 
valuable and interesting for two reasons. It tells us much of 
the India of his time, and gives us a picture full of grace and 
colour. And it is full of material for the study of human 
communications. When the same story turns up in 
Somadeva’s work and in the Canterbury Tales we are apt to 
feel astonished. It is an exciting task to follow the paths of 
intercourse between the two. And it is possible to learn a good 
deal of anthropology from the stories. As we have pointed out, 


these communicated traditions often keep small, internal 
signs of their origin. A tribe of demons, for example, may 
show by their names and habits that they were actually a 
hostile tribe whom the Aryans encountered on their way to 
India, or even before they split away from their Iranian 
kinsmen. 

There had been a great intermixture of cultures by the time 
of Somadeva. There are tales which are obviously derived from 
the pre-Aryan civilization of India ; there are Greek, Mongo- 
lian, and Arabic influences. Indeed it is impossible to point 
with certainty to any part of the world which did not leave its 
mark on the interaction of cultures. But the largest and most 
interesting contribution is from the Aryans of the Vedic 
period. It is never sufliciently realized that the men who 
produced the religious and philosophical books of India, the 
law-codes, the social structure, were the kinsmen of our 
ancestors, and inherited the same racial qualities and ideals. 
In reading the Vedas, we are in fact reading about ourselves. 

The stories are not told with the flourish and elegance of 
The Arabian Nighis: the machinery is sometimes cumbrous 
and the work is not a well-organized whole. But The Arabian 
Nights has not a tenth of the value of The Ocean of Story; 
there is so much less substance and grandeur in the Arabic 
mind. The notes and appendices of Mr. Penzer add greatly 
to the usefulness of this edition. He produces so much 
anthropological information and illustrates so well the religious 
motives in the stories that no student of cultural origins can 
afford to neglect this publication, 
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Nimrods, Old and New 


Nimrod’s Hunting Reminiscences. (The Bodley Head. 
6s. net. 

senting. Racing, Coaching and Boxing Ballads. By George 
A. Fothergill. (Heath Cranton. 21s.) 

Country Life and Sport. By J. Fairfax-Blakeborough. (Philip 
Allan. 10s. 6d.) 

The Hunting and Sporting Reminiscences of H. W. Selby 


Lowndes. By J. Fairfax-Blakeborough. (Philip Allan. 


21s.) 

Tue hunting season of 1926 is greeted with a number of 
new or newly-illustrated books that should delight the 
community of fox-hunters. The oldest is perhaps the best. 
“Nimrod,” who died in 1843, wrote with a gusto quite his 
own and a conviction even beyond Jorrocks’s that hunting 
was the sport of kings. We should call him in these days 
a snob, at least in some measure. He was called an 
innovator, because he wrote of yeomen in the field, not only 
of persons of higher rank; but his own ingenuous apology 
for recording the deeds of people of inferior station—he 
himself italicizes the word—has not a strong democratic 
flavour. The editors who have chosen for frontispiece a 
coloured reproduction of Laporte’s vigorous oil-painting 
entitled “The Earl of Wilton coming a cropper with the 
Quorn,” give us just the right savour of the sport as enjoyed 
by “Nimrod.” The make-up of this new edition would 
have delighted the hunting men of whom he wrote. The 
coloured illustrations are gathered from the pick of the 
hunting artists: James Seymour, Alken, John Doyle and the 
rest. The many maps of hunting shires with the meets in 
green are charming. But let no one forget ‘* Nimrod” 
himself. His racy directness has not lost its savour, though 
most of the M.F.H.’s and “ crack riders * are now forgotten ; 
and between the anecdotes and narratives he describes 
delightfully the characteristics of the counties. 

Bating the colour, Mr. Fothergill has attempted to give 
a like spaciousness to the setting forth of his own ballads. 
They are not in the highest flight of verse, either in respect 
of rhyme or rhythm; but at least they possess a certain 
native vigour, and it is a virtue that the last line is usually 
the best. He has a certain gift for weighing in at the finish 
with a good rousing moral maxim as amen, such as : 


, 


* So break in yourself-—then break in the horse,’ 


or the toast to 
“The farmer that lends us the land.” 


Mr. Fairfax-Blakeborough, a Nimrod de nos jours, is 
better as historian of the past than as biographer of to-day. 
He has had the fortune or luck or industry to acquire a 
number of books and diaries of farmers of a hundred years 
ago; and he gives very well-selected jottings. They are 
interesting in themselves and give delightful sidelights into 
the ways and ways of thought prevailing among. villagers 
of that date. Some of the passages that will most astonish 
people not well acquainted with rural life of those days 
concern the punishment by the Church and the law of 
various sorts of sinner, from erring women to slayers of 
deer. Here is the record of one eighteenth century penance : 
“Choice was given unto her, of whether she would be 
adjudged to stand for three Sundays following, or walk 
blackened-knees and sheeted from the Church porch to the 
cross, carrying in her hand a peeled wand; and _ publickly 
receive at the hand of the injured wife nine stripes from the 
wand, and this latter penance she suffered.” The volume 
is compact of quaint country lore about most things, 
including fox-hunting, of course. ‘* County Conversations ” 
of this generation are gems of idiom and psychology. 

The same author's biography of an admired M.F.H. suffers 
from the inherent difficulty of praising or appraising a friend 
ow acquaintance. There is always the danger of inflicting the 

‘ Praise that lhurteth more than blame.” 
and it is not exactly easy to refer to defects with tact as 
well as candour. But in an age of disappearing landed gentry 
who have an inherited tradition, the Selby Lowndes deserve 
a permanent record. The subject of this biography and 
three of his brothers were all Masters of Foxhounds ; and if 
only his friends will much enjoy the recapitulation of the 


virtues of “ H. W. Selby Lowndes, Esq., M.F.H.,’’ Master 
of the East Kent Hunt for twenty-five years or so, a wider 
public may find historical stuff in the early chapters that 
sketch agreeably and succinctly the long association of the 
family with country life, and especially Whaddon Chase 
hunt. It has earned a certain notoriety in recciit days 
and has a stirring history, 


Some Religious Books 


A New Translation of the Bible. By James Moffatt, D.D., 
D. Litt. (Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 2s. net.)—The 
appearance in one compact volume of Dr. Moffatt’s New 
Translation of the Bible in which both Old and New Testa- 
ments are included, will be weleomed. The Old Testament 
version, first published in 1924 in two volumes, followed 
on that of the New, the text of whose translation was approxi- 
iately that of H. von Soden of Berlin, which, based upon 
unprecedented researches, appeared during the first ten years 
of this century. To have at hand ali Dr. Moffatt’s work —and, 
whatever view may be taken of a rendering here and there, it 
is a vast and most valuable achievement—will be an important 
addition to the library of the Biblical scholar. The translation 
is preceded by a brief and scholarly Introduction, which offers 
an outline of the latest conclusions as to the order and author- 
ship of the Books, and pays a tribute to the masterly English 
of the Authorized Version, the sole instance of ** a committee 
producing a classic.” * * * * Origen and His Work. By 
Eugene de Faye, D.D. (George Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 
This is an authorized translation by Mr. Fred Rothwell of 
eight lectures delivered at the University of Upsala by a leading 
French Protestant theologian, and is a preparation— and a most 
vivid and concise one—for a coming work of a far more com- 
prehensive nature. Origenism is not easy to understand ; it 
was early stigmatized as heretical by Rome and the West, 
though this was largely due to Jerome's attempt to crush and 
expose Rufinus, the translator of the De Principiis, and unfor- 
tunately people turned cn their enmity, not on Rufinus, but on 
his original, whom they found highly unorthodox. The truth 
was that Origen was an Alexandrian, steeped in Platonism, and 
full of anxiety to * apologize ~ for Christianity in a Platenie 
sense. He proceeded io allegorize the Scriptures in a way 
shocking to Western literalness, and quite alien from the mind 
ofocurownday. The * saved ” will include two classes of souls, 
the ** perfect,” who penetrate to the inner sense of what is 
written, the “ simple” who do not. For the strange Chris- 
tology presented to the * perfect,” and for other doctrines, 
we must refer the reader to Dr. de Faye’s luminous pages. 
But in many ways Origen was a great and pioneer thinker, 
and the attempt to reconcile Greek philosophy with the 
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Faith took its warrant from Clement of Alexandria, and was 
no piece of isolated eclectisism, but in the stream of a valid 
and enduring movement of thought. * * * * Prayer Book 
Revision, by J. F. Mozley (John Murray, 1s.) makes a bold plea 
for greater liberty in the choice of the forms of service, this 
liberty to be accorded to local congregations. The objection 
we see is that congregations are not usually homogeneous, an‘ 
that the unfortunate incumbent has but one voice and cannot 
therefore satisfy, even if he had the will, all possible predi- 
lections in his flock at one and the same time. 


Claptrap: Expounded and Exposed 


Composition as Explanation. 
Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Catchwords and Claptrap. By Rose Macaulay. 
2s. net.) 


Rochester. 


By Gertrude Stein. (Hogarth 


(Hogarth Press. 


By Bonamy Dobrée. (Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


No one can complain that the * Hogarth Essays” are not 
Miss Stein writes in a fashion that tires the 
head very quickly. All she says in her essay—at what 
seems terrible length—is that in different times people see 
and think and act differently, and the time alters, not one 
thing and another, but everything. The best writers are 
those who reflect the new modes of seeing. She goes on to 
give the theory on which her own writing is based. In short 
it is this : she wishes to catch a moment, a particular “ now ” ; 
writes and finds what she has written unsatisfactory ; 


varied enough. 


she : 
she begins again. And all her false starts are left to worry 
the reader. She harks back perpetually to the beginning, 
She tries never to lose sight of it. Even in a sentence she 
shows the passionate reluctance to get to the end. 
Or she attempts the impossible task of never starting at all. 
This she calls * making a continuous present.’ Lest we 
should fail to understand her, she explains that ** a continuous 


most 


present is a continuous present.” 

So far the theory. In practice Miss Stein adds a few 
ingenious difficulties to obscure all sense there may be in 
her writings. She mispunctuates cleverly, in order to throw 
her readers off the scent. She has prettier tricks than this, 
even. She writes down everything that comes into her 
mind (or she would like to persuade herself that she does), 
Off she goes rhyming without reason—merely because a 
word has happened to echo in her deliberately vacuous head. 
“Diamonds white, diamonds bright, diamonds in the in 
the light, diamonds light diamonds door diamonds hanging 
to be four.” She never crosses out anything she has written ; 
if she changes her mind in the middle of a sentence. she 
carries on serenely without telling anyone. It is a 
mental exercise to get rid of all false trails, 
interruptions and pieces of nonsense in her writings and 
discover the general meaning underneath. And we must 
observe, honestly and decidedly, that the exercise brings 
no reward. 

In contrast to Miss Stein, Miss Macaulay seems to be 
writing the divinest Her is slight, 
and she has given herself rather a thankless subject. She 
is analysing some of the miserable shoddinesses of modern 
writing—words and phrases which are used out of laziness, 
to call up an easy and automatic vague response. In an 
essay such as this there is bound to be an air of 
righteousness and pedantry. Whenever we read 
who discourses on style we are filled with suspicion. 


heroic 
cul-de-sacs, 


of good sense. essay 


self- 
someone 

~ Whd 
is this,” we feel, ** that takes on himself the duty of reproving 
others ? Is he so faultless himself ? ” 
our scrutiny with credit. 


Miss Macaulay passes 
To the censorious her book will 
come as a delight. 

The dialogue between Etherege and FitzJames which 
Mr. Dobrée gives us re-creates with much skill the manner 
and tone of the Restoration. Etherege talks freely of the 
great Rochester, his old comrade in gallantry and dissipation. 
There was a demonic force in Rochester that impressed all 
that knew him. Something of it can be recaptured from 
Mr. Dobrée’s dialogue. And, apart from the chief character 


of the conversation, there is a great deal of lively gossip 
upon other figures of Restoration society. 


ens 


Scandalmongering in Excelsis 


The Whispering Gallery. 


Being Leaves from a Diplomat's 
Diary. (Lane. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue writer of this volume tells us that his name (not given) 
is a household word among the diplomats of Europe ; and 4 
respectable publishing firm answers for it that the sketches 
come from one who actually had the opportunities which he 
professes to have enjoyed. Further, some of the stories 
make it clear that he can be identified by several of the persons 
about whom stories are told. One must, therefore, dismiss 
the possibility of mere fabrication. But when we are presented 
with a report of a conversation which passed between King 


Edward and the Kaiser, we are invited to rely—here as 


elsewhere—on our author's special “and proved” gift for 
reproducing a talk in extenso from memory—and on his 
habit of recording such things, at once in his diary. Manifestly 


if the reproduction can be taken as a document, it is of historie 
value. But a reviewer must record his impressions, and this 
book does not inspire confidence. Whoever wrote it may be 
a diplomat by profession, but has the mind and the style of a 
sensational journalist. For a brief illustration, take this 
paragraph about Lord Riddell :— 

‘“T sometimes tried to picture the ascetic and scholarly face 
transformed by the trickery of his trade. How would he look in 
that Downing Street armchair when his wily master was explaining 
the Messianic aspect of some exceptionally mundane * coup’ they 
were cogitating together 2? How would he appear to his Fleet Street 
underlings when he was deciding how to make The News of 
the World’ still more newsy, not to say nosey ?” 

This diplomat is fond of alliteration ; a few lines further 
down he says that Lord Riddell’s ** headlines howl from 
the hoardings of two hemispheres.’ Well, in our opinion, 
in this book vulgarity vies with vanity ; and for that reason 
we should be slow to accept all its offhand appraisements. 

At the same time it abounds in sketches which have real 
vivacity—and are lifelike. 

One of the best is a study of Queen Alexandra ; that of 
King Edward is hardly less good ; Mussolini and Lenin, whether 
true or not, are most credible; and the diplomat can tell a 
story. King Alfonso of Spain found that his conversations 
with a particular minister were being published : 
viewed that officer : 


he inter- 


* Atr.: Of course you never breathe a word of our conversations 
to a soul. 

Min. : Not a word. 

A.¥.: It is absolutely between you and me. 

Min.: Absolutely. 

AuF.: Not even your wife. 

Min.: She is completely in ignorance of what passes between us. 

AuF.: Good. But in that case you must be more careful in 


your choice of a mistress. 


The minister was dumbfounded and began to stammer. Alfonso 
realised that his shot had gone home—and from that moment the 


leakage ceased. 

Interest in England, however, will centre on the reproduction 
from memory of two conversations over dinner during the 
War—the speakers in one being Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Edward Grey, at 
10 Downing Street ; in the other, Mr. Balfour, Lord Carson 
and Lord Robert Cecil, at Mr. Balfour's 
occasion the narrator was presumably present because he was 
a trusted official; on the other, he was an invited quest. 
Assuming the reports to be exactly faithful, to publish them 
was, it seems to us, a breach, in the former case, of professional 
loyalty, in the latter, of hospitality. If they are inexact, 
stronger terms of condemnation are needed. “It is a 
matter of grave social importance that the people should 
know ... the kind of men who govern them,” 
introduction to this chapter. It seems to us of even greater 
importance that men should act honourably. 


house. On one 


says the 





Next Week: 
A review by Evelyn Underhill of Dr. Taylor's 
“ Plato.” 
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IMURDER 


I is known to be a fascinating 
large number of 
pcople—hence the crowds that 
throng the courts and the space de- 
voted to itin the press. Deplorable 
as this may be, the study of 
the psychology of the murderer is 


FOR 


serious-minded people of the 
greatest interest and importance. 
It has been suggested that every- 
murderer 


subject to a 








one is a_ potential 
given the necessary stimulus. 
However thit may be, all and 
sundry can read Mr. Bolitho’s 
book* with pleasure, interest and 

| > 


PROFIT | 


*Murder for Proft by William Bolitho (Jonathan 
Cape. tos. 6d. net) 





























Success and 
Happiness 


are the natural aim of every man and woman, 
but the majority fail to attain them. Why? 


Success and Happiness are not matters of 





chance or luck; they can be as surely and as | 


easily cultivaied as physical health. That fact 


has been overwhelmingly proved to thousands | 


of readers of THe Spectator and other journals 
by the famous “ 
the wonderful 


GALTON method of mental 


Golden Book” (free), in which | 


exercise and control is explained and described. | 


The “Golden Book” has proved of infinite | 


value to all classes of business and professional 
men and women, as well as to people of indepen- 
dent means, because it shows a really practical 
path to success with happiness. 
letters of testimony from all parts of the world 
supply further valuabie evidence. 


Write for a free copy of “ The Golden Book,” 
which will tell how you may overcome all 
the obstacles to your success and happiness in 
life, whatever your age, station, interests, and 
ambitions may be. 
Institute, 90 Great 
W.C. 1. 


Russell Street, 
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Address Secretary B, Galton | 
London, | 


Innumerable | 
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THIRD IMPRESSION. TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are coloured). 
Demy 8vo. In one Volume. 12s. 6d. net. 


“It is a pleasure to meet with a history written by an_ historian 
oo the excellence of its writing and the infusion of personal 
predilection make it very easy and pleasant to read.” 

Mr. J. C. Squire in The Observer. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

A Volume of Essays by The Right Revs. THE BISHOPS 
OF WINCHESTER, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL 
and PLYMOUTH, The Very Rev. THE DEAN OF 
WINCHESTER, the Rev. Canons H. N. BATE, F. W 
DWELLY, B. K. CUNNINGHAM, F. GARFIELD 
WILLIAMS, and Col MARTIN. 
Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 
8vo. 9s. net. 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
An Autobiography by Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Edited by C. J. Loncman. With Illustrations. 

In Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 28s. net. 
“The most attractive biography which has appeared for yme 
time. . . . <A chronicle to be read with profit and delight.” 
Yorkshire P 
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COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 
BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. 
Demy 8vo. 63s, net. 
Vol. IV., containing an Index to the complete Work. 


With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net. 
A CITY COUNCIL FROM WITHIN 

By E. D. SIMON, Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE NEW TESTAMENT _ 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIST 


By the Rev. A. E, J. RAWLINSON, D.D. 
8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HAT 
By ROBERT HERRING. 
With Illustrations by HUBERT WILLIAMS 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A book about Andorra. 


THE HOUSE OF THREE WiNDOWS 
A Volume of Poems. By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 
With a Portrait of the Author and an Introduction by 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LADY JOHN RUSSELL 
A Memoir with Selections from her Diaries and Correspond- 
ence. Edited by DESMOND McCARTHY and 
AGATHA RUSSELL. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES 
Edited by his Son, HENRY JAMES. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
In One Volume. Large crown 8vo. I4s. net. 


THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 


CARDINAL MERCIER 
By GEORGES GOYAU, of the “ Académie Francaise.” 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount Ha iFax. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A. 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

A Collection of Nineteen Essays from the writings of Richard 
Garnett, |] thy, Hilaire Belloc, Lord Acton, Max Beer 
bohm, H. G. Wells, Robert Louis Stevenson, Arnold Bennett, E. V 
Lucas, the Rev. Cyr! A. Alington, George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
W. B. Yeats, Sir Edmund Gosse, Dean Inge, and G. K. Chesterton. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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JOHN MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 








HER MAJESTY 


THE ROMANCE OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 1066-1910 
By E. THORNTON COOK 


The aim of this book is to give vivid sketches, accurately but popularly written, 


of all our queens. 
or all periods of our history. 


It is a volume which will delight all who are interested in any 
With numerous portraits. 


21s. net. 





IN QUEST OF THE PERFECT 


BOOK 
By WILLIAM DANA 


The Author has studied the unique collections of 
typography in Europe and the marvellous illuminated 
books of Italy. He has met many celebrities in arts 
and letters, and the result is a fine rich book. With 
illustrations, 24s. net. 


ORCUTT 


R.L.S. 
AND HIS SINE QUA NON 
By ADELAIDE A, BOODLE 
new light on Stevenson's own theories of 


methods which made him a stylist.” 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 


OF HALIDE EDIB 


graphy of one of the very few Turkish 
are known publicly outside their 
h illustrations, 21s. net. 


IRELAND 
BALL 


appointments made by 


- I hre Ws 2 
« and the 
ning Siandard. 


MEMOIRS 
The aut 
women whose 
ewn country. Wit 


THE JUDGES IN 
122i—1921 
By PF. ELRINGTON 
Ao cxhaustive study of the 
England to the Judicial Bench in Ircland, with bio- 
etches of the Judges and a survey of their 
work. Two volumes, cach with frontispiece. 32s, net. 


GUN-RUNNING IN THE GULF 


And Other Adventures 


nanics 


By BRIG-GEN. H. H. Al dg CB. 
“Have just that spice f adventure and anger that 
the avcrace man Itkes Datiy Lxpress 7s. 6d. net. 

BY ROCHFORD TOWN 
By SIR ALFRED TEMPLE, F.S.A. 
Verses sumetimes gentle, sometimes stirring, but 
always intensely English. Ten illustrations by the 
Author 7s. 6d. net. 





MISS ESPERANCE AND 
MR. WYCHERLY 
By L. ALLEN HARKER 
This illustrated edition has been designed to meet the 
need of the many admirers of this delightful book. 
“It is pure gold."—Daily Telegraph. With 44 line 
illustrations and a Frontispiece in three colours by 
Sypi. Tawse. 10s. 6d. net. 


FISHING 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


“The best and most interesting work on the subject 
that has ever been written."—The Fishing Gazette. 
Second, revised, edition. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


FROM THE PILLOW 


sy J. W. A fresh, stimulating book, written from the 
sick-bed, revealing a keen insight into the movements 
of modern times. Os. net. 


THINGS CHINESE 
or Notes Connected With China 
By J. DYER BALL, M.R.ALS. 


“It is an invaluable book of reference for all who 
have occasion to seek information with respect to 
China and the Chinese.”—Daily Telegraph Fifth 
Fdition, revised by FE, CHALMERS WERNER 24s. net. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 


And Home Grounds of Hardy Trees and Flowers only 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


Fourteenth Edition, thoroughly revised, with four 
additional chapters. Illustrated. 24s. net. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


“Important and interesting, eminently par gg — 
IVest. Gazette. First, cheaper, edition in one vol. 16s. net. 





a 


€ LATEST 7s. 


6d 


net FICTION 





IN DAYS THAT ARE DEAD 
By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
“Had he been able to live man of let he might 
have heen as gr reat a force in Imperial an as 

Mr. k g."— Morning Post. 


THE ‘BRETHREN OF THE AXE 
By JOHN SOMERS 


“The thrills are so many and so full- blooded that one 
would be clad of a breathing space between them. 
Mr. Somers out-Queuxs Le Queux.”—P’ham Gazette. 


COBBLESETT 


By FLORENCE BONE 
“Yorkshire folk will find much to charm and amuse 
them in these simple tales.".—Yorkshire Post. 


THE 14 THUMBS OF ST. 


“The best description of life in Mo 





PETER. 


scow as it really is to-day which has yet appeared.”—The Referee. 


THE GREAT CORNELIUS 
By GEORGE WODEN 


A finely written story of the forge. “The story has a 
fresh simplicity that contrasts with the strain of much 
modern fiction.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE RED APOTHECARY 
3y JOHN HORNE 


A Scots novel. “An admirable performance. The 
whole work, so racy of the soil, so strong and sincere, 
reaches a high standard.”— Ayrshire Post. 
VANNECK 
By ROBERT GRANT 


attraction from the author's 
with Cairo.”—Morning Post 


By JOICZ M. NANKIVELL 


3 Is great fun, owes its 
first-hand acquaintance 
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Two Quarterlies 


An outstanding article in the October Hibbert Journal is 
one from Professor Aulén, in which he discusses recent Swedish 
tendencies in theology. Christianity, he says, is to be regarded 
as dynamic, not static. Life is viewed by it as drama, and not 
as an evolutionary process, and there must be some qualifica- 
tion of the stress laid twenty-five years back on personality, 
lest it turn to individuality. Dr. R. Roberts approaches one 
of these questions from another angle in an interesting paper 
on “* The Theological Dilemma in Anicrica.’ Fundamental- 
ism is not to be wholly despised ; it isin part a reaction from the 
Immanentism involved in the idea of Evolution. Christianity is 
by nature a transcendental faith, and there has been of late far 
too easy an assumption of a synthesis between the two beliefs 
which is not yet in existence. Mr. Mansell Jones gives an 
interesting description of the intellectual reaction in France, 
and seems to think that monarchist propaganda ought to be 
taken more seriously than mere * bluff.’’ 

The October issue of the Modern Churchman (Blackwell, 
8s. 6d.) contains the text of the chief papers given at the 
Annual Conference, which was this year entirely devoted to 
considering the Christian Sacraments. The point of view 
was, of course, that which is usually called Modernist ; though 
this type of @hurchmanship is now rapidly assuming both the 
dignity and disadvantages of middle age. It appears in its 
least attractive form in Dr. Major's introductory notes ; with 
their pathetic trust in the infallibility of the Modernist position, 
and contemptuous disregard of those who reject it. Dr. 
Major quotes with approval the charitable advice of the late 
Dean Rashdall, to be ‘‘ tender and reverent towards the 
belief of those who think differently from ourselves.” It was 
a pity, the Dean thought, to “ use strong language ” about 
them. Enough if we describe our opponents’ point of view 
as “intellectually unintelligible and spiritually unedifying.” 
Dr. Major will therefore hardly complain if some of his readers 
feel tempted to apply the Dean’s kindly methods to his own 
case. ‘The papers which he introduces are always learned but 
often controversial. We feel in most of them that peculiar 
insensitiveness to supernatural values, that note of earnest, 
dry cleverness which is unfortunately characteristic of so 
much Anglican Modernism. The exception is Archdeacon 
Lilley’s admirable and valuable discussion of the sacra- 
mentalism of St. Thomas Aquinas ; the work of a fine theo- 
logian who is also a deeply spiritual thinker. For the rest 
Professor Perey Gardner reconsiders with care and moderation 
the evidence connecting Pagan Mysteries and Christian 
Sacraments. Dr. Astley’s contribution shows unmistakable 
signs of having been made in Birmingham. Professor Nairne, 
in an exciting paper on Semitic Sacramentalism, throws out 
the startling statement that: ‘* Nearly all the miracles, in the 
New Testament as in the Old, are tempests or thunderstorms.” 
There is no space for all the questions we should like to ask 
about this. But, taken as a whole, this volume leaves the 
reader in profound sympathy with the little girl who, taken 
for the first time to Mass, was heard to murmur softly : “ If 
Mummie would only stop ‘splaining, I think I should under- 
stand.” 


Current Literature 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By M. 
Rostovtzeff. Translated from the Russian by J. J. Duff. 
Vol. I. The Orient and Greece. (Clarendon Press. 21s. net.)— 
Professor Rostovtzeff is well known as one of the most brilliant 
of Russia’s exiled scholars. The revolution tore him from his 
special Seythian studies and gave him an opportunity of 
developing his general views of ancient history, first at Madison 
(Wisconsin), and since then at Yale. His new book, the first 
part of which comes down to the second century before Christ, 
is a masterly exposition in outline of a vast theme. For detail 
one can look elsewhere ;_ but this broad survey by a great 
historian is uncommonly stimulating. ‘The author jays great 
stress on the artistic side of the subject and gives a long series 
of typical examples, with notes, of Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Hittite and Greek art. Arranged in order of date, these fine 
plates are most instructive. How was it, for example, that 
Egypt was producing about 3000 B.c. masterly statues which 
Greece about 600 B.c. was timidly trying to imitate? A 
similar interval, be it added, separates the Parthenon sculp- 
tures from our London War meniorials ! 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
1789-1795. By E. D. Bradby. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.)— As a concise narrative of the greatest and most dramatic 
episode in modern history, this excellent book is to be warmly 
commended. It is based on long and thorough studies of the 
evidence which French experts have amassed, it is on the whole 
dispassionate in tone, and it is uncommonly readable. The 
author expressly omits any discussion of the causes of the 
Revolution and thus suggests that to some extent it was not 
organized by various factions. Mirabeau is, perhaps, judged 
too harshly in his secret dealings with the Court, and the 
Constituent Assembly is overpraised. But on these and other 
details opinions will always differ. The author shows clearly 
how the Revolution ** devoured its children.” France had to 
pay dearly for the horrible massacres of these bitter years. 
The book is admirable, and the famous episodes, especially 
the fall of Robespierre, are as thrilling as ever. 


SAMUEL PEPYS’S NAVAL MINUTES. Edited by J. R. 
Tanner. (Navy Records Society. W.Clowes & Son. 25s. 6d.) 
Dr. Tanner, our leading authority on Pepys, and the Navy 
Records Society are much to be commended for printing in 
full, for the first time, the notes which the zealous Secretary of 
the Admiralty made for that history of the Navy which he 
projected but never wrote. The notes are, indeed, fine 
confused feeding but include many interesting passages to 
reward a careful reader, and especially the devoted Pepysian. 
The cynic in him appears in the comment 

‘** Noah's Ark must needs be made of some extraordinary timber 
and plank that could remain good after having been an hundred 
years in building, whereas our thirty new ships are some of them 
rotten within less than five.” 


THE VANISHED EMPIRE. By Putnam Weale. (Mac- 
millan. 15s.)--Mr. Putnam Weale sometimes appears to 
have an axe to grind, but it is generally a different one in 
ach book. In The Fight for the Republic in China (1918) 
he exposes the corruption of the Manchu régime and blames 
the democratic governments of the West for making common 
sause with President-Usurper Yuan Shi-kai. In The Truth 
about China and Japan (1921) he ascribes all China’s mis- 
fortunes to the machinations of Japan and to the “* Unequal 
Treaties’? which bind China hand and foot. The Vanished 
Empire gives the author’s idea of the historical reasons for 
the collapse of Chinese civilization. The chaos in China, 
he says, is due to the fading tradition of the throne. That 
China has not quite gone to pieces yet he ascribes to the 
benevolent influence of the ** Unequal Treaties” and to the 
policy of the European Powers, who, he considers, should 
act more firmly and decisively. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF CHINA. By Dr. H. H. Gowen 
and J. W. Hall. (Appleton. 15s.)—Histories of China available 
in the past have been too often technical studies or special 
pleas. This one is scholarly and interesting, and in the 
main impartial. They present vividly the story of China’s 
ancient civilization from the beginnings in the cave villages 
of the Upper Yellow River 5000 bB.c. to the convocation of 
the National Assembly at Peking in the winter of 1925-26. 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY. By the Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue. (Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.)—The 
learned historian of the British Army, whose many volumes are 
as readable as they are sound, recognizes most fully the 
importance of research, but maintains that the so-called 
scientific school who are content to produce indigestible masses 
of notes are wrong. A history, he very rightly observes, should be 
a piece of literature that may be read with interest. Would that 
our young historians followed his advice. French historians 
in general have upheld the literary tradition ; it is the Germans 
who have led some English and many American writers astray. 
This is a book which deserves attention and might save 
posterity from much dullness and ineptitude. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CONTINUITY OF LIFE. 
By D. Noel Paton. (Macmillan. 12s. net.)—Dr. Paton 
deals with subjects of much scientific controversy— 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics, for example. 
His intention is to make clear the chemical dependence of 
the evolution and reproduction of species. It is unfortunate 
that his space was not larger ; for he is forced to consider very 
many problems, and he can only treat them sketchily. The 
result Js that his book is suggestive rather than decisive : but 
it displays a good deal of critical acumen, and an unbiassed 
mind. 

A BOOK OF GALLANT VAGABONDS. By Henry 
Beston. (T. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.)—What is Arthur 
Rimbaud doing here ? Perhaps he is thrown in as a make- 
weight ; * gallant vagabond ” is hardly an appropriate term 
to use of the French poet who turned Colonial tradesman. 
The other men whose adventures Mr. Beston tells are John 
Ledyard, Belroin, Thomas Mortor, James Bruce, and Edward 
John Trelawny. He writes with an excellent rapidity of 
narrative and a lively, vivid style. It is a gay volume, fit to 
cheer the sedentary reader and stir his blood to excitement. 
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Fiction 


FOUR O’CLOCK. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 
%s. 6d. net.)—These brilliant stories are undoubtedly among 
the best published for a considerable time. Mrs. Borden 
writes with great ease and understanding, both of high life 
and low. For instance * No Verdict” tears the law court 
formality away from the trial of the survivor of a suicide pact. 
Equally piteous and lit with rare sympathy is the story of the 
London hostess who went out of: her mind with the sheer 
worry of housing every'existing celebrity. _The poor, harassed 
thing gives a brilliant party to meet an unknown guest, and 
at supper converses with animation to nothing at all in the 
vacant chair at her side, chatting of olive groves and morals. 
This story is called ** To Meet Jesus Christ ’’ and is perhaps the 
bitterest comment ever made in good temper on modern social 
life. Quite terrifying, and yet like all the tales, is * Siegfried 
and the Stepdaughter,” which uses the strange effect of 
Pirandello’s ** Six Characters on a sensitive member of its 
audience, as material. 

The authoress writes of all kind of people in all sorts of 
walks of life. Her construction is very finished and there is 
teal distinction and point about every one of these ten stories. 


EUROPE AT LOVE. By Paul Morand. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
+The amorous intrigues invented and described by M. Morand 
are illimitable. It is sad to see so talented a writer of live 
French prose wasting his time on material more suited to 
the cloying English of Mr. Arlen. The stories in the present 
volume might very well have appeared in La Vie Parisienne. 
They are deliberately indecorous and often tersely witty : 
very nearly as tiresome as they are clever. 


GOODBYE STRANGER. By Stella Benson. (Macmillans 
7s. 6d. net.)—-Were a fairy to write novels, one fancies it would 
write like Miss Benson, who identifies herself and her characters 
with the followers of Titania in some strange way. There is 
something uncanny, so meticulous and unexpected, about her 
authorship, which at once attracts and repels. Phrase and 
ideas here and there remind one of images conjured up by 
Mr. Christopher Morley and Mr. A. A. Milne, both of whom are 
a trifle bewitched, or of those tiny chairs which very neat- 
fingered children make out of horse chestnuts, pins and 
embroidery silks. 

This is the story of a strange, solitary woman, who has a 
short, poignant, and perfectly unconcealed love affair with an 
English missionary in a Chinese outpost. Clifford, the 
missionary, is a sort of national who behaves with all the 
egotism and fantasy of a self-appointed genius: his old 
mother, the cruelly but brilliantly drawn Mrs. Cotton, thinks 
he is a changeling and hints that is small wonder her real son, 
whose place has been usurped by the Clifford we know, should 
have run away from Daby, Clifford’s American wife. 

' Miss Benson reserves her utmost bitterness for Daby, who 
is so civilized and so uneducated, so womanly and so ridiculous. 
She and her affairs take the most prominent place in this tale : 
the curicus love affair of Clifford and the other woman is 
comparatively as unsubstantial as a dream. 

Miss Benson is sometimes pure artist ; as in her treatment 
of Daby. Other whiks she is a little teo self-expressive, almost 
personal. But there is a peculiar acrid flavour, a thin remote 
music to everything she writes. 


Some Novels in Brief 


Ir is seldom that such an able collection of stories is put 
together as those by Miss Kathleen Freeman under the name 
of The Intruder (The Story Series No. 3. Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d. net). All the studies display a great gift of imagination 
together with that quality without which even imagination 
cannot have its due effect—the power of writing. The 
reader will be rewarded by whichever of the score he chooses 
to read first. * * * Stags, foxes, hounds, and wild birds 
are the dramatis personae of Mr. Henry Williamson’s studies 
of Exmoor, in which * The Old Stag” plays the title réle 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d. net). The author writes with the 
picturesque touch which mekes his readers hear the call of 
the wild sounding in their ears. All lovers of nature will 
delight in the book. * * * Miss Rosalind Murray makes 
her autobiographic heroine express a doubt whether her 
commonplace story, which she calls The Happy Tree (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net) was worth writing. The reader 
will not be quite sure. The book is competently written, but 
there is no denying that it is rather dreary. * * * Miss 
Isabel Paterson takes ** the spacious days of great Elizabeth ” 
as the theme of her romance, The Fourth Queen (Leonard 
Parsons. 7s. 6d, net). It begins with the running fight up 
Channel in which the Armada was defeated. The rest of the 
book is concerned with the personages of the Court. The 


story is brisk and vigorous, but surely even in the latter days 
of her reign Gloriana was not so utterly unattractive a 


<r, 


figure as she is painted here. * * * People who, like the 
present writer, know nothing about racing will find a goog 
deal of enlightenment in a cheerful little novel by Stephep 
Donoghue entitled The Luck of the Gentle Grafter (Hutchinson 
7s. 6d. net). The plot is not very original, but the technique 
of the story is good. * * * The reader will thrill over the 
first chapters of Four Knocks on the Door (by John Pay 
Seabrooke, Jarrolds, 7s. 6d. net), but the interest is hardly 
kept up to the end. The curious thing about the book is that 
but for the place-names and a few technicalities it would be 
difficult for the English reader to discover that the scene jg 
laid in America. * * * Explorations and discoveries in Patg. 
gonia are the subjects of Mr. Alan Sullivan’s novel, In the 
Beginning (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net). The character 
are a little commonplace, but the monsters are terrifying, 


A Library List 


~The British Public and the Sirike. By 

(Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.)——The 
History of Medicine. by C. G. Cumston. (Kegan Paul, 
16s.)\——_Home Tires Without Smoke. By Cyril Elliot 
and Marion Fitzgerald. (Benn. 3s. 6d.)——The Red 
Cross. By Col. Sir James Magill. (Cassell. 5s.)——The 
Celtic Place-Names of Scotland. By W. J. Watson. 
(Blackwood. 30s.)—-——The Ship of Remembrance. By 
Ian Hay. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s.)——Scenery in 
Shakespewes Plays and Other Studies. By D. Watson 
Rannie. (Bi:ckwell. 10s. 6d.)———Lelters to America. 
By Bernard Gilbert. (Blackwell. £1 1s.) The 
** Premier” Allas of the World. (W. and A. K. Johnston, 
7s. 6d.) 

REMINISCENCE AND BroGrariuy :—Some Reminiscences of an 
Unelerical Cleric. By Arthur Goldring. (Bodley Head. 
Zs. 6d.)——In Quest of the Perfect Book. By W. Dana 


MISCELLANEOUS : 
Kingsley Martin. 


Orcutt. (Murray. 24s.)——-Her Majesty. By F. 
Thornton Cook. (Murray. 21s.)———-English Women in 


Life and Letters. 
(Oxford University Press. 


By M. Phillips and W. S. Tomkinson. 
10s.)——Certain People of 


Importance. By A. G. Gardiner. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Chit Chat. By Lady Augusta Fane. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.  21s.)}———Queen Elizabeth. By Sidney Dark. 


—Henry James, Man 


(Ilodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 
(Grant Richards, 


and Author. By Pelham Edgar. 


12s. 6d.)——Dame Louise Aldrich-Blake. By Lord 
Riddell. _ (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) Memories 
and Opinions. By William Barry. (Putnam. 10s. 64.) 


Lirerary :—Chosen Essays. Ry Edward Thomas. (Gregynog 


Press.) Byron. By Albert Brecknock. (Cecil Paimer. 
12s. 6d.) Essays and Studies. By Members of the 
énglish Association. Collected by John Buchan. 
Vol. XIL. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) Scenes 
and Silhoucites. By D. L. Murray. (Cape. 9s.) 

Oxford Poetry, 1926. (Basil Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 

The Problems of the Shakespeare Sonnets. By J. M. 
Robertson. (Routledge. 15s.)———Sunrise in the West. 
By Adrian Stokes. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.)———Poems 


By Peter Quennell. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 

Art :—nglish Ivories. By M. H. Longhurst. (Putnam. 
£2 2s.) The Drawing and Construction of Animals 
By W. Evans Linton. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.) 
——-The Human Form in Art. By A. A. Braun. (Bodley 
Head. 15s.)——Pictures and How to Clean Them. By 
T. R. Beaufort. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) An Outline 
History of Architecture of the British Isles. By P. L. 


Dickinson. (Cape. — 15s.) -Theory and Elements of 
Architecture. By R. Atkinson and Hope Bagenal 
(Benn. 30s.) 


Ilisrory, SOCIOLOGY AND PsycuoLocy :—A Literary History 
of the English People. By J. J. Jusserand. Vol. lil 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 15s.)——-A History of Ireland and 
Her People. By Eleanor Hull. (Harrap. 18s.) 
Social Progress and Educational Waste. By Kenneth 


Lindsay. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.)——The Civilization of 
the South American Indians. By Rafael Karsten. 
(Kegan Paul. 25s.)——-Mind and Personality. By 


William Brown. 


THEOLOGICAL :—What 
Thomason Grenfell. 
——The Future of the Church of England. 


(University of London. 12s. 6d.) 

Christ Means to Me. By W 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

Edited by 


Sir James Marchant. (Longmans. Ys.) 
Fiction :—Young Tom Hall: his Heartaches and Horses 
An unfinished Novel by R. S. Surtees. (Blackwood. 


20s.)—-—-S.P.Q.R. By Peter Hastings. (Holden. 7s. 6d.) 
——It’s Not Done. By William C. Bullitt. (Brentano's. 
7s. 6d.)——Midsummer Music. By Stephen Graham. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.)——-Goodbye Stranger. By 
Stella Benson. (Macmillans. 7s. 6d.) 
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= : <A; | imicuity Of saving 1s very often 
=| this. ES . 
S| With its wealth of natural resources and attractions, South 4 the difficulty of the average Invest- 
BI Africa offers the visitor from Europe a wide range of Its, 
K fresh interests and diversions. The rapid development of {PY 
CG the country, for example, provides an interesting and fruit- s 
%e ful field for enquiry and investigation, while the life and f= 
El customs of the Native races, the fauna and flora in their iY sea "4 eae 
oj natural state, the remarkable contrasts of scenery in the if shillings will be shillings—and go 
S| grand style and the invigorating pleasures of outdoor life in [Ki flying off on their own. And your 
5 its —— rE cae these characteristics make a deep ies Eank account remains a mere con- 
| | SPRes and sustain the interest. le) venience for immediate needs and 
g Winter Tours are now being arranged and enquiries are 5 never a storing house for future 
invited by the Publicity Agent, South Africa House, Fe : 
A ted by the Publicity Agent, South Africa H IES hapabiasn 
Si Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. IE ore 
= : ne ‘ be That is why the “Abbey Road” have 
| Write for Tour Book (* B.D.”). ey - A ang ase: gle 
el IK tried to make saving simple and 
HONDO DU TOPOL TONS TOLD IAS eee eT ee attractive. Any sum from Is. to 


within £5,000 is welcomed, and at 
any time, the whole or part of your 
capital can be easily withdrawn. 
There are no fees, costs or com- 
missions; there is no income tax to 
pay. 


The yield on Share Accounts to-day is 





meeetnanty 
nH 


witty TH WW Wii \| i} H | HH yn 1 
| | ATH H HHA iy 
PU TIMOREAUUURLTWTRPen URES GEHL TTT 


BE YOUR. 
4 OWN 
ALMONER 


If you want to help some poor man or 

woman who sorely needs a suitable 

surgical appliance, apply at once to 
= the Secretary as below. 


, 
oa 
NET—better than 6° otherwise 


In addition toa generous profit, and 
a simplicity and ease of working, 
there is unquestionable security. 
No investor in the “ Abbey Road ” 
ever lost a penny picce of his 
capital—investments cannot depre- 
ciate, dividends are certain. 


A safe investment is always 
worth notice—when it is also 
attractive it demands action. 


Write to the Manager for 
the Free Investment Booklet “G” 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office : 
16 FINCHLEY RD., LONDON 
City Office: 145 MOORGATE, E.C.2 


Every subscriber receives ‘* Letters” 
in proportion to the amount of his | 
contribution. | 





ment machinery. Owing to lack of 
incentive, those odd notes remain in 
the case—for a time; owing to 
complicated conditions those odd 





Communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary— 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 





UME 








Ample funds available to assist house purchase 
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F-ngine maintenance depends very greatly upon 
wise lubrication. 

Wakefield CASTROL will enable an engine to 
give full output for many thousands of miles 
more than when using cheaper-per-gallon oils. 

For efficiency with economy, insist on— 





MOTOR O/L 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 32 inal London, E.C.2. 











INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 

















A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO. 
HOSE who state that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 

r 30 ye ars ago should smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Virginia. It has that genuine ol | style 

y, is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia le af, 

in the wood and cut from the cake. 

dificulty in obtaining, write to smani:f 


ney for quantity required. This wil 
nelose nome end eddress of your 7 ¢ 


FOUR SQUARE 


LATURED MAE LEST 


Dobie & Soi 
Manufacturers 











Established 1809, 






































48,000 MILES 


ON A SET OF 4 
“ BAL-LON-ETTE ” TYRES. 


This remarkable mileage was done by Mr. Leslie P, 
Taylor, who sent us full particulars on 15th June, 1926, 
A testimonial dated 28th September, 1926, for 39,000 
miles has been received from Mr. A. G. Wilson, Chapel 
Allerton. Leeds. 

Mr. G. Bever, of Bradford, in a letter dated 4th October, 
1Ov6, ‘records 24, 959 | miles. 


We guarantee the “ Bai-lon- elte’ > tyre for 


10,000 MILES 


and to our retreading cu: + any person or 
firm who have sent or are sending tyres for retreading— 
we give a special discount off all new “ Bal-lon-ette” 
tyres of 15 per cent. 

You may get this 15 per cent, direct from us, or if you are in the 
habit of leaving your tyres for retreading with your garage, you can 
demand from them that they supply you with “ Bal-lon-ette ™ tyres 
at 15 per cent. off the new list price. 

We are now doing our Almeagam retreading with 
exactly the same rubber as we use for the treads of our 
* Bal-lon-ette ” tyres We are, therefore, guaranteeing the new 
3-ribbed tread we fit to your worn covers for 


8,000 MILES. 





No one should drive a car when the tyre has worn smooth, as 
burst or puncture is imminent, and on a wet road a aki id almost a 
certainty. , 

Send your tyres, of any make or size, for retreading, as soon 


as the tread is worn smooth, and get a much better tread on than 
you ever had before at less than half_the cost of a_mew tyre. 


Send tyres for re-treading to 


ALM AGS 


or leave them at our depots. 


BRISTOL: 100 VICTORIA STREET. 





| 
_ | 
ot 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 38 GREY STREET. 
LONDON: 172 Great Portland Street, W.1. 
Associated Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd. 


Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 











Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


| No Shareholders No Commissioa 








5 ~ y . . x . 

STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10,30 p.m. New Prog.) 
NOVEMBER 22nd, 23rd and 24th. MATHESON LANG ani Juliette 
Compton in ** THE CHINESE BUNGALOW vs SYD Cc aerk IN 
md PATSY RU TH MILLER in “OH! WHAT A NURSE'” 





NOV EMBE R 25th, 26th and 27th. Edward Horton and Laura la 
Plante in ‘* POKE R FAC E Ss’ *; Esther Ralston, Berd St erling 
und Lawrence Gray in ** THE AMERICAN VENLU US,’ 





Le ne ee. —_ 


FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. (Regent 1307.) 
‘ivhtly at 8.30. Maetinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
THE CRADLE SONG. 
THE LOVER 
Two Comedies by SIERRA, 
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This Week in London 


LECTURES. 

Mondey. November 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Russian Musicat ART. 
By Mr. A. M. Henderson. At King’s Colloge, Strand. 

Tuesday, November 23rd, at 4 p.m. Brotogy Anp HUMAN LIFE. 
By Professor x. a. Huxley. The Norman Lockyer Lecture, 1926. 
At the Cold miths’ Hall. Tickets may be obteined from the 
Secretary, British Science Guild, 6 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

Also, at 8.30, Tue Rrruan Dancer. By Miss Violet Alford. A 
joint meeting of the Royal Anthropological Institute, tlhe English 
Folk-Dance Society and the Folk-Lore Socicty. In the Parry 
Theatre, loyal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, S.W. 

Wednesday, November 24th, at 8.30 p.m. Cunruran INTER- 
NATIONALISM ty Mr. Bernard Shaw. At Kingsway Hall, Kings- 
way. Tickets to be obtained from the Secretary of the Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 

Thursday, November 25th, at 5 p.m. ApysstntA FROM TENT 
AND SADDLE, OR THE QUEEN OF SuHepa’s LAND. By Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes. In aid of the King Edward's Hospital Fund for London. 
Tickets to be obtained from the Secretary of the Fund, 7 Walbrook, 
E.c. 4. At the Large Hall, Polytechnic, Regent Street. 

Also, at 3.15 pam. THe Drama versus THe THeatre. By Mr. 
James Agate. In aid of the Federation of Working Girls’ Clubs. At 
40 Berkeley Tickets to be obtained from the Lecture 
Secretary, 73 Bolsover Street, W. 1. 


Square 


FILMS. 
At the Tivoli ; see review. 


At the Plaza: agallant and polished piece of film 
snovelof the Foreign Legion. 


Ben Hur. 

Beau Geste. 
heroics after P. C. Wren 

MADEMOISELLE FROM ARMENTIP®RES..-At the Marble Arch 
Pavilion: a technically sound and altogether agreeable Br tish film. 
teview later, 


THe Rerurn or Perer Guim. —At the Capitol : 


Finance—Public & Private 


Financing the Empire 


Mr. ANprew Winttamson, the Chairman of the Engilsh, 
Scottish and Australian Bank, performed a real service 
when, in addressing his shareholders last Wednesday, 
he referred at some length to the attack made a few 
weeks ago on Australian finance as a whole. 

Some of the readers of the Spectator may remember 
that in the issue of October 16th I dealt with a 
pamphlet on Australian finance prepared by two well- 
known ventlemen in the London Stock Markets. The 
pamphlet was entitled * Is Australian Finance Sound ? ” 
and, while there were many points of proper criticism 
in the pamphlet which I commended at the time, I felt 
bound to take exeeption to the wholesale attack upon 
Australian finanee. The interests of the British investor 
must always be safeguarded whether the borrower is 
some foreign country or even whether it is a case of a loan 
issued by our own Dominions overseas, and undoubtedly 
the writers of the pamphlet were justified, especially 
as regards certain of the Australian States, in maintaining 
that the prospectus of loans should be accompanied by 
fuller details with regard to the finances of the }acticular 
State inviting subscriptions from the investor. It was, 
however, the more general attack upon Australian 
finances as a whole, and especially upon the growth 
in Australian Debt to which exception was taken in 
many quarters where it was felt that there had been 
a wholly inadequate recognition of some of the causes 
responsible for the expansion in Australian indebtedness 
and a very feehle recognition of the advantages accruing 
to the Mother Country from the speedy development of 
our Overseas Dominions. 

AuSTRALIA’S War Dest. 

After referring to the fact that present borrowings in 
Australia of the Commonwealth and of all the States, 
with the exception of New South Wales, are now being 
co-ordinated through the medium of an _ Australian 
Loan Council, Mr. Andrew Williamson emphasized the 
point that more than half of the total of Australian 
indebtedness had been found by Australians themselves, 
while not only did Australia give the flower of her young 
manhood to help us in the great struggle of 1914-1918, 


but she undertook the whole expense of their equipment 
without suggestion of finaneial assistance from the 
Mother Country, although an expenditure was eventually 
incurred of over £600 millions. Of that total, £250 millions 
has been paid out of revenue, while a balance of £341 
millions represents the addition which had to be made 
to Australian indebtedness, ef which £305 millions is 
Commonwealth Debt and £86 millions States Debt. 
Moreover, no less than £92 millions of Commonwealth 
War debt arose from the obligations to the Imperial 
Government for. services rendered and goods supplied 
in connexion with the War, the great proportion carrying 
a high interest and all of which is being repaid by 
semi-annual instalments equivalent to a further 1 per 
cent. on the whole, 
A Conrrast. 

“Contrast this,’ said Mr. Williamson, with our 
foreign Allies’ treatment of us in re spect of our advances 
! Yet now Australia is being reproached with 


ec 


to them! 
the figure at which her Debt stands, though this War 
Debt accounts for over one-third of the whole Australian 
Debt and she is described as the most voracious borrower 
in the British Empire.” I think there will be many who 
will agree with me that this protest on the part of Mr. 
Williamson was called for, and it is also not surprising 
that at the Dinner given last week by Australian bankers 
to the Premier of Australia, Mr. Bruce himself should 
have felt constrained to retort in rather vigorous fashion 
to the wholesale character of the attack upon Australian 
finanee, 
SENTIMENT AND ComMMON SENSE. 

At the same time, it is only in harmony with the 
menoier in which this nation usually contrives to combine 
in Common-sense fashion sentiment with business that 
there should be a desire in financial circles that, in view 
of the advantages enjoyed by our Overseas borrowers 
by their loans coming into the category of trustee 
securities, the Loan prospectuses should give fuller 
information with regard to the objects to which the 
proceeds of the loan are to be devoted, and also a fuller 
statement of the precise financial position of the Common- 
wealth or of the State at the moment of borrowing. 
Governments, no matter in what part of the world they 
may be situated, are prone to extravagance, and it is in 
the interests of borrower and lender alike that applications 
for advances should be accompanied by such information 
as to enable the lender to test the value of the security 
behind the loan. There was probably never a time in 
our history when the financing of our Oversea Dominions, 
with the object of their rapid development, was more 
pressing than just now. All the greater need, however, 
for the prevention of any kind of national waste, and 
expr rience shows that one of the best correctives of 
extravagance is to be found in the fullest possible 
publicity. 


Artruur W. Kippy 


Financial Notes 


COAL SITUATION AND MARKETS. 

Tui connexion between cause and effect in the matter of 
recent price movements of Stock Exchange Securities during 
the past fortnight has been unusually clear. The improvement 
has been most marked in British Funds and kindred Stocks, 
Home Railways, Coal, Iron, Steel Shares, and certain indus- 
trials : while, on the other hand, the weakest markets have 
been some mining and other speculative descriptions largely 
dealt in on the Paris Bourse. For the improvement in high- 
class investment stocks more hopeful feelings with regard to 
the monetary outlook have been mainly responsible though, 
of course, British Funds hav n affected by hopes of 
some relief to the Exchequer, following upon a settlement of 
the coal dispute. 





| " 
aisyo vce 


* * * * 


Rates RALty Suicurry. 

In the case of Coal. [ron and Steel Shares the rise has, of 
course, been entirely the result of the prospects of the re- 
sumption of the coal output. Home Rails, too, have rallied a 
little, but the movement has been small, as it is recognized 
that. even apart from the coal situation, the position of the 
Railroads Industry is far from satisfactory. In the first 
place, Railway employees are working in many instances on 
the basis of an uneconomic wage, and in the second place not 
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inter io ————__ 
a P heer ‘ COMPANY MEETING. 
a few are of the opinion that, just as in industry, our leading 


industrialists are failing to recognize the need for mass pro- 
duction ; so, in the case of our railways, passenger traffic is 
being driven on to the road either by high fares or by the 
Railroad managements giving neither the comfort nor the 
facilities to which the public was accustomed previous to 
the War. 

* * * * 

Frencu SAEs. 

In the ease of Mining and other speculative shares which 
have been sold from Paris during the past week, one of the 
main causes has been the appreciation of the frane. Six 
months ago, when the French investor was fleeing from the 
franc, there were heavy French purchases of sterling securities, 
and now, with a return of confidence in the france, realizations 
have been effected and there has been a considerable repatria- 
tion of French money. It is possible, too, that in the case of 
some of the shares of Diamond companies the fall may have 
been accentuated by the reported alluvial discoveries ; but 
it is, { think, the French selling, for the reasons mentioned, 
which has proved the greater influence. In the case of the 
decline in De Beers, the movement is the more striking, 
because the annual report and balance-sheet of that company, 
just recently published, was an excellent one. 

* * * % 
PasroraAL Prorits IN AUSTRALIA. 

In common with other Australian pastoral companies, the 
Australian Mereantiie, Land and Finance Company suffered 
during last year by the drought in Queensland, and the profits 
deciined from £328,000 to £298,000. Thanks, however, to the 
prudent management of the Company, the shareholders have 
received the usual 15 per cent. dividend, while there is a 
further allocation of £50,000 to the Reserve. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the 15 per cent. dividend has 
required a larger amount owing to the increase in capital 
during the year. 

* * * * 
UNDERGROUND Drrecrors. 

Considerable interest was taken in City cireles in the recent 
announcement of the appointment of Mr. S. B. Joel, Mr. E. R. 
Peacock, Brigadier-General the Hen. Arthur Asquith and Mr. 
Gordon Leith as directors of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London. Particular interest attaches 
to the appointment of Mr. E. R. Peacock, a Manging Director 
of the firm of Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., by reason 
of the fact that it is also notified that that eminent firm has 
been appointed Financial Agents to the Underground 
Company. 

* * * * 
Improved CoNpDITIONS IN JAPAN. 

The favourable preliminary figures cabled of the half-year’s 
results of the Yokohama Specie Bank are fully confirmed in 
the full Report and Balance Sheet just published. Morcover, 
what is of prime importance is that the figures also indicate 
an improvement in financial conditions generally in Japan. 
The balance--heet shows 
in the amount of debts due to the bank, while on the liability 
side of the accounts there was only a moderate contraction in 
Deposits. The cash inereased substantially from about 
784 million to over 100 million yen, and in spite of that fact, 


and the general strength of the balance-sheet, profits were a | 


little higher than for the corresponding half of the previous 
year. 
* * * * 
InsuRING Loss or Prorrrs. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company 
nppears to be supplying what, to employ a hackneyed phrase, 
inay be described as a long-felt want. I gather from a circular 
sent to me that the Company is now prepared to issue policies 
covering not merely the immediate material loss suffered by 
fire, but losses sustained by a effect of the conflagration 
upon the Company's business. Arrangements are made 
whereby the continuance of net profits can be insured and 
also the reimbursement of any necessary increase in cost of 
working incurred in the period of interruption which follows 
the fire. Even the payment of all continuing 
charges can under these policies be covered by insurance. 


& W. K. 





THE “ SPECTATOR ” SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The following rates include postage to any part of the world :— 
52 wecks ee ee ee ee ee 30/- 

20 0 ee oe oe oe ee 1§$/- 

13 - ee ee ee ee ee 7/6 
4 ad aa wes me = oe 2/6 
Postal Orders and Cheques should be crossed and made 


payable to 
“ THE SPECTATOR, LTD.,” 
and sent to 
COVENT GARDEN, 


13 YOr&. ST., LONDON, W.C.2 











that there was a substantial! reduction | 


standing | 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK. 





THE ordinary general meeting of the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, Ltd., was held, on November 17th, at 5 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (the Chairman) said that in the year 
embraced in their accounts, two events of outstanding national 
importance hed occurred. The General Strike had demonstrated 
the determination and ability of the British people to defend them. 
selves from the dictation of any ene class of the community. The 
other and inter-related event was the coal strike, which had inflicted 
on the miners themselves incalculable damage. When a settlement 
was reached a great responsibility to the nation would rest on both 
parties to the dispute. 

The Imperial Conference was now being held in London, and it 
was difficult to overestimate the good to the Empire as a whole, 
and to each individual part, that those conferences were calculated 
to effect. They trusted that much good was come from the inter. 
change of information and opinions, and that all that made for inter. 
communication and the ry cone of trade might be materially 
facilitated and the links of Empire strengthened. 

On the eve of the assembling of the Conference a pamphlet had 
been issued indicting Australian finance and asking, * Is Australian 
finance sound?” ‘That pamphlet suggested that Australian in. 
debtedness had amounted to excessive dimensions, and challenged 
the methods of the Commonwealth and the States in the issuing of 
their loans, asserting that ‘‘In the whole British Empire there is 
no more voracious borrower than the Australian Commonwealth.” 
| More than half the total Australian indebtedness, however, had 
| been found by Australians themselves, while in 1914 Australia 
| had given the flower of her young manhood to help in the struggle, 
| undertaking the whole expense of their equipment, munitions, 





transport, maintenance, hospital expenses, repatriation and pension 
provision without a suggestion of financial assistance from Creat 
sritain, though by so doing she had eventually incurred an expen- 
diture of over £600,000,600. Of that £267,000,000 had been paid 
out of revenue, and there was still outstanding £341,000,000, of 
which £305,000,000 was Commonwealth debt, and £36,000,000 
States’ debts. 

Of the original amount of the Commonwealth War Debt over 
£92,000,000 arose from the debts to the Imperial Government for 
services rendered and goods supplied in connexion with the War, 
the great proportion carrying interest at 5 per cent., all of which 
was being repaid by semi-annual instalments, equivale nt to a 
further 1 per cent. on the whole. That was in contrast to our 
foreign Allies’ treatment of us in respect of advances to them. Yet 
Australia was being reproached. That attack and the method of it 
were most unworthy. 

With regard to the progress and development of Australia, as in 
| this country they were hampered and retarded by heavy taxation, 

and the authorities should devote their utmost energies to effecting 
| economies and restricting the increase of their indebtedness to 
| expenditure essential to the development of the vast natural 
resources of the country. 

The more that genuine development of the resources of Australia 
was promoted by money from Great Britain, the more the trade of 
the Mother Country with Australia would grow, to the great benefit 
of both. A former Chancellor of the Exchequer had _ recently 
observed: “‘ There may be truth in the old saying that ‘ Trade 


follows the Flag,’ but there is more truth in the fact that trade 
follows the investor.” 
It would indeed be a@ short-sighted financial policy for this 


country to discourage the supply of the money needed to push on 
as rapidly as possible the development of the great natural resources of 
any of our Overseas Dominions. At the same time, all our Dominions 
should ever bear in mind that extravagance and wasteful expenditure 
inevitably injured credit. The valuable priv loge accorded by the 
Colonial Stock Act to our Dominions imposed on them a corres- 
ponding responsibility in their borrowings to insure that their loans 
would always continue to be intrinsically worthy of the high position 
of a Bnitish Trustee Stock. 

With to the accounts of the 


reference bank, they had had 


satisfactory year. The gross income hed increased by £10,531, 
and the net income by £26,328. Their earnings had been suflicient 


to enable them to recommend the same dividend of 12 per cent., 





tax free, on the increased capital, to carry £100,000 to reserve, and 
to make other allocations. That outcome of t ir’s Operations 
was the more satisfactory in view of the dden and sweeping 


le in the rates of exchange. The business continued 
manner, and the outlook for the current year 


reduction mas 
to grow in a healthy 
was encouraging. 


In regard to Australian trede and industry during the year, 
there had been some contraction in the total amount of both 
imports and exports. The backbone of Australian finance was the 

| great woo! indusiry. There had been some reaction in the Nover- 
ber-Decernber sales, accentuated in January. In March, however, 
a recovery had begun and had beer cacvied further in July. With 
| the prospect of e good demand from the Contirent and Japan, 


— better inquiry from America and an increased demand from 
Yorkshire on the conclusion of the coal strike, indications would 

| seem to be favourab le to the pastoral indust of Aus ts and to 

| point to the maintenance of the present values for raw wool 

' The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





AMALGAMATED PRESS 
(1922), LIMITED. 


AGREEMENT APPROVED. 


THE 





SALE 





OVERWHELMING SUPPORT FROM THE 


SHAREHOLDERS. 





extraordinary general meeting of the Amalgamated Press 
Limited, was held on November 17th at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., for the purpose of considering and, if 
thought fit, passing the following resolution, namely : That 
the Agreement dated the 5th day of November, 1926, made between 
The Amalgamated Press (1922), Limited, of the one part and 
The Limited, of the other part be and is 
hereby A. Sutton, Bart. (chairman of the 


company), 


AN 
(1922), 








Graphic Publications, 


approved.” Sir George 


presided. 


(Mr. J. R. 


vening the meeting, 


The Secretary Sumpter) having read the notice con- 


The Chairman said : Ladies and gentlemen, it gives my colleagues 
and myself the to find that the 
resolution we heve put before you for your consideration to-day 


greatest possible satisfaction 
has received such overwhelming support from the shareholders. 
The 


and we have 


total number of ordinary shares in the company is 2,717,716, 
received proxies from 4,068 ordinary shareholders, 
2,087,516 favour of 
of 


shares in the resolution, also 


274,845 preference shares, making a total 


representing 
proxies in 

of 2,362,361 shares. It is right that I should also tell you we have 
received proxies for 95 shares against the resolution. With regard 
to the merits of the transaction, my colleagues and I, after most 
thought it duty to 
the Graphic Publications, 


respect 


enter into a 
Ltd., the 
severally 


careful consideration, was our 


provisional contract with 
performance of which contract is guaranteed jointly and 
by Sir William Berry and Mr. J. Gomer Berry. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


The terms of sale, as stated in our Circular, are such as to 
provide the ordinary shareholders upon a liquidation of the com- 
pany—which must result from the eo when it has been 
approved by you—with a payment of £3 ! for each £1 share, 
payable as to £2 5s. in cash, and £1 in 53 ae een first debenture 
stock, of the company proposed to be formed by the purchasers. 
My colleagues and I consider the price one the acceptance of which 
should be recommended to you. And I would take this opportunity 
of pointing out to you that when the present company was formed, 
in 1922, you received four £1 shares, for each £1 share you held 
in the old company, at the same time having divided amongst 
you approximately £1 in cash or securities, so that the proposal 
to-day is equal to the receipt by you of £14 a share for each of 


your original shares in the Amalgamated Press, Ltd. This is a 
result upon which I think you may feel disposed to congratulate 
yourselves. (Hear, hear.) 


THE POSITION OF PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS. 

The position of the Preference shareholders had to be considered 
by us in making the deal. It would obviously have been unfair 
for us to concur in a contract which would have left the preference 
shareholders, on liquidation, with only £1 per share, to which they 
were solely — xd, upon the hap pening of that event. We, there- 
fore, stipulated that, as a condition of entering into the contract, 
quite apart the purchase money under that contract, the 


purchasers should enter into an agreement with the trustee for 


from 


the preference shareholders to secure them a return of 24s. on 
each preference share. Some questions have been asked by share- 
holders as to what is to become of the cash and Government 
securities referred to in the circular. These, of course, form part 


of the fund which on liquidation will go towards providing the 
13 5s. per share to the ordinary shareholders. 


I must also point out to you that under the terms of sale there 
will be no loss of income to the ordinary shareholde os You have 
been a to receive an interim dividend of per share, 
that is at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, for ‘he ‘ated from 
June 30th to $list, and it has therefore been arranged 
that _ recent. interest for that period will be pay able upon the whole 
£3 5s. per share that you will be entitled to receive. So that, in 
fact, you will, by way of income, receive substantially more than 
the amount of dividend ordinarily paid upon the shares for the 
period in question. 


‘customed 


December 


THe New Company. 

I have no doubt that it is in the minds of many of you whether 
it will be possib le for you to continue your assoc iation with the 
old business in the future. I am in a position to say that a new 
company will be formed, the board of which will include your present 
directors with some others appointed by the pure hasers, and that 


| the scheme, I 





the company will be issuing to the public a7 
share. Full opportunity will be to 
these shares. 


cent. 
to 


preference 
for 


per 


given you subscribe 


The directors, in recommending the proposal, are satisfied that 
they will be iated in the future management of the business 
with people who have established a high position in the publishing 
world, and that the great traditions of the business of which we are 
all proud will not suffer at the hands of those who will sec the 
controlling interest in the new company. 


assoc 


ure 


Lorp Nortucuirre’s REVERED Memory. 


T foel I should like to add this. To me it seems only fitting that 
I should pay a tribute to the ever-revered memory and wonderful 
genius of the founder of the firm—the late Lord Northcliffe, who, 


with his brother, Lord Rothermere, built up what is the largest 
publishing business of its kind in the whole world. To them the 
credit of this is due, and I feel that I must say so to-day. 
(Applause.) i i 


The late Lord Northcliffe did me a great honour when he invited 
me to succeed him as chairman of this business and my colleague, 
Mr. Arthur E. Linforth, as vice-chairman, and it has my 
pleasure and privilege to meet you on twelve occasions in this 
capacity. 


been 


I will conclude my remarks by moving the resolution on the 
paper, and I call upon Mr. A. E. Linforth to second it. Afterwards 
Mr. Wm. Graham, the solicitor to the company, will explain the 
agreement, and deal with any points which you care to bring up, 
or questions you desire to ask. (Applause.) 

Mr. Arthur E. Linforth (vice-chairman) seconded the resolution. 


The solicitor (Mr. William Graham, of Messrs. Nicholson, Graham 
and Jones) explained the agreement and read the operative clauses. 
Capt. Vickerman asked if the chairman could give the 
the approximate date of the payment of the £2 5s. per share in cash. 


ne ting 


The solicitor replied that the completion of the sale was fixed by 
the terms of the agreement for February 28th next. He thought 
that the programme which would probably be adopted by the 
directors was that so soon as the new company had been formed and 
had proceeded to allotment that the money was there, 
Amalgamated Press, Ltd., would be put into liquidation, and the 
Board would thus be in a position at the earliest possible moment, 
when the money had been received from the purchasers, to pay out 
to the ordinary and preference shareholders that to which they 
were entitled. He thought that the payment ought to be possible 
within a very early date after February 28th. 


sO 


Mr. Henry Arnholz said he had the privilege of being, along with 
Sir George Sutton, the holder of the largest amount of ordinary 
shares in the company, as executors of the late Lord Northcliffe. 
As such they had the very highest opinion of the value of 
shares. ‘The estate of Lord Northcliffe, as the shareholders would 
have learned from the Press, was being administered by the Court, 
and before the executors were authorised to approve of the scheme 
they had to get the approval of the Chancery Judge. When he, 


those 


| the speaker, told them that the Chancery Judge had approved of 


16 thought that this would add further confidence in 
their acceptance of the proposal. ‘The number of shares held by the 
estate was very large. As they had heard from the speech of Sir 
George Sutton, Lord Northcliffe was the founder of the business, and 
they, as executors, had, perhaps, a little sentimental feeling about 
losing control of the concern, but it was undoubtedly the opinion 
of all who had examined the scheme that it was for the of 
the shareholders, and therefore that they could not allow sentiment 
He had great pleasure in supporting the scheme, 


benefit 


to go too far. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ruck enquired in what manner the preference shareholders 
would be paid the extra 4s. per share. 

The chairman said that the preference shareholders would receive 
the whole of their 24s. per share in cash. 

Mr. T. A. Carver asked if he was to understand that the company’s 
holding of shares in the Imperial Paper Mills formed part of the 
guarantee of the proposed debentures. 

Yes 

The solicitor remarked that 512,000 out of the total 
Paper Mill shares would be transferred into the names of the trustees 
for the debenture holders, and they could not be parted with without 
their receiving a proper quid pro quo. 


The Chairman : 
600 000 


Mr. Carver expressed the opinion that, in view of the value of the 
Paper Mill shares, the ordinary shareholders ought to receive 
£3 10s. for each of their It was his opinion, and also that of 
certain disinterested people in the paper trade, that the shareholders 
treated rather shabbily. (Laughter.) 


* shares. 
were being 


The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 


overwhelming majority amid applause. 


of thanks to the chairman and 


Capt. Vickerman moved a vote 
directors for their magnificent work in the past, and also for the 
magnificent return which they had obtained for the shareholders by 
the proposed sale. He felt that the dissentients were roally too 
peel and that they ought to be contented with the offer. 

The vote was unanimously accorded, and after a_ brief 


acknowledgment by the chairman the proceedings terminated. 
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GORING HALL,” Goring-by-Sea, Sussex, 
ITUATED on one of the beauty spots of the South Coast, 
unspoilt by building operations, and close to Church and 
Railway, with a good service to all parts, and within a 
few minutes’ reach of the Sea through a beautiful double: 
Avenue of Trees. 


A MODERN MANSION with Lodge Entrances, 


containing 20 Bedrooms 4 Bathrooms 5 well-apportione:d 
Reception Rooms, handsome Billiard Room, fine Lounge Hall. 

Fitted throughcut with Electric Light and Central Heating. 

Six W.Cs., and the Domestic Offices are well arranged and 
ample for a Gentleman's Establishment. 

The Pleasure Grounds include Dutch and Italian Gardens, 
Pergola Terrace Walk, beautiful Lawns, about 7 acres 

Very productive Kitchen Gardens and Orchards, with 
Glasshouses. 

Small Farmery, with 2 Meadows, about 12} acres; three 
cottages. 

The Outbuildings comprise 2 Garages, Coach House, ample 
Stabling, Petrol Store, Ac. 

Hunting with three Packs of Foxhounds. 

The Shooting over the whole Estate of about 1350 acres 
200 of which are Cover, the remainder Partridge Ground 
could be arranged for. 

TO BE LET, Unfurnished, on Lease of 21 years at a rental 
of £500 per annum. ‘acant possession. 

The House is also well adapted for a High-class School. 

For further particulars and Order to View, apply to The Agent, 
Copt Knowle, Burpham, Arundel, Sussex. 




















THE MODEL ABATTOIR SOCIETY. 


Founded in 1882 to promote the Humane Slaughter of Animals 
and the adequate Inspection of Meat under Hygienic conditions. 
President: Sir James Cricuton-Brownr, M.D., F.R.S., D.Se., LL.D. 


The Fifth Annual 


Benjamin Ward Richardson Memorial Lecture 
will be given on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 1926, at 5.30 pm. 
in the LECTURE HALL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1, by Professor HENR\ R. 
KENWOOD, C.M.G., M.B. 
Subject: The Public Abattoir—Its Services in the Cause of 
Humanity and Hygiene. 
SSION FREL, WITHOUT TICKETS. 
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REJUVENA TION— 


WHY BE OLD ? 
ELECTRICITY RESTORES YOUTH. 


Dr, Bernard Hollander, in his recent presidential address on 
“Life and Mind” to the Ethological Society, said: “We need not 
be old men. The infirmities of old age are not essential.” 

“Electricity is generated in the lungs with every inspiration, 
and is conveyed by the blood stream to every cell in the body, the 
brain receiving the largest supply, and representing the seat of 
the highest potentials.” 

“No two persons are exactly alike, but the average electro-motive 
force of a living human being has been estimated to be about fiye 
millivolts. The human body is a machine run by 28,000 million 
electric cells, each cell being a little wet battery, with negative 
and positive poles. Man is simply a mechanism run by electricity 
and chemical re-action. The brain is the chief power station, each 
of its 9200 millions of tiny cells is a miniature storage battery, ond 
our nerves are wires equipped with sub-power stations. Prac- 
tically every cell in our body has a part in the creation and dis- 
tribution of this electricity which is literally the vital spark.” 

“In certain forms of backwardness of children and in brain 
exhaustion of adults, if wisely applied, electricity can be made to 
do wonders. Not only in various forms of paralysis, but for spasms 
of the muscles, for sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful affections, 
for the relief of headache, insomnia, in obesity, as well as for the 
improvement of general health, electrotherapy will often succeed 
when other measures have failed. In ail states of nervous depres- 
sion as from long mental strain or overtaxed bodily powers it has 
a most invigorating effect.” 

Old age is consequently but the revelation of a lessening of 
capacity to generate sufhcient electricity for the maintenance of the 
well being of the body. Electricity is withdrawn from less vital 
parts to maintain the required supply in the “main shaft,” with 
the result that the pains and aches of old age quickly reveal them- 
selves in the parts robbed, Whilst these facts have been known to 
science for some time, the difficulty of restoring the balance of elec- 
tricity in the body has been practically unsurmountable, owing to 
the want of electrical apparatus which would carry out its work 
without harmful results to the patient. At last, almost unlimited 
tests have proved that the apparatus called the “ Rejuvenator,” 
invented by Mr. O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., &c., of 
Chantry House, Grimsby, the original discoverer of the Electronic 
Theory of Life, is the electrical machine which successfully solves 
the problem. The machine is so constructed that it supplies elec- 
tricity to the brain centre—the heart of the human electrical 
machine, as corroborated by Dr, Hollander—and afterwards to the 
parts of the body locally affected. There is no “ needly” sensation 
when the Rejuvenator is used, the treatment is pleasant, and the 
effect almost immediately felt in the restoration of health and 
normal working to the parts affected. The Rejuvenator has effected 
many wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles and _ nerve 
disorders, as well as neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, 
gout, and other ailments of old age throughout the whole world. 
Old age may also be revealed by loss of power generally, and 
Mr. Overbeck’s invention is especially valuable in such cases. 

Not only in old age, but at all times of life when one is run down 
or lacks exercise, the daily use of the Rejuvenator will speedily 
restore one to healthy activity and vigour. 

The apparatus is neither costly to buy or run, is absolutely self- 
contained, and fool proof, and can be used by the patient himself. 
A remarkably interesting book, written by Mr. Overbeck on the 
subject of his invention and the curative application of electricity 
to the body, will be sent on receipt of stamp to all mentioning 
The Spectator and addressed to Mr. Overbeck at Chantry House, 
Grimsby. 

London Agents: Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY 
OF LIFE. 
By O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., &e. 
2nd Library Edition. 6/- NET. 


(The original electronic theory.) 





DEL 
6/6 POST FREE. 

This most sensational and remarkable book should be read by 

everyone. Popularly written and easily understood. 
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Autumn, 1926 
SANDS & CO. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
CATHOLIC APOLOGETICS 


From the Lectures of Pére Garrigou Lagrange, O.P. 
“De Revelatione per Ecclesiam Catholicam preposita, 
adapted and rearranged by the Rev. T. J. WALSHE, 
M.A., author of * Christian Apologetics,” etc. 

Price 10s. 6d. net. 


AN OLD STORY OF A 
HIGHLAND PARISH 


(Mortlach, now Dufftown.) By the Rev. G. P. 
SHAW, with preface by HILAIRE BELLOC. | Illus- 


trated. Price 5s. net. 


CHRIST OUR KING 


His Story Simply Told. By a SISTER OF NOTRE | 
DAME. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. | 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


A Brief Exegetical Introduction to the New Testament 
with special reference to the Four Gospels. By the 
Rev. L. FONCK, S.J. Translated by E. LEAHY. 























Price 4s. net. 


TYRERS’ LASS 
A Novel. By M. E. FRANCIS and AGNES 
BLUNDELL. Price 6s. net. 


THE THREE ROSES 


A Romance of Henry VI. By ENID DINNIS, Author 
of ‘* The Anchorhold.”’ Price 6s. net. 


| | seep nerenegniialenrag seinen = 


| LONDON : 15 King Street, Covent Garden; and Edinburgh. 























FROM MOWBRAYS’ usr’ 


THE MIND AND . HARACTER ITER OF HENRY SCO’ rT 
HOLLAND. By the Rev.the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, | 
D.D. Cloth, 10s. ro (Post td.) 

“ Here we feel the rightness of a great hearted and wide-minded, if very impulsive 
natur uid gladly trace out, under Dr, Lyttelton’s guidance, the various phases 
of Hollan s thought Spectate 


ST. FRANCIS AND THE GREYFRIARS. By the | 
Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D., F.S.A. With a Preface 
b 


y the Rev. P. N. Waacerr, D.D., S.S.J.E. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 
(Post 6d.) 





© Written in simpie but well-balanced prose ; and including a short but com- 
prehensive bibliography, it may easily establish itself as the best short sketch of 
the subject in English.” The Tim Literary Supplement, 


1 NEW QIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

KNIGHTS OF ST. FRANCIS. By ELIZABETH | 
GRIERSON. With Coloured Frontispiece and Six other 
Illustrations. Cloth, 4s. 6d. (Post 54d.) 

Charmingly told stories of the early Franciscans, 

SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. An Essay on the 
Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist. By the Rev. W. J. 
SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D. Boards, 2s. 6d. (Post 3d.) 

A simple but scholarly defence of the Catholic doctrinea of the Eucharist by a 


well-known theologian The author shows how the work of the most recent New | 
Testament critics tends to support the traditional views. 
it will repay attention, and be valued as a clear and proportionate exposition.” 


The Times Literary Supplement, | 


CATHOLICISM AND HUMANITY. By the Rev. | 





W.G P ECK. 2s. 6d. (Post 3d.) | 

The le es glow with the enthusiasm of one who feels the urge and vitality 
Of a grea ligious revival Church Times, 

4 ht ful expos ition of Ang lo-Catholicism from the standpoint of a clergyman 
who began as a Methodist Scotsman, c 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
EVERY MAN’S BOOK OF SAINTS. By the Rey. 


P. 8S. CLARKE, M.A. With thirty Illustrations. Cloth, 
ay Half Calf, 12s. 6d. (Post 6d.) 


\ t r admirable guide to a somew! hat neglected subject, and we hope 
it idespread cirenlation.’ Morning Pr ] 
vi has been taken to ee the cuties we versions of the Lives, and Mr. | 
Clark the thanks of his readers There are thirty good illustrations.’ | 
Church Tin 
Wf hrays’ Christmas Book List sent post free on applicat Ole. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 
-5, Margaret Street, Oxford Cireus, London, W.1: 
and 9, High Street, Oxford. 





AN IMPORTANT ROYAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By ALR. 


o GREECE 
MY FIFTY YEARS 


Cilus. 21/- net.) 


This extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince 
Nicholas of Greece contains much interesting information 
on the history of recent times. It is vividly written and 
contains many interesting anecdotes and comments on 
important personages, 


ee 


SAILING 


ACROSS EUROPE 
ty NEGLEY FARSON 


(ilu 21/ 


To sail across Europe from one end to the other in the sam 
boat is no small feat. It is of this unique experience that 
Mr. Negley Farson tells. His adventures in The Flame 
make literature of an unusual and intriguing sort. Not 
least part of the book is the illustrations which were tak 
on the journey. These reflect the inhabitants and archi 
tecture of the countries of Europe with charm and fidelity. 


LONDON HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Vublishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 








BOWES & BOWES 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
By T. WALTER HARDING 74 
6s. net. 
This book consist of a y f 
6009 B.C. to 1500 A.D., w 
par al a “ » 7 . It ‘ _ 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST—A Unified 
Gospel 

By T. WAI ri FI \RDING. 7? X 

*We can th fk 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE, 1925, Vel. ‘VI. 


Edited for the Modern Humanities Res Asse 
by D. EVERETT. 6s. net. Shertly, 
ah alual ore . « Which all studs should know 
and " 


THE NATURAL HISTORY QF WICKEN 
FEN 
Edited by Prof. J. STANLEY CARDINER 
A. G. TANSLEY. Pt. L, 8vo, with large-scale pla 
3s. 6d. net. Prt. IL., with 4 plates, 6s. net. Pt. LIL, 
Ss, net. 


“ Inte ug.’ 


ST. RADEGUND 
Patroness of Jesus Coleg, Cambridge 


By F. BRITTAI M.A, With trontispic 
Cr. 8vo, board Ss, 38, 1. net. 
‘Th ook, be : rugh 


resul 


LAPSUS ‘CALAMI, AND OTHER vansns 
By J. K. STEPHEN. Complete Collect 


with Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOWES & BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 


dnd of all Booksellers. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 
When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 


For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
































OER ETEDE IA SEALE SE Send 08 28 ce dusp zee 


EN A bh A L4) 





A ttt tS ot tt ot ot at ot om 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM : 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS.. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Fer Full Perticalars Apply 
ATHE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES . 
amerna rouse, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Avan 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 
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TY piece af Constructive Christianity que ae every pany 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,009 Boys and — trom all 
parts of the U. 


FUNDS UReenre.v ‘ NEEDED. 
THEIR MAJESTIES. THE KING & QUEEN. 


"resident 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Roy al Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions 
3,990 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, et 
( er + and Treasurer: 
Cc. E ALDEN, Esq. MA 
Deputy Che airmon: FP. WH CLAY TON, Esq. 
Chairman of “ Arethus a” Committee é 
HOWSON ‘ LEVITT, Es 
184, scenes +S 9-0 LONDON, W.C. 2, 





Bank 
WESTMINSTER BANK. 2 ia, hse Holborn 


, WC. 2 












Treasure Chest 


is another charming set. 


a Waterman’s Self-filling 
pen, beautifully mottled a 
rich red black, with 
9 carat broad gold 
band, 
filled Clip and Lever. 
Waterman’s 
Pencil to match. 
45/.. 


attig 


Alve Watermans 


Combination Writing Sets. 


aif A, ©) DISTINCT 


STYLES 


When you see Pen and Pencil tucked 
together in a dainty box, the pencil matching 
the pen, you feel sure that you have dis. 
éovered the ideal in Christmas gifts, 
There are no fewer than forty Waterman’s 
Combination Writing Sets at prices from 
20/6 to £8/10/0 in 9 carat gold. The very 
latest is the Ripple-Rubber Writing Set, 
Never were Pens and Pencils so exquisitely 
marked, so attractively coloured. You must 
see them to realise how beautiful they are, 


Post early for friends abread, 


Watermans ld Hel Funai Pen 


Waterman’s 













mS il eg _ 


1e one shown contains 





18 carat gold- 


Rigid - Point 
Price 








Write for “ The Pen Book.” 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Comer, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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| | PETTER LIGHT 


[F you desire electric light in your country home 
install Petter-Light, the ideal self-contained 
petrol-paraffin electric lighting plant. Here are 
some reasons why you should choose it before all 
others : — 
1. It is so simple that it can 
be operated by anyone without 
electrical experience. 


carried out without disturbance 
by leading electrical engineers 
everywhere. 





2. Running costs are very 5. A small plant, suitable for 
low, as th ds of test Is lighting a bungalow or average 
prove. house, can be purchased for £80 


complete, on payment out of 
‘ - ’ 
income terms, to suit customers 
convenience. 


6. Made by a firm with 30 
yeers’ experience in oil-engine 
manufacture. 


Now is the best time to install Petter-Light 


The Light that Never Fails. 


Write for catalogues and full particulars: 


PETTERS LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 


London Office & 755 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


3. The Petter engine can be 
disconnected immediately from 
the dynamo, and used to drive 
a pump, circuler saw, etc. 

4. Petter-Light Plants can be 
promptly installed and wiring 





Showrooms: 
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Nothin g Serious, but 


well, a warning that your throat needs attention 








If your throat is inclined to be weak, if you are 
liable to get hoarse after one cigarette too many, or 
after prolonged talking, you will find “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles a boon. Made 
only from the fresh juice of ripe black currants and 
pure glycerine, they are manufactured according to an 
old French recipe of the House. Keep a tin handy. 
They quickly relieve and soothe the throat and clear 
the voice, and they are as luscious as they are effective. 
They contain no harmful drugs, so they may be used 
as frequently as necessary with absolute safety. 
stocks them, 


==" Allenburnys 


“rea \ Ska PASTILLES 
OZ. ¢ = 
8oz. - 2/3 (SEGA 

1lb, « — 


Your Chemist 








“ 


413 









Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street. London. E.C. 3 





THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

A DISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet I’34 
2oz Packet 2/7 
Yalb Tin 5/2 
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MEMOIRS of a COURT 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 


by RICHARD N. SPEAIGHT 


(Illus. 


21/- net) 


Written by one who has had the privilege of coming into 
touch with many great personages of our time. 





CEDARS, SAINTS ano 


SINNERS 


mn SYRIA 


by E. S. STEVENS 


(Illus. 


“A well-written and 


informative travel 


21/- nei) 


book, 


revealing 


the life and customs in Syria to-day.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“A charming and well studied account.”—Svar. 


—Birmingham Post. 


“* Excellent.” 





NIPPON 


by LOUIS COUPERU 


Author of “ 
(Illus. 


Eastwood,” etc. 


18/- net) 


“Travel pictures glowing with colour of China and Japan.” 
g g Jay 


“A gracious and illuminating book; 
“ Brilliantly written.’”—Scoisman, 


Sunday Times. 








—Daily Chronicle. 
vivid pictures,”— 





LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD.. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, E.C. 4. 
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100 happy 
memories 


The smoker who receives 


a box of Punch Havana 
Cigars at Christmas will 
remember the giver with 
the kindliest of thoughts. 
Punch Cigars are of such 
fine quality and delicate 
that the 


contentment is 


aroma utmost 
assured 
when smoking each one of 
them—each box one hun- 


the 


goodwill and discriminat- 


dred reminders of 


ing taste of the giver. 


Punch 


Havan 


Export Enguiries:; Melbourne Hart 





A wise discernment in your 
choice will point to Punch 
Havana Cigars, which are 
made to suit every purse. 


* oK * 


Punch Coronas, of the 
finest quality, 54ins. long, 
costing 190/- per box of 
100 and 49/6 per box of 
23. 


* x ae 
Punch Petit Coronas, a 
: a ‘ a 
cigar or fine quality, Jins. 
long. Costing 126/- per 


box of 100 and 33/6 per 
box of 25. 
* O8 7” 


Punch Bouquet Elegante, a 


cigar of good quality. 
Costing 21/3 per box of 


25. 
* * * 


Supplies can be purchased 
from first-class tobacconists. 
If not in stock, they can 
easily be obtained for you. 


Cigars 


a’s Best. 
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El oan! P. S. KING & SON, LTD, 
eI JUST THE BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS _ |:'\} 
=| . «| il 
‘| Eli THE ECON¢ gs OF WAGES AND 
a4) r i 4 “ 4 J d 46 f 
al =, j 
icq TT Onn | Demy 8vo. _ Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
el AND LE ERS a This book examines PP economic principles which deter. | 
el Lae P Sagi OS? : rat | j mine industrial prosperity, An understanding of the questions | 
a By M. Phillips and il”. S. Tomkinson ai ee 5 ee 6 Sate Gus 2 ingress Ge ae | 
: can | : 
: 10/- net ||| THE TOWN-PLANNING HANDBOOK, | 
me | 
= eee er ‘ ate lf ineludin -P 
2 This is a delightfully compiled volume, rich in i | uding full text of the Town-t lanning | 
P illustrations, in which is told the story of — |e | (Consolidating) Act, 1925 
iS sae fa c - ) Ey | By RICHARD REISS,.Chairman of the Executive of 
| women S life and work al England from the | the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, | 
| 15th to the 19th century. The main part of the = jE) 130 pp. Boards, 3s. 
S| hook is devoted to the period falling within the — | RP Boy nln’ oy oe BE cee ned r py a a 
S| last 150 years, but introductory chapters give a oy nected with town-planning and of the legislation on the subject, | 
| Picture of the earlier centuries. & || THE ORDINARY MAN’S OWN ACCOUNTS | 
oan By BM/FAX 5S. 156 pp. Cloth, 5s, 
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ANOTHER BOOK TO LOOK {5 
FORWARD TO IS i 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF [f£ 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VERSE 5 

Edited by D. Nichol Smith EK 

8/6 net. India Paper 10/- net ra 


which will be published on FS, 


25th November | 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
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A QUESTION OF PURCHASE 


We are Booksellers; we are therefore Bookbuyers. 

Our great department for the sale of Second-hand 

and Rare books is anxious to get in touch with the 

owners of Libraries and small Collections. Expert 

valuation offered and the fairest possible terms 
guaranteed, 


As Booksellers we have established a general stock 
that is possibly unequalled; we confidently invite 
the attention of booklovers, 


Lift to all floors. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


I ay 














SOCIETY for the | 
ASSISTANCE of LADIES 
in Reduced Circumstances. 

(Under Royal Patronage.) 


Will any lady kindly hold a small Drawing-room | 
Sale for this Society in November or December—in | 
fact, any time? Beautiful work can be supplied, also 
boxes can be sent by post or rail, with articles on | 
approval, suitable for Christmas [’resents. | 

Please write to Eprrn Smauiwoov, Jlon, See 
Lancaster House, Malvern 














to show in simple language how the 
accounts of his imcome and ex. 
It is not concerned with the 
but only with | 
affairs asa } 


This book endeavours 
ordinary man may keep proper 
penditure, his assets and liabilities. 
accounts which he keeps in his trade or business, 
those which relate to the management of his own 
private individual, 


MONEY: Its Connection 
Falling Prices 

By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., 
Political Economy in the University of 
Author of “ Wealth,” etc. Fifth Edition. ‘The latter 
portion has been entirely re-written, much new 
matter added, and cloth binding substituted for | 
paper. Crown 8vo. 120 pp. 3s. 6d. | 
ONLY WE WOULD 
By RT. HON. T. J. MACNAMARA, LL.D., with an 


| 

| 

introduction by the Rr. Hon. D. Ltoyp Georce, O.M,, | 

M.P. 96 pp. Boards, 2s, 6d. | 
on our social 


with Rising and 


Professor of 
London, | 


IF 


Some reflections shortcomings, with some sug- 
gestions for their removal. 





14 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 

















SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisa- 
tion is so obviously dependent vpon healthy and wise marriage that 
it is surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach 
it in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been 
usual during the last few generations. Many attempts to open 
up the way for frank enquiry into the intricacies of married life 
have been opposed, with the result that people have been blunder- 
ing on with eyes blind-folded. We now live in a different age, and 
the cry ‘‘ give us light" is being raised by those troubled by Sex 
Problems and Perplexities 

Tha two new hooks by Dr. G, Courtenay Beale: 


WISE WEDLOCK 


The only reliable — on Birth Control 
an 


REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


The 
A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 
6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to 
worry husbands and wives. No one married, or contemplating 
marriage, can afford to be without them. 


OTHER VITAL BOOKS 


which will give you full and accurate knowledge on this subject 
are: 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 


The only avthertic and illustrated edition. Modernised 
and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE. 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES 6/9 
The latest work from the pen of Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE. 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


A book that makes the “‘ change” a happy period. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION 
An Absorbing Human Story that reveals the Danger of 
Ignorance. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency. 


4/- 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MACAZINE FREE ON REQUEST 


6/9 
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MACMILLAN’S 


NEW BOOKS 








THE MARQUESS CURZON 
LEAVES FROM A_ VICEROY’S NOTE- 
BOOK, And Other Papers ° 

By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G., 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1899-1904 and 
1904-1905. With 32 Illustrations. 28s. net. 











HENRY CHAPLIN: A Memoir 


Prepared by his Daughter, the MARCHIONESS OF 
LONDONDERRY. With 36 Portraits and other IIlus- 


trations. 21s. net. 





WILLIAM BLAKE ByOSBERT BURDETT. 5s. net. 


[English Men of Letters. 
The Sunday Times: “ This delightful book.” 





NATURAL MAN: A Record from Borneo 


By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D., formerly Divisional 
Resident, and Member of the Supreme Council of 
Sarawak With a Preface by Pror. G. Ettior Smitn, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations and Map. 30s. net. 





PEOPLE OF THE VEIL 


Being an Account of the Habits, Organization, and 
History of the Wandering Tuareg Tribes which inhabit 
the mountains of Air or Asben in the Central Sahara. 
By FRANCIS RENNELL RODD. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 30s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette: “Mr. Francis Rennell Rodd’s record of 
travel and adventure, and his character-drawing of the many strange 
people with whom he came in contact, make his work one of serious 
geographical and ethnographical value.” 





Important New Work on China. 
THE VANISHED EMPIRE 
3y PUTNAM WEALE. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Truth: “ This extremely enlightening book, which pilots the reader, 
with exemplary clearness, through the tortuous and bewildering laby- 
rinth of Chinese politics.” 





A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Over 60,000 Copies Sold 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 


Uniform Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Pocke; 
6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


SEA AND SUSSEX 
From RUDYARD KIPLING’S verse. With 24 Plates 
in colour by DONALD MAXWELL 
Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. 15s. net 


THOMAS HARDY 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 


Illustrated by 41 Original Woodecuts designed and en 


Edition. Cloth, 








graved by VIVIEN GRIBBLE. Limited to 1,500 copic 
25s. net. 
> J 
PARIS 
sy SIDNE Y DARK. With 56 Drawings | HENRY 
RUSHBURY, A.R.W.S. 25s. net 
The Sunday Tin “Mr. Dark in h ramblis hrough Par 
recollects many thins worth remembering Mr Henry Rushbury 
drawings are polished and gi tul; they are consideral re than 
an adornment to the hook.” 





A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 


FRANCE AND ITALY 
By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontispicce 
and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line, by NORAH 
McGUINNESS. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS Nith 12 Illustrations in | 


colour, and headings and tail pieces in black and whit 
by THOMAS MACKENZIE. 2ls. net 

Also a large-paper edition, limited to 500 copies 
copy signed by Mr. Stephens. £3 3s. net 


, an 1 each 





COLLECTED POEMS 
3y JAMES STEPHENS 
Also a large-paper edition, limited to 500 copies, and each 
copy signed by the author. £3 3s. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 





SOME GREAT ENGLISH NOVELS 


Studies in the Art of Fiction. By ORLO WILLIAMS, 
M.C. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Sunday Times: “Mr. Orlo Williams has written one of the 
brightest, freshest and most entertaining volumes of criticism which 
have appeared for many years past, a book which no lover of English 
fiction can afford to leave unread.” 





REALITY: A New Correlation of Science and 


Religion 
35y CANON BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, 
Author ef “The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins,” 
etc. 8s. 6d. net. 
This book is a plain and popular statement of a position 
which the author has reached after many years of 
reflection and much discussion with persons of different 
points of view. 





HOLISM AND EVOLUTION 


By General the Right Hon. J. C. SMUTS. 18s. net. 
The Daily News: “ A noble and suggestive book, to which justice 
cannot be done in a short review, but which will repay the careful 
study of all those concerned with the spiritual interpretation of life.” 





COLLECTED POEMS, 1905-1925 


3y WILFRID GIBSON. With Portrait 8s. 6d. net. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: Reveries over Child- 


hoed and Youth, And The Trembling of the | 


Veil 


By W. B. YEATS. With 4 Illustrations in photogravure 


and one in colour. 10s. 6d. net 
This book forms the sixth volume of the Collected Works 
of Mr. Yeats. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. New Impression, with 
Book selected by LAURENCE BINYON 


[Golde reasur) 





MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY 


From the Home Correspondence of AMY FAY. With | 


a Preface by Sir GEORGE GROVE. New Impression 
7s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 








Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation post free on application. 


LTD., 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 








With Introductory ; 
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La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


When you give a box of La Corona 
Ilalf-a-Corona Cigars there can be 
no doubt about the quality and 
acceptability of the gift. It is 
evidence of careful selection and 
good judgment. In every box 
twenty-five happy reminders of the 
donor. Ask for them by full name. 


Of all high-class Tobacconists and Stores. A 
29/6 per box of 25. 


Export Enquiries: MELnov RNE lant & Co. 
London, E.C, 2 





pcocseesSe SS esac ase. 
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Only genuine when 
they bear the ring 
with the words La 
Corona Half-a-Corona 


ees 
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Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &. 


oddard’s 


Plate Powder 
Sold everywhere 6¢ 1*2’6 & 46 












LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


SSRRELAURCRRNEMRP SR RKERK REECE READER EK BRERRRERREUERGRRCREREOGAAR SOR RARE ARAOREE SSAREAREERAT, 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 


and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 
Established 1796. 

‘4 GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 

= The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

FLumagnanceenaganense rn negyyaN2 2009 VNYITUNENTYOZINVUSRNATINRGE NEL OSRREDESISENETTEETYENTS 


ea a 


RELIEVES PREVENTS 
COLDS {NPE “FLU 


(REG TRADE warn, 


a 
o 
INHALANT 
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If you don’t want a cold— 


m USE “Vapex” regularly for its remarkable protective 

power. Just a drop on the handkerchief each morning 
and an occasional inhalation of the vapour during the 
day suffices. “ Vapex” and the germs of cold and ’flu 
cannot exist together. : 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 
Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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FACT 
PROGRAMME 
APPEAL 


The only books that have been widely translated and 
gained a world vogue are those that tell of God’s 
Redemptive Plan. God made the Race, and God 
gave the Bible which offers life and hope to every man, 


The Bible Society will need £450,000 in order to meet 


the demands upon it next year. 





(1) To supply missionaries of all Communions with 
the Scriptures they need at prices which the 
poor can pay. 

(2) To continue its sales in Depots in 100 chief 
cities of the world. 

(3) To employ 134 colporteurs in Europe. 

35 colporteurs in Africa. 
749 colporteurs in Asia. 
60 colporteurs in S. America and 
W. Indies. 
The Society needs an additional contributed income of 
£40,000 per annum. 
Will you help? 


Contributions may be sent to the Secretaries :— 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. 

















: a ee ee ee ee fw 


\r=WiLL YOU CO- OPERATE? = 


Armenian Persecutions have reduced thousands of industrious peopl 
to suffering and misery. In an effort to succour them friends i 
over the world have organised 


GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 
DECEMBER 5th. 


Sympathisers partake of a plain fare dinner on that day and send 
a special contribution to help work at relief centres. 
Among many others: 


THE Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK, C.B.E., 
THE LORD PRIMATE OF ALL IRELAND, 
EVELYN WRENCH, Esq., C.M.G., 


are associating themselves with the Movement. 


Please note the rae and respond to this Fg Seracl ne APPE:. 
GIFTS to Capt. G. F. Gracey, D.S.O., Genera 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


47, VICTORIA STREET, ae, 5 5.W. 1. 
Hon. Treasurer: EF, went Boost , Esq. 











DIABETES 7 
Cheltine Diabetic Foods, of all High-Class Chemists 
and Health Food Stores, or direct from the Sole 
Manufacturers. 

Write for Free Bookict. Samples 1/-, post free. 

CHELTING FOODS CO., 

a, CBSE TERRA SPA. y, 





DOWN QUILTS 


Many beautiful and novel designs can now be seen at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 





Spectator Competition 
NOVEMBER 20 


_—__—— 
- = —— 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 923.) 
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Dates of Despatch 
from G.P.O., London 


India 6 - - Dec. 9 
South Africa ,, 2 
Canada - - ,, 19 


270C. 
Sclf-filling “* Swan" 
with [8ct. solid geld 
band. 30/- 


236. 
Self-filling “ Swan” 
with three rolled gold 

bands and clip. 


23/6 





Post early to friends abroad ! 
ACH year the “Swan” con- 


tinues its policy of peaceful 
penetration and expands its 
circle of satisfied users. 


Quickly filled, free from imperfec- 
tions, handy in use and fast in action, 
the 1926 “Swan” represents the 
finest product of pen-evolution. 


Visit your Stationer and see the range 
of “ Swan” models. Try for your- 
self the silky flexibility and easy glide 
of the wonderful “Swan” 14 ct. 
gold nib. 


Size 2 C. 
Self-filling “ Swan" 
covered with rolled 
gold and fitted with 
clip. 47/6. 





Self-Filling type from 15/- 


Other “Swans” from 10/6 OF STATIONERS 
& JEWELLERS 


Catalogue post free 


Masie, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 and 135 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 
95 Regent St.. W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 
Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


@wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 4 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





George's Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
. 6d. a day ; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 


wae to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
5s. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





YVAPABLE Woman Secretary-Shorthand-Typist dis- 
engaged, Good testimonials.—Box 1391. 





— WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 


ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (DUAL). 


Wante.l, for next term if possible, JUNIOR FORM 
MASTER, Graduate in Arts, to teach chiefly English 
and French, 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed toolscap envelope) trom the 
Head-Master, County School, St. Austell, to whom they 
should be returned as soon as posible, and in any case 
not later than December 2nd, 1928, 

I. RK. PASCOER, 
Secret uy for Education. 





Edueation Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
November 16th, 1926. 





ee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
; 


TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, in January. 1927, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
to teach Latin. Subsidiary subjects—Physical Exercises 
and Games (Hockey), Honours degree and trainin: or 
experience essential 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed toolscan envelope) from: the 
Head Mi-tress, County School tor rls, Trure, te whom 
they should be returned not later than November 27th. 

. Pr. R. PASCOR, 
secretary for Edneation, 








Education Depart ment, 
County Hall, Trure. 
November 16th, 1926. 





Mule UNIVERSITY Ol} MANCHESTER, 
ASHBURNE HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


STUDENTS, 


Applications are invited fer the post ef VICR- 
WARDEN. Preference will be given to a graduate, 
Duties to commence January Mth, 1927. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Ashburne Hall, Patowtield, 
Manchester, to whom ail applications should he sent 
not later than Monday, November 20th. 





+ ee GHLY EFFICIENT SECRETARIES with 

or without University qualifications can Le récom- 
mended by the CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
FOR WOMEN, 54 Russell Square. Phone. Museum 
7306. No fees. 





— OF DUBLIN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 


The PROFESSORSHIP OF ARABIC, PRRSTAN, 
AND HINDESTANL is now vacant. Applieattons, 
accompanied by a detailed statement of qu ( 
and copics of testimonials, must reach the undersi 
m or before Tuesday, November 0th. The duties, 
which consist mainly in lecturing Probationers tor the 
Indian Civil Service, will begin on January loth, 1927. 

The salary attached to the Chair is £250 per annum 





and the tenure is for seven years in the first instance, | 


but the Professor will be eligible for re-election, Chambers 


in College will be provided, 





ti. Watrernorsr, 
‘retary to the University Counc.) 






6th November. 1 





OMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS which gives 
that practical help so seldom found in choosing earcers 
for boys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid 
no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.” 
Js. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
} LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D.. M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 


concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 








Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor: Tak Lorp Bishop or LONDON, 
Principal: Jossrpa Epwakps, M.A, 

The Coliege provides for Courses of Lectures for 
Advanced Students as well as a GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION for Younger Girls. Ly the recent extension of the 
College buildings increased facilities are given for the 
teaching of SCIENCE. In addition to preparation for 
other Public Examinations Students may. be prepared for 
the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
CONJOINT BOARD in CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. 

A one-year’s Course in Housewifery and HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT and one in SECRETARIAL WORK 
are also offered, 

fo all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or other 
Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting 
places of interest in London. For all particulars of 
College, Preparatory School and Residence, apply to 
the Secretary, Miss KE. Southgate, 43.45 Harley Strect, 
W. 1. 


Qe in COLLEGE, LONDON, 








R OYAL HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal . . . Miss E. C. Hieoins, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 15th, 
1927. The College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not mere than £35, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in March, 1927. For further 
particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surréy, 

TT" E 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination for the following Institution Scholar- 
ships will be held on TUESDAY, January 25th, 1927, 
and following days :-—- 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS OF £80 EACH, 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP OF £60, 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP OF £50, 

Koch Scholarship is tenable for three years at a Uni- 
versity or affiliated College, in any course of study chosen 
by the successful candidate and approved by the Council 
o. the Institution as bearing upon the training of a 
surveyor, 

Applieations to sit, giving particulars of the candi- 
date’s age and education, and stating the subjects in 
which he desires to be examined, should be addressed by 
December 15th to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ 
Institution, 12 Great George Street, Westimimster, 8.W. 1, 
from whom the syHabus of examination and further par- 
tieulars can be obtained. 


COLLEGE 





SURVEYORS’. INSTITUTION 





: ix BE ADVANCED SCHOOL OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 

(Progressive Methods). All branches of Elocution 
taught.—Apply Secretary, 9L Regent Strect. Gerrard 
2113, 





bel ellen Ses OF LONDON. 

A Lecture on “ THE PRESENT POSITON OF THE 
LOGIC OF INDUCTION ” will be given by Dr. C. D. 
BROAD, M.A., Litt.D. (of Trinity College, Cambridge), 
at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, at 5.50 pam. The 
Chair will be taken by Professor Graham Wallas, M.A., 
Litt.D.. Emeri Professor of Politieal Science in the 
University, Admis-ion Free, without ticket. 

SDAIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 















| "NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “ CHEMICAL WARFARE” will be 
given by Brig¢.-General H. HARTLEY, ©.B.E., M.C., 
F.R.S. date Controller of the Chemical Warfare Depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Munitions) at the IMPERIAL 
; hGH OF SCLENCE AND TECHNOLOWY 
vial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7) 
on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, at 5.30 pam. The 
Chair will be taken by Prof. H. Lrereton Baker, C.BLE., 
F.K.S. (Professor of Chemistry in the Imperial College of 
setenee). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.--Public School 
4A. Education. Highly qualitied staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships of £75 to Oxferd, Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C, Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March,— 
Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 





- ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 

Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &e., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the Colleve. — Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 








] "ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, — Magnificent 
A buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
on edge of Dortmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices and Professions. Head-Maater, Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A, (late House-Master Haileybury College). 


——_, 


TAUTICAL TRAINING.—Thames Nautical Traini 
College, H.M.S. Worcester, off Greenhithe, Kent ie 
the education of boys to become Officers in the Merchant 
Service. Age limit 11 to 16 years. Special scheme of 
entry as Cadets, R.N., also R.N.R., Royal Indiag 
Marine, etc. Shipowners give preference to * Worcester! 
Cadets. Terms, £149 per annum, including Uniform, 
course two years. lilustrated prospectus from Secretar 
T.N.T.C. (A.S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3." 
AVENSWORTH CASTLE, CO. DURHAM, 
© Resident School (7-19 years). Ideal buildings and 
surroundings ; modern education; entire charge takeg 
if desired.—Apply: PRINCIPAL. 











——— 

| ae 1 i GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, Rps. 
SIAN, ENGLISH and ESPERANTO can ty 
learned at home, easily and pleasantly, by means of 
Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and 
intonation are assured. In use in more than 700 Univer. 
sities, Colleges and Schools. Free demonstrations daily 
at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
booklet sent gratis and post free on application to Ths 
Linguaphone Institute, 478 Napier House, 24 High Hok 
born, London, W.C. 1. :. Telephones : Chancery 7633-9, 





LS ye er agar SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indjyi- 
duality and strength of purpose. Girls and sma] 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 





YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School for a limited 
t\) number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars—Mrs. Hollins, Hightields, Crowborough, Sx, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climte 

/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 





{ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girk 
over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girk 
received from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Seience, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing air, 
Excellent heaith record.--Address: The Principal. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 








ANSDOWNE House, Swanage, Boarding School for 
4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Mis 
Conder. Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. 
Thorough educn. on mod, lines. Pupils prep. for advd, 
exam. and for the Univ. if req. Beautiful sit. over- 
looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball. Tennis, Bathing, 





SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch). 


i SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 





\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 

Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to 
Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEG E.— ENTRANCE 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS. An Examination will be 
held in the third week in February, 1927, on the result 
of which the following scholarships will be awarded :— 
1. Three value £20—£30, for which all girls between tho 
ages of 12 and 15, except daughters of Congregational 
Ministers, are eligible. 2. Three Mrs, Halley Stewart 
Scholarships, value £20—£30, for daughters of Congre- 
gational Ministers between the ages of 13 and 15. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Head-Mistress, to whom 
application forms must be returned before February 1st, 


sQ07 


1927. 





y" EENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS’ 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 

Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London. 


Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
YT. HELEN’S. COCK ERMOUTH.— Boarding School 
h for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. 


— 











QEAGES HOUSE, HAYLING ISLAND, Hants.— 
\) Boarding School for Girls. Healthy sit’n near sca. 


. Especially beneficial delicate children,—Apply Principal, 
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Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Cirls 
Principals: Miss Brenda Nightingale, 
Miss Violet M. Field. 


v poOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


(resident only). 
M.A., Lond. 





TILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. 
W Secondary School, Girls LBrdg. and Day School 


IVY PEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Promptness and accuracy 
guaranteced.—Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, §.W.12. 








TFVYPEWRITING, Proof-reading and Revision “ MSS, 
by expd. clerk, late London Univ. Mss., per 
1,000 words.—Miss Hill, Monks Risborouzh, te, 














TOODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division. 
\ Provost: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington. 
Somerset, 8. Ke itherine’s, Heatherton Park, Taunton, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ©. M. Hartnell, M.A, (Oxon), 
Fees £150, ao 14, £130. 





— 
— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 








— 

pVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
A CONTINENT, and ‘TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &€c., is 
given free of charge by MESSKS.GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Tele pase: 
Regent 5878. Edu ational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabb its as, Thring & Co. are personally ac quainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES W HAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, TU TORS for 
h ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tators in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
Tne age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 4, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





] ACON.—Choice_ streak (boneless) 1i10—12_ I[hs, 
8. 5$d. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 12-10 Ins. Is. 6d. 

Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. Al! rail paid. Full price list 

free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





I OLLING HENS 7s. 6d, pair, 2 large Spring Chickens 
12s. 6d., post paid and dressed ready for table. 
Cash with order.—Hermitage Poultry Farm, Andover. 





I AVID NEAVE & SON, Bakers, 85 Perth Road, 
Dundee, Famed Scotch yee ad. ‘Tin Short- 
Lread; 4 cakes, 4s, ld. ; 6, 5s. Od.; 8, 7s. 6d.; post free, 
JOULTRY.—Fat table fowls and ducks, &s. pr. : others 
6s. 6d. to 7s. Xmas turkeys. hen lts., 15s, each ; larger 
turkeys £1 5s. to £1 10s. each; ge . each, trussed, 
p. p.—Johnson, Valentine Villas, R osscarbery, 











JOULTRY.—Roasting fowl and ducks &s. pr. : boiling 
fowl 63. pr. trussed, post free.——Mrs. E. O’ Donovan, 
Poultry Farm, Newtown, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





JRIME Welsh Mutton posted Wednesdays, Foreyrs., 
about 7Ibs., 1s. 2d. Ib. ; hindqrs., about 9 Ibs.. 1s. 4d, 
Ib. ; pd.—Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carnarvonshire, 





fla seco gee or STONEGROUND FLOUR, 
Ground with stones only. Cash with order 
3s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Pat up in strong 
cartons.—The Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 








YCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information — 
advice concerning the most suitable establish 


GARDENING 





will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
(nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 





FOREIGN 








YWITZE RLAND.—Lausanne, Lutry, Chateau 
Bienvenue. First-class finishing school for girls. 
languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Summer 
holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort from and 
to London.— Principals Mmes. Rufer. 

Mile, Rufer will be in London first week in December 
and arrange interviews with parents. Letters to be 
addressed during November at ** Woodbank,” Sandiway, 
Cheshire. 





s— SNCH LADY.—Exp. teacher receives, in her house 

nr. Paris, a few girls wishing to finish their education 
in France. Her daughter has been 4} yrs. with English 
lady, who would give particulars, also interview in ag 
don. Address, V.K., Adyt. Office, 99 New Bond St., W. 1. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour trains private 
4 pupils in Public Speaking for the Bar, Parliament 
and Pulpit. Write for brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 





YPEECH and Song without Strain. Rapid method 

of Elocution, enabling clergymen, lecturers, &c., 
to speak without strain. Ref.: Rev. Barrett Lennard, 
Rector, Crawley, Sussex. Singing lessons also on speedy 
method.—Margaret Irvine (Pupil of Tosti), 45 Grey- 
hound Mansions, London, W. 6 





, by Post.—Latin, Greek, Maths., &c., for all 
kxams.—J, Charleston, B.A., 14 Elsham-rd., W.14, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward 

Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, 
Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. 














ey TYPING by experts. Authors’ MSS., 1s. per 
1,000 words, carbon 2d.—W. Guy Jones, Raglan, Mon. 





EARN to Write Articles and Stories ; 
4 you learn: booklet free.—Regent 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 


earn while 
Institute 





| ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 


Miss N McFarlane (C), 44 Eldertop Kd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 





\ Iss E. BERMAN Shorthand, Typewriting, 
4¥i Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737. 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 

Xe., required Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
apoxe POEMS WANTED 
4) prepared to consider snappy Song Lyrics, with view 
to arranging music for immediate publication. Known 
or unknown authors invited to submit MSS,—Box 814, 
Brandis-Davis Agency, 234 Strand, W.C, 








Popular Composer is 








YRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
/ from Quarry. Sundials, Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 
Prices.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.c. 4 





' achat OUT 


e a 
RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE, 
By Capt. F. KINGDON WARD, 
the celebrated botanical explorer and _ horticulturist. 
Many illustrations from actual photographs. 

Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; with postage, Js. 9d. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, L€D., 
5 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 








TRAINED NURSES, &c. 





ge ge TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 
(with separate Nursing Home). Office: 39-41 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches 
of the profession supplied at any hour. Telephone: 
Kensington 1500 and 5223. 





‘T. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL 
h DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. President : 
The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., 
C.B.E. This Registered Hospital receives for treatment 
PRIVATE PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE 
CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches 
(including a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North 
Wales), and its numerous Villas. are surrounded by over 
a thousand acres of park and farm. Voluntary boarders 
without certificates received. For particulars apply to 
Daniel F. Rambaut, M.A., M.D., M sical Superintendent. 
Telephone: No. 56. Dr. Rambant can be seen by ap- 
pointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Langham 1827 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 





, ae E SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Chairman: Sirk Henry LUNN, 

The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 
Winter Season: BERGUN, Kurhaus MALOJA, 
Palace; MURREN, Palace des Alpes, Regina, Eiger, 
etc., MORGLNS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, Schloss, 
Park; SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere, 
Plans of Hotels from Secretary, SPN Endsleigh Gardens, 
W.c. 1. 





a BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 








— CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate, Extension 
I now open. Very pleasantly situated, on quiet 
corner, facing south. Within a stone’s throw of, and over- 
looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Termstrom 
34 guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d.aday. From 8s. 6d.a 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). Telephone: 
Paddington 6178 (Mi: anageress 8083). 





NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming situation over- 
looking River Ness. Every comfort, cent. heating, 
garage. Spec. DBourding Terms, Apply: Manageress. 





ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 

4 Museum, Hart Street, W.C. 1. First Class Temper- 
ance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attendance, 
from 8s. 6d. per night, Telegrams: ** Kingsley, London,” 





| ee? COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—~ 

NLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Go!f course; 
luagnificent sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 
chef; clec. light; gus-fires in be droins. Easy reach sea, 
shops, churches. Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good 
garages. Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter 
seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth. 





\ ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Iveading Hydro. Est. 
4 1853 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 


pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H. 





| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for. Descriptive List 

(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.— 
V’.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 





MISCELLANEOUS 











REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suita 
£ Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N. 16. We collect. "Phone: Clissold 4777. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
fs Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Vulcaaite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not acceptet, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reliable firm: 8S. Cann & Co., 694 
Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 1859. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (OLD).—2s. each 

f tooth on Vulcanite; 4s. on Silver; 6s. on Gold; 

l2s. on Platinum. No misleading prices. Cash by 

return. Satisfaction guaranteed. Musiness coniidential. 

Dental Works, 58 Haverstock Hill, London. Bankers 
Midland, 





RTIFICIAL Teeth (old) bought at 20°, more than 
ps other firms ; Letters confidential. Call or post: 
London Tooth Co., Dept, 8, 23 Baker Street, W. 1. 





] OOK BARGAINS.—Nearly ready: An wnusually 

comprehensive Christmas List of New Standard 
Remainders, comprising books in all branches of litera- 
ture—Travel, Biography, Music, Juveniles’ Fiction, &., 
now offered at greatly reduced prices. Free ou request.— 
H. J. Glaisher, Remainder Bookseller, 55 & 578 Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 





] RITISH Gazette No.1. Midget Tele. Cornhill “ Beau 
Sabreur.” What offers ?—Box 1300 Spectator, 





( VOCKROACHES = quickly cleared — by Blattis, 

guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 30 
years, tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sole 
iuakers, Howarths, 475 Crookesmoore Koad, Shetteld ; 
or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
export, lower rates. 





I AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week Discounts :— 
23% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 
10°, for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
lie TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 
Farming. Price, 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—The 

Lady .iachel Syng, Kings Mead, Winkficid, Windsor, 











| EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters from the real soft 
cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICKS.—Send 
postcard for iilustratea booklet te $/15,Wm. D. Johnson, 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





R& AL Laney and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 246,Stornoway,Scotland. 





SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 
—Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery ; beautiful 
colourings; big profits. Customer writes * Pottery 
was much admired and sold rr be fore anything else.””"—~ 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. * * Lindfield, Sussex. 





GUT AMPH.— Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
or on covers. Submit, stating price. Most 
varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free, —Lridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.( 


" = — 








SPECTATOR NOTICE. 





READERS who obtain their copies 
the SPECTATOR through Subscriptioa 
Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
of Address to the Agencies DIRECT—an4 
not to the SPECTATOR Ofice—therely 
avoiding delay, 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS FOR ALL | 

















| MARION CRAN’S 
* THE GARDENS OF GOOD HOPE 


Racy and reminiscent; rich with poetry and humour. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


FOR COLLECTORS 





OLD a DRINKING GLASSES: 


Their Chr ] and S 
By GRANT *. ‘FRANCIS, F. S.A. Illustrated in half-tone by 
upwards of three hundred and eighty drinking glasses. 
The author fixes the chronological sequence to the output of old 
English drinking glasses of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
A book for collectors which will enable them to classify their specimens. 





The ordinary edition, illustrated by 380 pieces, £3 3s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, with eight additional plates, £6 6s. net. 
Daily Express: “ A most interesting and absorbing volume . . e 


a most valuable record.” 


STORIES OF 


By DR. GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON. 


A delightful series of stories surrounding the experiences of an expert in his © 


of anecdotes of famous collectors. 
Connoisseur : 


By NORMAN GASK. With thirty-two pages of plates illus- 
iraling over two hundred famous spoons, many of which are now 
reproduced for the first time. Demy 4to. 25s. net 
The author traces the history of the English silver spoon from the Middle 
Ages, and before, down to the Nineteenth Century. This book is the 
first of its kind published, and virtually every known variety of old 
silver spoon in existence is illustrated. 
Daily Express: “ A book to make the collector’s mouth water.” 


AN EXPERT 


With 33 pages of half-tone illustrations and various line drawings. Octavo. 


25s. net 
The book is full 


thon of works of art. 


“Dr. Williamson's book throughout makes highly interesting reading, anu will be welcome alike to connoisseur and amateur.” 





TRAVEL, SPORT AND BIOGRAPHY 





IMPRESSIONS: NIGERIA, 1925 
By DOUGLAS FRASER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net 
As a_result of his extensive travels by foot and canoe in nanan of 
sport, first in Southern and then in Northern Nigeria, the author has 
much of interest to tell of that country. Whether he is telling of the 
missionary work and education in Nigeria, or of his hunting experiences, 
he is always a de! ight to read. 
Daily Chronicie: “ Interesting 
iife of the country.” 


‘close-ups’ of the customs and general 


FROM COWBOY TO PULPIT 


By the REV. SIR GENILLE CAVE-BROWNE-CAVE, Bt. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net 
An autobiography of absorbing interest and the story of a roving life, 
For a life packed with varying interests, travel and wide experiences, 
it is hard to better this unique life-story, The variety of scene, anec- 
dote, and event cannot fail to delight. 
Morning Post: “ A vivid and absorbing account of his restless and 
rolling-stone life.” 


O TOYO WRITES HOME 


By C. ROMANNE-JAMES 


Letters written 7 a Japanese school girl to her parents in Japan, describing English customs and people. 


are reminiscent of “ Letters from England.” 


Truth: 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
The delightful touches of irony 


Demy 8vo. 


* These aon full of humour, not untouched with a certain playful irony, make delightful reading.” 





OF INTEREST TO ALL 





THE PLAYS OF 


Edited, with an Introduction, by IOLO A. WILLIAMS. 
7s. 6d. net 
A. Williams has endeavoured in this edition to give the best 
text of Sheridan's plays. The text of “The School for 
Scandal” is, it is believed, now for the first time printed as Sheridan 
wished it to be preserved. From the textual point of view this volume 
is of the greatest importance. 
Stage: “A very valuable and admirably complete collected edition.” 


THIS WAY TO ARCADY 


By A. BONNET LAIRD. Crown 8vo. 
Donald Maxwell. 5s. net 
Another scries of charming essays and sketches of nature and her 
children by the author of “My Part of the Country.” All lovers of 
nature will enjoy reading of the Arcadian charms of the author’s part 
of the country. 
Truth: “ All nature-lovers will enjoy it.” 


THE 


Mr. I. 


possible 


Illustrated by 


The author illustrates and describes the beauties of London at night. 
Daily Chronicle : 


By =e BOAS (the “ G.B.” of Punch). Illustrated by Gabriel 

Pippe 5s. net 

A sctetion of humorous verses on the Head Master, the Crib, the 

Scholar, the Undergraduette, and all that go to make up that great 
system-—Education, 


NEW LIGHTS O’ 


Written and illustrated by DONALD MAXWELL. 24 coloured plates and many other illustrations. 


“ This clever artist and writer does justice to his theme.” 


A GARDEN OF HERBS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, Author of “ The 
Old-W orld Pleasaunce.” Revised and enlarged edition, with 
new illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

A practical handbook for those who are going to create an old- 
fashioned herb garden and who want to know how to use these herbs 
as our great-grandmothers did. Receipts are given for the excellent 


old herbal teas, and the candied flowers and 
leaves, 


Daily Telegr aph: 


NATURE JOTTINGS OF A MOTORIST 


the syrups and conserves, 


“Delightful work.” 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. nel 
Vivid and deghtful studies of creatures of the wild, of birds and 
animals, book for every nature-lover. This well-known Naturalist 
is always interesting, and always delightful to read. His gift o 


narrative enables the reader to share in his enthusiasm. 


LONDON 


21s. nel 
Truth: 
SPORT & FUN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


By H. STUART MENZIES. Illustrated in colour. 4to. 
2s. 6d. nel 


The author 


“Every London-lover should add it to his library.” 


A volume of laugh-provoking skits on topical subjects. 


has more than a flair for humorous writing. He has genius. 





HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd., 3 York Street, St. 


James’s, London, S.W. 1 
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THE APPEAL 


They walk in a darkness that is deepened by an abiding dread of the 














future. What can be done? 
E ® 
Blind-deaf 
The tragedy is doubled! They dwell in silence as well as in darkness, = 
and the silence is never broken. The sights and sounds so familiar to z 
happier mortals can never be known to them. = 
Blind-deaf-dumb 
Indad-aqear-aqaumMm : 
, The tragedy is trebled! Their isolation is complete. They themselves 3 
= are silent in a world of silence. But are they silent? Is not their = 
; = threefold affliction an appeal for our help: = 
“WO PITY, NO DOLES; WE WANT TO WORK,” 
cS IS THEIR CRY. = 





THE ANSWER 














; For 127 years 
= we have been educating and training the blind in our School, and 
=: raising them to independence as self-reliant wage-earners working in 
= our own Factory. We also undertake the care, education and training = 
= of the Blind-deaf and the Blind-deaf-dumb. = 
E Readers of “ The Spectator ” are earnestly asked to help this practical, = 
far reaching an. invaluable work of mercy. Will you please respond? = 








Our Sales Shop is now open in the School, where 
specimens of our pupils’ work may be inspected and 


ih 


Tt will be a pleasure to 
show friends over our 


School any day. purchased. 


A 


Contributions, greaily needed, may be addressed to the Principal, The 


Rev. E. H. Griffiths, R.N., = 


The Royal School for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920.) 


Leatherhead $s $3 Surrey. 
Patron . . H.M. THE KING. 
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New Fonathan Cape Books for Boys & Girls 
The new Dolittle book is A new author for boys is 

D JOHN LESTERMAN. 

octor The Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad 
Dolittle’s Z.00 A tale of adventure and piracy. poe ps illustrations 


by Roranp Hizper. 














Written and illustrated by eee: F . 
HUGH LOFTING. HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Moby Dick “ The finest sta story in the language.” 
“A Zoo,” said Dr. Dolittle, “should be an animal , a : ee 
home, not an animal prison.” So with the help of all Abridged by A. E. ie ipog Fully illustrated. 
his animal family he planned in the garden of the old house pee 
at Puddleby the most wonderful Zoo that has ever been DOROTHY CANFIELD. 
dreamed of. 75. 6d. net , 
Other books by Mr. Lortine are: Made-to-Order Stories 
The Story of Dr. Dolittle An entirely new way of story telling. Illustrated by 
65. net Dororiuy Latrurop. 75. 64. net 
The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle E. FRANCES BOULTING. 
atin ; The Beautiful Childhood 
Dr. Dolittle’s Post Ofhce The story of the boy Jesus. With a foreword by Rev. 
78. Od. net Hvucu Cuapmay. Illustrated. 65. net 
Dr. Dolittle’s Circus AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 
75. 6d. net 
And two books for smaller children : But We Know Better 
The Story of Mrs. ‘Tubbs. Porridge Poctry. Printed in large type for children between five and 


35. Od. net 55. met eight. Illustrated. 75. 6¢. net 


*.* An illustrated prospectus of these and other books post free on request to the publisher 
































Research and the Land 


A well illustrated book showing what research 
is doing for the farmer and gardener. In _ thirty 


Picture Books 


A popular series of little books on FINE ART are the 
Sixpenny Picture Books of English Art. Each has 20 
full-page photogravure plates and short historical intro- chapters the whole field of agricultural and horticultural 
duction :—Glass, Miniatures, Chests and Cabinets, Lace, investigation is covered in an eminently clear and readabie 
Sheffield Plate, Chairs, Elizabethan and Stuart Embroideries, fashion. 2s. 6d. (2s. I1d.). 
Porcelain Figures, Alabaster Carvings. Alfred Stevens. 

John Constable. (7)d. each.) They make ideal Christmas 


mementos. Em pire Foodstuffs 


‘ m The following reports of the Imperial Economic Committee 
. on the marketing and preparing for market of Foodstuffs 
Antique Britain produced in Oversea Parts of the Empire have been published. 
A complete description of the venerable historical monuments Ist Report, General, 9d. (9}d.); 2nd Report, Meat, 9d. (9}d.) ; 
which form Great Britain's glorious legacy trom the past 3rd Report, Fruit, 4s. 6d. (4s. 10d.) ; 4th Report, Dairy 
is attempted in the richly illustrated ** Inventories of the Produce, Is. (Is.2}d.). They forecast some remarkable 
Royal Commissions on Ancient and Historical Monuments.” possibilities in the extension of Empire Trade. 
To the recent sumptuous volumes on WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
and WEST LONDON, 21s. each (21s. 9d.), a volume on 


NOTHIAN, Qe od, (Se. 3d) and PEMBROKESHIRE, Poverty, Nutrition and Growth 
1 





03s. (64s.), are the latest volumes for Wales and A study of Child Life in Cities and Rural Districts of Scotland. 
Scotland. Every other page is a picture, and the 10s. (10s. 5d.). A social survey from a new angle which 
books make noble gifts. Prospectus free. provides fresh data of immense value for the study of the 


problem of poverty. By the Medical Research Council. — 
* Admittedly a pioneer investigation, and the conclusions 
arrived at cover a wide field.’""—MURNING Posy. 


Catalogue of Books 


In the Foreign Office Library. £3 (£3 1s.3d.). An admirable 


bibliography of works on foreign affairs, international . 

ion diplemaay, &c. 4to. 1587 pp. Bound in stout Report of the Royal Commis- 
buckram. . ° 
sion on Indian Currency 

- An examination of the Indian Exchange and Currency System, 
together with important and far-reaching recommendations. 
Cultural Studies 2s. 6d. (2s. 84d.).—-** Few financial documents .. . have 
DRAMA IN ADULT EDUCATION. 1s. (1s. 2d.), listed not been awaited with greater interest this year."*— FINANCIAL 
1 ago as a “ best seller’ and describ:d by Mr. St. John Times, ‘* Undoubtedly an epoch-making document.’’— 
as ** the best guide known to me to the extraordinarily Frxanctan News. ‘“* An able report.’’——-sSratist. The Minutes 


of Evidence and Appendices containing the oral and written 


eres and diverse dramatic enterprises now being carried 
= a > Ly ¢ evidence of the leading British and Indian cconomists are 


on.” There are other reports on “ British Music,’ 6d. (7d.) ; 


“Teaching of English,” Is. 6d. (1s. 9d.); ‘“* Classics," also available. APPENDICES: Vol. 2, Indian, 8s. (8s. 6d.) ; 
2s. (as '3d.): S Humanism,” Is. 6d. (Is. 7)d.); Vol. 3, Engtish, 4s. (4s. 5d.). EVIDENCE: Vol. 4, 
** Modern Studies,” Is. 6d. (1s. 8i)d.); ** Natural Indian, 10s. (10s. 9d.); Vol. 5, English, 6s. (6s. 6d.) ; 
Science,"’ Is. 6d. (1s. 8}d.). INDEX: Vol. 6. Is. 6d. (Is. 8d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE 


gE the Sale Offices of the Department at--LONDON: Adastra! House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
MANCHESTER | York ‘caret. EDINBURGH : 120 George Street. CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew's Crescent, or through any bookseller. 









































